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The history of Kentucky is replete with interest for those, 
who contemplate with a philosophical eye the gradual but in- 
cessant advances of human improvement, and the final triumph 
of human intelligence over the obstacles presented by rude 
nature and savage men. It may be asserted, with strict re- 
gard to truth, that the annals of no country afford more con- 
vincing testimony of the courage, the patience and the inflexible 
perseverance with which its primitive inhabitants have met and 
surmounted all the difficulties by which they were opposed, in 
their attempts to secure for themselves and their posterity a 
permanent resting-place upon the soil. From the first effort 
which was made to effect a settlement in Kentucky, until 
within a comparatively short period, the emigrant was beset by 
dangers and subjected to sufferings and privations, sufficient to 
appal any heart, that had not been taught by long and painful 
trials, to encounter whatever might resist the accomplishment 
of its determined purpose. ‘The wild face of nature was the 
least powerful enemy of the enterprising settler. He was 
compelled to centend in almost unremitted combat with the 
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savage, against whose vengeance and insidious plans for its 
gratification, it required all his vigilance and intrepidity to 
uard. 

: We have the authority of Filson for the fact, that James 
Mc Bride was the first white man who visited, or, as that wri- 
ter declares, ‘ discovered’ Kentucky. This visit or discovery 
was made in 1754. It is asserted by Filson, that Mc Bride, 
in that year, descended the Ohio accompanied by some other 
individuals, in canoes, ‘ landed at the mouth of Kentucky tiver, 
and there marked a tree with the first letters of his name and 
the date, which remain to this day.’ Marshall appears to en- 
tertain a doubt on this subject; at least he does not, in referring 
to the visit of Mc Bride, express himself in such unequivocal 
language as is employed by Filson. He alludes to the circum- 
stance rather as a traditional one, than as if it were entitled 
to implicit credence, and informs us that this tradition was not 
known in Virginia so lately as 1767, thirteen years subse- 
quently to the time at which the rude memorial of discovery, 
mentioned by Filson, is alleged to have been made. 

From the period of Mc Bride’s excursion to Kentucky until 
1767, no information respecting it appears to have been 
received. In that year, a party, consisting of John Finley 
and others, formed with the intention of trading with the 
Indians, traversed the country, which was then called by 
the natives the ‘Dark and Bloody Ground, and some- 
times the ‘ Middle Ground.’ Doctor Walker, of Virginia, a 
gentleman of great intelligence and enterprise, had, about the 

ear 1758, led a small party into that region, for the purpose 
of exploring Powel’s Valley, on the east of the ridge to which 
he gave the name of Cumberland mountain. While engaged 
in his researches, he learned that the Ohio was not far distant, 
and that he might arrive at it by pursuing a north-easterly 
course. Having obtained the consent of his associates to accom- 
pany him, he and his party directed their course towards Cum- 
berland Gap. ‘They passed through this opening, descended 
Cumberland mountain, and discovered a large river, to which 
the Doctor gave the name of Cumberland. Supposing that the 
Ohio lay east of north, he was induced to proceed in that di- 
rection, which proved not to be the right one, and, in conse- 
quence of this error, he was detained in a rough, mountainous 
region, until he had passed the Kentucky river, which he 
named Louisa. He then arrived at Big Sandy river, hav- 
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ing failed in his attempt to discover the Ohio. After en- 
during great labor and surmounting many difficulties in his pro- 
gress through this wild region, he returned home, without 
having acquired any valuable information respecting it, and so 
much discouraged by the result of his journey, that he did not 
again visit the country. His account of it was so unfavorable, 
that it did not induce others to visit it. ‘The zeal for dis- 
covery was repressed by apprehension of the suffering, labor 
and peril, which were to be encountered in making the at- 
tempt. ‘This timid inactivity did not, however, long prevail. 
The spirit of enterprise was not extinguished, although it was 
for a time inactive. 

From the narrative of Filson, it is to be inferred that the 
attempt of Doctor Walker to explore Kentucky was made 
several years subsequently to the period, which has just been 
named, After mentioning the first visit of Daniel Boone to 
that country, which occurred in 1769, and his return home in 
1771, Filson relates, that Kentucky having ‘about this period’ 
attracted the attention of several persons, Doctor Walker, with 
other individuals, undertook a tour of discovery towards the 
west, for the purpose of visiting the Ohio; and that, subse- 
quently, he and General Lewis purchased from the Five Na- 
tions of Indians the lands iying on the north side of Kentucky. 
It is probable that Filson is mistaken in the date of Walker’s 
undertaking ; this appears by reference to a document pre- 
fixed to the first volume of Marshall’s History, in which it 
is said, that Doctor Walker first arrived in Kentucky in 1750, 
and made a second visit to it in 1760, when he advanced 
as far as Dick river. There is a discrepancy between all the 
dates given by the three authorities which have been referred 
to in this article, as those at which the expedition of Walker 
occurred. ‘The first .period, mentioned in the preliminary 
paper attached to Marshall’s History, is eight years earlier than 
that which is assigned by Marshall himself, as the date of 
Walker's enterprise ; and the second, two years later. ‘ge 
time when his visit is said by Filson to have occurred, 
twenty-one years after the first, and eleven years after ‘the 
second date given in the introductory paper just alluded to, 
and thirteen years later than the period named by Marshall. 

It is sufficient for those who may feel an interest in the sub- 
ject now under consideration, to be convinced of the fact, that 
Doctor Walker was one of the earliest and most enterprising’ 
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explorers of Kentucky. His well merited fame, as an adven- 
turous traveller or discoverer, will not be impaired in the 
estimation of those who candidly investigate his claims, by 
either antedating or advancing a few years the period of his 
journey. 

While Spotswood was Governor of Virginia, there is reason 
for believing that he had formed an opinion relative to the na- 
ture of the level country situated between the Alleghany moun- 
tains and the Mississippi. It is supposed, that he conceived a 
plan for bringing it under the dominion of the British crown ; 
but, not being supported in his design by the Government, 
nothing was effected towards its execution, and the country 
continued to be known only from its situation on the English 
maps. 

In 1739, a war commenced between Great Britain and 
Spain, subsequently to which Spotswood, then a private gen- 
tleman, was placed in command of the colonial troops. He 
was induced to believe that his project of taking possession 
of the country on the Ohio was soon to be accomplished, 
and it is surmised, that in carrying it into effect, he would 
have been supported by many of the inhabitants of Virginia. 
His death, which occurred soon afterwards, delayed its exe- 
cution. During the war between Great Britain and France, 
which began about the year 1756, a number of colonists 
visited the upper waters of the Ohio, and by the treaty of Paris, 
in 1763, the possession of Fort Pitt was granted to the British 
crown. But, no efforts had yet been made to explore or oc- 
cupy Kentucky. Either a prohibition existed against forming 
settlements on the western waters, or the establishment of 
them was permitted exclusively to the Ohio company, 
whose designs in relation to them were restricted to the 
north-western parts of Virginia, from which they were ex- 
tended, with the late acquisitions of territory, as far as Fort 
Pitt. 

But little information had been obtained respecting Ken- 
tucky, previously to the year 1767. At that period it was 
visited by Finley and his associates, as has already been stated. 
They were delighted with the appearance of the country ; but 
the account which they gave of it on their return home, al- 
though it excited considerable attention, did not immediately 
induce other adventurers to traverse its immense and gloomy 
forests. In 1769, however, two years after the return of 
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Finley to North Carolina, Kentucky was visited by some 
of the first explorers, accompanied by Daniel Boone, whom 
Finley attended as a guide; his own departure from the 
country, whither he had formerly gone in another capacity, 
having been occasioned by disputes existing between the In- 
dians and the traders. Boone and his party continued longer 
in the country than Finley and his companions had remained 
there, and prosecuted their researches through its different por- 
tions more extensively. Proceeding in a westerly direction, 
they persevered in a long and fatiguing progress over a moun- 
tainous and forest region, until they reached the bounds of 
the territory which was the object of their expedition. 
Boone and Finley, having left some of their party in encamp- 
ment, and detached others in search of game, set out upon a 
tour through the country, the appearance of which exceeded 
their expectations. Notwithstanding, however, the favorable 
auspices under which their enterprise had commenced, the 
travellers were discouraged by the difficulties to which they 
were subjected, and were all dispersed or killed by the Indians, 
with the exception of Boone, who, having protracted his resi- 
dence in the country until 1771, at that time returned to his 
home on the Yadkin river, in North Carolina. The adventu- 
rous daring with which he prosecuted his design of establishing 
a permanent settlement in this dreary and inhospitable land, 
and the vicissitudes of fortune to which he was exposed in his 
wanderings through it, impart to his history a degree of interest 
which is rarely attached to the annals of human enterprise, 
and cast around his character a romantic lustre, which does not 
often distinguish the personages of real life. A detailed ac- 
count of his various achievements, which may be derived from 
his personal narrative, is well worthy of perusal by his coun- 
trymen, to whom his name should be endeared by the numer- 
ous and valuable services which he has rendered them. His 
own simple statement furnishes the most graphic and agreeable 
account of the scenes and events which he witnessed, and in 
which he was a distinguished actor. 

The description given of the country by Imlay, is as flatter- 
ing as that which Boone has furnished. He is enthusiastic in 
his admiration of it, and considers it as a land of Arcadian hap- 
piness and beauty. 

Impulse and encouragement continued to be given to the 
desire for adventure and emolument, which had been excited 
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in the bold spirits, who hoped to realise its ample gratification 
in the extensive regions of the West. The rumor of the dis- 
covery of Kentucky was circulated in the western part of Vir- 
ginia, in 1770. ‘The settlers on New Holston and Clinch 
rivers were roused to action. An association, composed of 
about forty persons, was formed, for the purpose of trapping 
and hunting west of the Cumberland mountain, which they 
passed at the gap that has already been referred to in this 
article. Nine of this party, led on by Colonel James Knox, 
advanced into Kentucky, and were designated as the Long 
Hunters, from the circumstance of their prolonged absence 
from home. ‘The residue of the association did not obtain a 
view of the country, having been either cut off by the Indians, 
or deterred from proceeding on their expedition by their ap- 
prehensions of the peril and difficulties which they anticipated. 
Knox and his small party pursued a course north of west, 
visited the country south of the Kentucky river, and, continu- 
ing to advance by an irregular, but extensive route, obtained a 
knowledge of Cumberland and Green rivers. On their return 
home, they communicated the information which they had ac- 
quired relative to the country, and other individuals were ex- 
cited by their representations to try their fortune in the new 
scene which had been opened for adventure. No information 
of Knox and Boone having met during their respective re- 
searches in Kentucky, has been handed down by tradition, or 
otherwise. 

By the treaty of 1763, Great Britain acquired the right of 
territorial sovereignty over the country eastward of the Missis- 
sippi, including Kentucky, to which France had _ previously 
asserted a paramount claim. ‘The transfer of the authority 
over this territory from the French to the British Government, 
rendered more easy the migration to it of British colonists 
from the Atlantic frontier. Western lands had been appro- 
priated as a compensation for services rendered by the officers 
and soldiers, who were attached to the Virginia forces in 
the war prosecuted by Great Britain against Canada. These 
circumstances had an immediate effect in promoting the dis- 
covery and settlement of the country on the Ohio. On that 
part of the great Kanhawa, called New River, explorations 
and settlements had been made by emigrants from Virginia, 
and surveys of some of these bounty lands were made on 
the banks of that stream in 1772. In 1773, surveyors 
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were instructed to lay out bounty lands on the Ohio. They 
descended that river from Fort Pitt to the ‘Rapids,’ in 38 
degrees 8 minutes of north latitude. From that point they 
diverged in their course, explored the adjacent lands situa- 
ted in Kentucky for a considerable distance and in various 
directions, ‘ executed surveys on several salt-licks and other 
choice places, and returned home delighted with the country.’ 
General Thompson, of Pennsylvania, about the same time, 
passed down the Ohio to the mouth of Cabin creek, and 
made extensive surveys, including the fertile lands on the 
north fork of Licking river. Another party of surveyors, pur- 
suing the route which had been chosen by their predecessors 
in the previous year, arrived at the Rapids, traversed the 
country on both sides of the Kentucky river to Elkhorn on the 
north, and Dick’s river on the south, and made _ occasional 
surveys in their progress. 

_ No permanent settlement had yet been effected in the coun- 
try. In 1774, James Harrod erected a cabin at a place which 
was afterwards called Harrodsburg. Hostilities were waging 
between the Indian tribes north-west of the Ohio and the 
inhabitants of Virginia. A severe action was fought by the 
adverse forces at the mouth of the great Kanhawa, in which 
the Virginians were victorious, and they gave to the ground 
which had been the scene of the conflict, the name of Point 
Pleasant. Soon after this event, Governor Dunmore, who 
commanded the main body of militia which had not been 
engaged in the action, advanced into the territory of the 
Indians and concluded a treaty with them. A few permanent 
settlements were formed in 1775. Emigrants, the greater part 
of whom were from Virginia, established themselves at Har- 
rodsburg and Logan’s Camp, subsequently named St. Asaph’s. 
The accounts of the country which had been disseminated by 
Finley and his associates, and corroborated by Boone, were 
circulated in North Carolina, and excited great attention. 

Colonel Richard Henderson and others, impressed with very 
favorable expectations of the emolument which might proba- 
bly be derived from a possession of the country on the south 
side of the Kentucky river, resolved to purchase it from the 
Cherokee Indians, whose claims to the soil extended to the 
Tennessee. The purchase was intended to be made a color- 
able pretext for assuming actual possession, and the settle- 
ment and occupancy of the lands were to be effected by force. 
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The company, of which Henderson was the principal, made a 
treaty with the natives at Wataga, in March, 1775, completed 
the purchase for goods valued at six thousand pounds, ob- 
tained a deed, and in the same year took possession at 
Boonsborough, which had been so named in honor of Daniel 
Boone. They opened an office for the sale of the lands, 
thus acquired, and of which they considered themselves the 
legal proprietors. ‘Their opinions in relation to the legality 
of their title were, however, erroneous. ‘The report of their 
proceedings excited great dissatisfaction in Virginia. ‘That 
Colony, in consequence of being under the control of the Brit- 
ish crown, or engaged in the dispute which existed between 
the parent State and a part of her Provincial dependencies in 
North America, had not bestowed much attention upon Ken- 
tucky. But when, in 1776, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was made, Virginia insisted that her territorial suprem- 
acy was, of right, to be exercised over the entire extent of 
country included within the limits established by the royal 
charter, granted by James the First, and bearing date the 23d 
of May, 1609. She alleged that these limits extended from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and asserted the exclusive 
right of purchasing the lands comprised within those limits, 
from the aboriginal proprietors. In pursuance of the right 
thus claimed, the Legislature of Virginia declared the purchase 
made by Henderson and his associates null and void, so far as 
it affected that State, but valid for the purpose of extinguishing 
the Indian title, which, in consequence of this legislative act, 
vested solely in Virginia. But it was deemed an act of public 
justice towards Henderson and his companions, to offer them 
compensation for the lands thus transferred from them to the 
Government, by which the permanent title had been claimed 
and maintained. A grant of two hundred thousand acres, con- 
stituting a part of the same lands was, therefore, made to them. 
This grant, which was situated at the junction of Green river 
with the Ohio, was satisfactory to the grantees ; and the settlers 
in other parts of the country, who had derived their titles from 
them, acquiesced in the right claimed by Virginia, and concur- 
red in considering her authority as the proper source of the 
titles by which they held their lands, and of the means which 
might be required for their own protection. The Legislature 
of Virginia, meantime, gave their confirmatory sanction to a 
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onel Donaldson, and which included the country north of the 
Kentucky river. The Indian title to all that part of Kentucky 
situated north of the Tennessee river, was now extinguished 
by purchase, and the territorial authority of Virginia extended 
to the Ohio, eight hundred miles distant from the Atlantic. 

A circumstantial detail of all the dangers and difficulties to 
which the first white settlers of the country were exposed, of 
the conflicts which they waged with a ferocious enemy, and of 
the individual adventures which many of them achieved, is not 
within our present purpose. The fairest and most enduring 
monument which could be reared to perpetuate the memory of 
their toils, their sufferings, and their perils, is seen in the mag- 
nificent edifice of an independent commonwealth, which their 
exertions have built up, and which will remain as an imperish- 
able memorial of their fame. 

Almost incessantly surrounded and watched by the savage 
aborigines of the forest, who were jealous of their natural = 
to the soil, and resolute in defence of them, these devoted 
neers of civilization found little relaxation from the labors ae 
dangers which were incident to their situation. 

Fo relieve the frontier settlements from the danger with 
which they were menaced by the almost unremitted inroads of 
the savages, an expedition was proposed by General George 
Rogers Clark, against the aggressors. In September, 1782, 
a body of volunteers, amounting to one thousand men, as- 
sembled on the Ohio, and marched under the orders of Clark, 
against the Indian towns on the Miami and Scioto. ‘The ex- 

edition was successful, and from the period at which it was 
effected, Kentucky was exempted from encroachment by any 
large force of hostile savages. ‘The military positions of 
Kaskaskias and Vincennes had been attacked and taken by 
General, then Colonel Clark, in 1778. 

Although harassed by the sanguinary enemy, who were in- 
flexible in their resolution to expel from the soil of their fathers 
all whom they considered as intruders upon it, the country of 
Kentucky made steady, but slow advances in improvement. 
In the summer of 1779, preparations were made by several 
families, who resided in the interior of Virginia, to establish 
themselves in Kentucky. Their determination to migrate 
to that country, is believed to have been attributable to the 
law passed by the Legislature of Virginia relative to lands 
situated in the Kentucky district, which still constituted a 
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part of the parent State. That law provided for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners by the Governor, with the ad- 
vice of the Council of State, who were authorized to hear and 
determine all controversies concerning claims to land. They 
were empowered to grant certificates of settlement and pre- 
emption to those who might establish such claims. One of 
the courts, composed of these commissioners, was invested 
with exclusive jurisdiction over the district of Kentucky, which 
then constituted a single county. 

The informal and vague language in which the certificates 
of the grants were drawn, furnishes a monitory example of the 
want of caution with which the titles to real property are con- 
veyed and protected in a country of recent discovery, where 
the legal and indispensable muniments that constitute the 
best evidence of right, are disregarded, or considered as not 
essential to its security. That the want of exact, if not tech- 
nical descriptions of the property thus placed in uncertain pos- 
session by these certificates, has been a fertile source of anx- 
iety, as well as of tedious and expensive litigation in Kentucky, 
we may well believe. ‘The evils which must have resulted 
from it, should admonish legislative power to guard against 
the creation or recurrence of the disasters which a disregard 
of definite terms in land-titles almost invariably produces. 

On the first of November, 1780, the county of Kentucky 
was divided into three counties, designated by the names of 
Jefferson, Fayette and Lincoln. From that period until the 
new counties were organized, entries and surveys of land were 
suspended. ‘The three counties were to constitute the ‘ Dis- 
trict of Kentucky,’ and a court, invested with common law and 
chancery jurisdiction, was established within its limits. 

With a liberality, which merits high commendation, Vir- 
ginia, in 1781, offered to cede to the United States, the whole 
of that part of her territory comprised within her charter, and 
situated on the north-western side of the Ohio. Simultane- 
ously, she stipulated certain terms as the conditions of the pro- 
posed cession. ‘These were acceded to by Congress in the same 
year, and a formal deed was executed by the representatives 
in Congress, from Virginia, on behalf of the State, and accepted 
by that body in 1784. ‘The rights of soil and dominion were 
transferred to the Federal Government, subject to the condition, 
under which they were granted and accepted, that certain 
specified individual rights should be secured, the payment of 
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expenses incident to obtaining actual possession, guarantied, 
and that the States which might be erected within the relin- 
guished territory, should be based upon republican principles. 

Preliminary articles of peace had’ been signed at Paris, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, on the 30th of 
November, 1782; but information of that fact was not re- 
ceived in Kentucky before the spring of 1783. The establish- 
ment of definite boundaries for the district, was considered by 
its inhabitants as inferior in importance only to the acknowl- 
edgment of the national independence, and excited a great 
degree of interest. The claim of the Federal Government 
was extended, both by conquest and charter, to the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi. With considerable anxiety, France 
and Spain had observed the existence of this claim ; one of these 
powers being in possession of a vast territory on the Missis- 
sippi, and both of them holding islands in the seas with which 
that river communicates. By an article of the treaty of Paris, 
all the fortified posts, which had previously been held by Great 
Britain within the acknowledged limits of the United States, were 
to be delivered up to our Government. It was supposed, that the 
possession of these posts by the British crown, gave it a great 
influence over the Indian tribes, who had been accustomed to 
obtain from them their warlike supplies, and that the surrender of 
them to the United States would transfer that influence to this 
country. ‘The surrender was delayed a considerable period 
beyond the time when, in the opinion of many of the inhabi- 
tants of Kentucky, it ought to have been executed. Great 
dissatisfaction was occasioned among them, in consequence of 
the presumed violation of that part of the treaty in which the 
delivery of the posts was stipulated. 

Another cause of complaint in the district was the alleged 
infraction of the treaty on the part of the British Government, 
by the exportation of negroes from the United States. Con- 
gress adopted resolutions directing the transmission of copies of 
letters and other papers on the subject, which had passed be- 
tween the commander-in-chief and Sir Guy Carleton, to the 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United States for negotiating a 
peace in Europe. The Plenipotentiaries were directed to 
present a remonstrance to the Government of Great Britain in 
relation to the asserted infraction of the treaty, and to adopt 
measures appropriate to the circumstances of the case. These 
instructions were executed, but without effect ; and the British 
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Government declined all interference to prevent the blacks 
from being taken out of the country. It was alleged by that 
Government, that, according to the rules which govern bellige- 
rent States, they had the right to retain possession of the ne- 
groes, who had been captured during the existence of hostilities ; 
that all the blacks who had been sent out of the country ‘ were 
taken in the course of the war ;’ that, therefore, they were not 
included in the terms of the treaty, which was intended to pro- 
tect only those belonging to both the contracting parties, who had 
not been taken, not to restore such ‘as had been reduced to 
possession.’ 

The application of the belligerent principle asserted by the 
British was not admitted by the American claimants, who in- 
sisted on their right, as proprietors, to the negroes in question. 

The disregard of the treaty on the part of Great Britain, 
inferred from these circumstances, produced much excitement 
in Kentucky, which was believed to be peculiarly affected 
by the presumed breach of faith. ‘The detention of the posts 
was a subject of special animadversion. By the direction 
of General Washington, a correspondence was opened be- 
tween Baron Steuben, Mr. Clinton, Governor of New York, 
and General Haldimand, the British commander in Canada, 
relative to the delivery of the posts agreeably to the pro- 
vision of the treaty. General Haldimand replied to the ap- 
plication for the surrender of the posts, that he had received 
from his Government no instructions for such surrender, and de- 
clined entering into any arrangement on the subject ; and thus 
terminated the correspondence and the prosecution, at that 
time, of the object with which it had been commenced. 

To the causes which have already been enumerated, as 
those which tended to excite discontent among the people of 
Kentucky, were added others, originating in the alleged ob- 
struction of the Mississippi. ‘The uninterrupted navigation 
of that river was considered to be of great importance to the 
western country, and from its enjoyment, Kentucky anticipated 
the most important advantages. Previously to 1787, but little 
discussion had arisen on the subject in that part of the coun- 
try. An association, which assumed the style of ‘ A Com- 
mittee of Correspondence in the Western part of Pennsylvania,’ 
in an address to the people of the district of Kentucky, de- 
clared that a proposition had been made by Mr. Jay, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to Gardoqui, the Spanish Agent 
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in the United States, to cede the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi to Spain, for twenty-five or thirty years. The commit- 
tee averred that this cession was to be made ‘ in consideration 
of some commercial advantages to be granted to the United - 
States, but such as the people of the western country could 
derive no profit from.’ 

The intelligence which this communication conveyed, oc- 

casioned much alarm among those to whom it was addressed. 
It was viewed as evidence of a design to deprive them of 
the benefits incident to the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi; and, by some who had a special interest in magnifying 
the impending evil, it was asserted that Congress designed to 
relinquish to Spain the exclusive right of navigating the river. 
A circular letter was addressed to the different courts in Ken- 
tucky, signed by George Muter, Harvey Innis, John Brown, 
and Benjamin Sebastian, in which they declared that they had 
been directed by ‘a respectable number of the inhabitants of 
the district,’ convened at Danville, to address the inhabitants 
on the western waters respecting the measures which the dis- 
trict ought to adopt in relation to the proceedings of Congress, 
on the proposition to cede the navigation of the Mississippi to 
Spain. 
Whether such a proposition was ever made, may at least be 
doubted. But there is an evident inconsistency between the cir- 
cular, and the allegation preferred by the Pennsylvania commit- 
tee. Itsubstitutes Congress for the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
and thus attaches to the proposition itself a greater importance, 
and a character more national, than it would have possessed had 
it been made by a mere subordinate ministerial functionary. 
Whatever was the source whence the allegation originated, or the 
degree of credence to which it was entitled, it is certain that the 
belief of the proposition having been made, produced a violent 
sensation in Kentucky. ‘The excitement was not confined to 
the district. ‘The General Assembly of Virginia, in November, 
1786, had taken into consideration the subject of the Missis- 
Sippi navigation, in reference to the allegations contained in the 
circular. ‘Their attention was directed to it, by a remonstrance 
presented by some individuals, residing within the western ter- 
ritory of Virginia, who preferred an application for relief from 
legislative authority, to the convocation of a convention. 

The question relative to the expediency of seceding from 
Virginia, and establishing a separate government, was agitated 
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with much earnestness in Kentucky. During the sessions of 
the August courts, in 1787, five delegates were elected from 
each county, who were to assemble in convention at Danville, 
on the first Monday of September, to decide upon the propri- 
ety of erecting a distinct, independent government for the dis- 
trict. ‘The convention met and decided unanimously, that it 
was expedient for the district to be separated from Virginia 
‘upon the terms and conditions prescribed by law.’ An ad- 
dress was presented by the convention to Congress, soliciting 
the admission of the district into the Federal Union, under the 
name of ‘The State of Kentucky.’ 

The Federal Constitution, formed in 1787, was submitted to 
the people of the United States for their confirmation. The 
subject was one of momentous importance, and excited intense 
interest in Kentucky. Of those who were opposed to the 
adoption of the constitution, the advocates for the separation of 
the district from Virginia by violence, appear to have been the 
most numerous and zealous. They employed against the in- 
strument, of which they thus disapproved, the same reasons 
which have been so frequently urged by the devoted adherents 
of the rights of the States, to evince the danger of rendering 
them subordinate to a supreme, controlling power, vested in 
the coricentrated body of the Union. They contended, that 
the establishment of this constitution would endanger these 
rights, as well as the personal liberty of the people; and that 
it invested the General Government with too much power to 


‘be consistent with the force which each member of it should 


possess. 

Nothing is more susceptible of demonstration than the fal- 
lacy of these objections. 

The apprehensions which were avowed by the opponents of 
the constitution in relation to the undue preponderance which 
the Federal Government might exercise over the States, have 
been either dissipated or confuted. ‘The opinions of those, who 
wished to invest the States with rights and powers, inconsistent 
with the prosperous existence of the Union, have been over- 
thrown by experience and fact. ‘These have shown the accu- 
racy of the sentiments entertained by the early and illustrious 
advocates of the Constitution,—that the power which it be- 
stowed on the General Government was not greater than is 
required for its efficient operation,—that, from the very nature 
of its organization, it can never encroach upon the constitu- 
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tional rights of the States,—and that more danger is to be ap- 
prehended of the aggressions of these upon the Federal power, 
than from any probable attempts which that power may make 
upon their defined and recognised authority. 

The excitement which prevailed in Kentucky on the subject 
of the proposed Constitution was, no doubt, dictated by such 
feelings as the nature of the contemplated political structure 
was calculated to inspire. The principles upon which the 
national edifice was to be founded were different, in their es- 
sential character, from any that had hitherto constituted the 
elements of a confederated State. It was necessary that 
popular rights and popular influence should be reconciled with 
the exercise of prompt, energetic, and constitutional supremacy, 
by a central power, deriving its entire authority from the 
people, and returning, in its collected force, upon themselves. 

The people of the district, at their county elections, in 
April, 1785, chose delegates to meet in convention, in May of 
that year, for the purpose of deciding on the expediency of 
applying to the General Assembly of Virginia for an act of 
separation. The convention assembled at Danville, on the 
23d of May, 1785. 

It is a remarkable incident in the history of Kentucky, that 
this convention recognised and adopted, by a unanimous vote, 
the principle of equal representation by numbers. This prin- 
ciple was contrary to that contained in the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, which established a representation by counties, without 
regard to population or extent. It was advocated, as a salu- 
tary provision, by those who considered it as of essential im- 
portance in the form of a government, of which equality of rights 
constituted a fundamental principle. 

The application of the people of the district for a separation 
from Virginia was successful. In January, 1786, the Legis- 
lature of that State passed an act authorizing the scparation, 
and prescribing the conditions on which it was to be effected. 

The act requires an election of representatives by the free 
male inhabitants of the district, to decide upon the expediency 
of its establishment as an independent State, on certain terms, 
which are specified. ‘The boundary between Virginia and the 
proposed State was to remain the same, as that which had 
separated the district from the residue of the State. ‘The new 
State was to assume the payment of part of the debt due by 
Virginia. All private rights and interests in lands, within the 
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| district, derived from the laws of Virginia, previously to the 
A separation, were to be secured by the proposed State, and de- 

termined according to the laws of the onginal community. 
a Lands within the State belonging to non-residents, were not to 
hl be taxed higher than those of residents, at any time prior to the 
Bi period when it should be entitled to a vote by its delegates in 
\ Congress, provided such non-residents were out of the United 
States. Such lands were not to be so taxed at any time, either 
before or after that period, if the non-resident proprietors re- 
} sided in Virginia, with which this stipulation was to be 
| reciprocal; or in any of the United States, by which such 
| stipulation should be declared reciprocal within their limits. 
i) Neglect to cultivate or improve land within either Virginia 
| or the proposed State, belonging to non-residents, was not 
to subject such non-residents to forfeiture or any other penalty, 
| within the term of six years after the admission of the dis- 
hi trict as a State into the Union. No grant of land or land 
i warrant, to be issued by the proposed State, was to interfere 
iii with any warrant issued from the Land Office of Virginia before 
Hi the separation, if such warrant or grant were executed on land 
| within the district, on or before the first of September, 1788. 
Military lands, appropriated by Virginia to the benefit of indi- 
viduals or classes of individuals, were to continue subject 
to the disposition of that commonwealth until the first of 
September, 1788, and after that time, such of them as might 
be within the proposed State, were to be subject to its own 
disposition. 'The use and navigation of the Ohio river, within 
the limits of the proposed State and of Virginia, were to 
be free and common to the citizens of the United States, 
and a concurrent jurisdiction was to exist between both those 
States and other States situated on the respective sides of the 
river. Any complaint or dispute which might arise between 
Virginia and the district after its erection into an independent 
State, relative to the meaning or execution of the provisions 
here enumerated, was to be determined by six commissioners, 
two of whom were to be chosen by each of the parties, and 
the remainder by the commissioners thus chosen. 

It was stipulated, that if the convention should approve of 
the erectic the district into an independent State on these 
terms, the y should fix a day posterior to the first of Septem- 
| ber, 1787, on which the authority of Virginia over the new 
State, with the foregoing exceptions, was to terminate, and the 
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articles of separation were to become a solemn compact, bind- 
ing on both parties, provided that, prior to the first of June, 
1787, Congress should erect the district into an independent 
State, and release Virginia from its federal obligations, resulting 
from such erection. 

A convention, agreeably to the requisition of the legis- 
lative act just referred to, assembled, and chose George Muter 
its President. ‘The expediency of erecting the district into 
a separate State, on the terms specified by the act, was 
agreed upon. ‘These terms were formally accepted by the 
convention. The first day of June, 1792, was designated 
as the period when the district was to become independent 
of Virginia, and the articles of separation were at that time 
to be considered as a compact obligatory on the people of 
Kentucky. 

Elections were held in December, 1791, for members of a 
convention, which was to assemble on the first Monday of the 
ensuing April, at Danville, to form a constitution for the State 
of Kentucky. ‘The State had been admitted into the Union 
on the fourth of February, of the same year. At the time 
prescribed for holding the convention, that body assembled and 
framed a constitution for the State, which was superseded in 
1799, by another instrument, under which the State Govern- 
ment is now in operation. 

The view which has been presented in this article of the 
‘ History of Kentucky,’ is from necessity, very cursory. We 
have been compelled to restrict it within the period at which 
the first settlement of Kentucky was effected, and that at 
which the State assumed its independent rank among the mem- 
bers of our great political society. Subsequently to that 
period, many occurrences connected with the history of the 
State, and of great interest to itscitizens, have taken place, 
which, from the excitement they produced and the influ- 
ence they exercised, are well deserving of regard. 

In contemplating the past history of Kentucky, there is 
ample cause of gratification to its citizens, and no less ample 
cause of hope for the future. Within a few years, what revo- 
lutions have not been accomplished in the appearance of ex- 
ternal nature, and in moral and intellectual condition! Arts, 
science, literature,—the institutions of enlightened political 
society ; the refined enjoyments of domestic life ; the security 
of property, and the inducements for exertion, which it is inces~ 
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santly strengthening and extending, are all results of that one 
great principle, for which the age is becoming more and more 
distinguished,—the acknowledgement of the right of every 
human being to advance his own happiness, without infringing 
that of others. 

The work of improvement is however not yet completed. 
The spirit which has so long slumbered over the degradation 
and moral ruin of the old world, is just awaking. Its efforts 
may for a time be resisted, and its onward course retarded by the 
desperate struggles of the policy which has been directed against 
the rights and the happiness of many, to preserve the supposed 
interests of afew. But its triumph must, and willcome. There 
is no strength which can successfully contend long with the ener- 
gies of the enlightened, when supported by intrepidity and 
virtue. In our own country, their effects have been evinced 
by the rapidity with which it has advanced towards the ulti- 
mate and only valuable object of civil and political institu- 
tions, the happiness of the people. And in no part of our ex- 
tensive territory has their influence been more perceptible or 
salutary, than in the West. Under their impulse, men have 
there proceeded with firm, undeviating step, in the course 
which is to lead them to the enjoyment of all that can be 
attained by human power, or should be desired in the present 
state of being. ‘They have established governments, which, 
while their subordination to one central and controlling power is 
willingly conceded, have, within themselves, the vital principle 
by which their permanence is rendered secure. In the pursuit 
of the objects which they contemplate, as members of the great 
political confederacy, they are never unmindful of the duty 
which they owe to that supreme authority, but make all tempo- 
rary and all sectional interests subservient to its control. 

From such devotion to the general weal, guided and sustain- 
ed by such moral and intellectual force as has hitherto attended 
it, what may not be anticipated for the republic? With the 
exhaustless resources of every kind which physical nature has 
lavished on the West, what prosperity is too brilliant to be pre- 
dicted as its destiny? Its citizens have only to persevere in 
the career, which they have opened for themselves and so suc- 
cessfully pursued, in order to deserve and obtain the high 
praise of having contributed to the attainment of that final and 
best object of virtuous ambition,—national greatness, unsullied 
by national guilt. 
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Art. I1.—Cousin’s Philosophy. Mes. Murat 


Cours de Philosophie. Par M. V. Cousin, Professeur de 
Philosophie a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Introduc- 
tion & l’ Histoire de la Philosophie. Paris. 1828. 


We propose to offer in the present article a sketch of the 
philosophy of Victor Cousin, one of the most distinguished met- 
aphysicians of the day, and to inquire what he has done for the 
advancement of intellectual science. Has he merely affixed 
his name to another of those ingenious fictions, called systems 
of philosophy, which will reign for a season and then be sup- 
planted? Does he only present us the ideas of his predecessors 
newly arranged? Or, has he added to them something of hisown, 
which essentially helps the cause? His genius, alike brilliant 
and profound, has given an attraction to the subject of meta- 
physics, altogether unprecedented in the annals of philosophy. 
Since the year 1828,—when he returned to the professorial chair, 
after a long absence,—his lectures have been attended by crowds 
not merely of the learning, but the fashion of Paris. We can- 
not expect in a brief outline of these lectures, to impart an idea 
of the beauty and eloquence of their style ; for this we must re- 
fer the reader to the work itself, which will well reward peru- 
sal. ‘Those who do not adopt the system of Cousin, or are 
not prepared to admit with him, that intellectual philosophy is 
the culminating point, ‘le dernier mot’ of humanity, cannot fail 
to admire the profoundness of his views, the extent of his learn- 
ing, his fearless but catholic spirit, his reverence for religion and 
his just respect for humanity. From a profound analysis of the 
human mind he has elaborated the thread, which is to conduct 
him through the labyrinth of systems and schools; while his 
soaring genius, rising above all the particulars of periods or sects, 
comprehends in its splendid generalization, not the actual mere- 
ly, but the possible, and embraces in one vast idea, God, man and 
the universe. 

Although the philosophy of mind is so unsettled, yet it is gen- 
erally admitted that the mission of the philosopher is to describe 
and arrange what in some form or other is already known, and 
to elicit the truth from the various disguises and fallacies by which 
it is concealed. ‘This eclectic principle is adopted by Cousin 
as the essential character of his philosophy. He attaches him- 
self tono school, he invokes not the genius of any one great mind, 
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but the geniusjof philosophy alone. It is with hima fundamen- 

tal maxim, that*évery system which has been believed must con- 
tain some truth, that the mind of man is so constituted, that it 
never assents to any proposition wholly destitute of truth. ‘That 
a small portion of truth has given currency to monstrous errors 
is a fact, which, far from rendering us skeptical as to the 
reality of truth, only illustrates its value. 


‘Ce que j’enseigne, ce n’est pas telle ou telle philosophie, mais 
la philosophie elle-méme, ce n’est pas l’attachement a tel ou tel 
systeme, si grand qu’il puisse étre, l’admiration de tel ou tel homme, 
quelqu’ait été son genie, mais |’esprit philosophique, supérieur a 
tous les systemes ét a tous les philosophes, c’est a dire |’amour 
sans bornes, de la vérité ou qu’elle se rencontre, |l’intelligence de 
tous les systemes qui pretendent la posseder tout entiere, et qui 
en possedent au moins quelque chose, et le respect de tous les 
hommes qui l’ont cherchée et qui la cherchent encore avec talent 
et loyauté. La vraie muse de |’historien de la philosophie n’est 
pas la haine, mais l’amour; et la mission de la critique n’est pas 
seulement de signaler les extravagances trés réelles et trés 
nombreuses des systemes philosophiques, mais de déméler et de 
dégager du milieu de ces erreurs, les vérités qui peuvent et qui 
doivent y étre mélées, et par la, de revéler Ja raison humaine a ses 
propres yeux, d’absoudre la philosophie dans le passé, de |’enhar- 
dir et de l’éclairer dans |’avenir.’ 


Cousin’s plan embraces the whole history of philosophy in 
every age and nation, its leading minds and various systems. No 
one system, he says, can be fully comprehended without an 
acquaintance with all the consequences which may be fairly 
charged upon it, the causes which influenced its developement, 
and a view of its relation to the period to which it belongs. In 
conformity with this eclectic principle, an account of every sys- 
tem is the broad base on which only should be raised the struc- 
ture of intellectual science. He assumes, that all the problems 
which the human mind can propose to itself have been succes- 
sively advanced, and that the various modes by which they have 
been solved, or attempted tobe solved, have given birth to numer- 
ous philosophical theories, which may all be referred to two 
schools, the sensual andthe ideal. ‘To the first belong those sys- 
tems which derive all our knowledge from the senses, to the second 
those which derive it from the intellect. ‘To these he afterwards 
added two others, the skeptical and the mystical,—they are the 
extremes, to which the two original systems tend, and at which 
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they always arrive. Each system which has prevailed, owes its 
temporary success to the truth contained in it, but being found- 
ed ona partial view of the mental phenomena,—although offered 
as complete,—it fails to explain the whole, and thus generates 
doubt, and at last skepticism. But the mind cannot remain in 
a state ofunbelief. Distrusting its reasoning powers, whose in- 
sufficiency it has experienced, it takes refuge in faith and is car- 
ried to the extreme of mysticism. As each of these schools 
has been adopted, they must all contain some truth ; but truth is 
one, and as there have been four schools, neither contained the 
wholetruth, buteach, with the element of truth which secured its 
adoption, involved some element of error. ‘These four divisions 
comprehend the whole field of intellectual philosophy, and are the 
foundation of the arrangement, under which our author treats its 
history, ‘The lectures delivered in the year 1829, commence 
with a preliminary sketch of ancient philosophy, and then pro- 
ceed to the history of the sensual school of the eighteenth 
century. ‘Those of the preceding year are occupied with an 
analysis of the understanding, with a view to ascertain the laws 
which regulate its operations. 

The history of philosophy is the history of human reason, and 
therefore supplies the materials and the tests of intellectual sci- 
ence. The individual examinationef mind affords, however, the 
most certain knowledge; there we have actual experience of 
the phenomena in question. But the internal vision is liable to 
be disturbed and obscured by the false media through which 
we look, and even by the nearness and familiarity of the objects ; 
both methods are therefore adopted by Cousin, and he believes 
that the results of his internal investigation are every where con- 
firmed by the testimony of history. 

At the commencement of his course, he undertakes to prove 
that philosophy is an essential element in our nature, that its 
history is not a mere record of arbitrary imaginations and chi- 
. meras, but a necessary result of a real demand of the mind; 
not the reveries of a few men of genius, propagated and main- 
tained by their authority, but a legitimate offspring of the human 
constitution. The various modes in which men are found 
to act are by him referred to five different heads; utility or 
industry, justice, art, religion and philosophy. As soon as man 
appears upon the earth, he finds that without a knowledge and 
control of the laws of the natural world, his frail existence cannot 
be secured fora moment. He observes the properties of the 
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objects around him, and models them to his use. The earth is 
originally only a basis, the matter for the labors of man ; its 
present value and perfection are the result of his labors, and are 
nothing less than the creation of a new world. Such are the 
effects of science and industry. Besides those actions which 
have the character of being useful or hurtful, we observe others 
which are just or unjust. Justice is the basis of civil or political 
society. ‘This does not regard the whole of human nature, but 
confines itself to outward actions ; and does not so much pro- 
tect as regulate liberty. Individually considered, men are not 
equal ; one surpasses another in talents and strength ; but civil 
society, when it places all on the same footing before the law, 
establishes, thus far, a perfect equality. 


‘L’idée dn juste est une des gloires de la nature humaine, 
homme |’apercoit d’abord, mais il ne |’apercoit que comme un 
éclair dans la nuit profonde des passions primitives ; il la voit sans 
cesse violée, et a tout moment effacée par le desordre necessaire 
des passions et des interéts contraires.’ 


The sentiment of the beautiful is naturally called forth by its 
appropriate objects. ‘The mind perceives and welcomes the 
beauty diffused over every thing around us, disengages it from 
the imperfection in which it is immersed, and forms to itself an 
ideal beauty, surpassing any in the external world. 

‘ La beauté de l’art est supérieure a la beauté naturelle, de 
toute la supériorité de l’homme sur la nature.’ 

But this world,—says our author,—so metamorphosed and re- 
modelled by man, is not sufficient for him. His thoughts spring 
far beyond it,—powerful as he is, he yet conceives a higher pow- 
er,—he perceives Deity. Worship is the developement, the 
realization of the sentiment of religion, and accomplishes its pur- 
pose by presenting the idea under some symbol or external 
form. But the mind cannot rest satisfied with symbols; it seeks, 
by analysis and examination, to comprehend the Deity con- 
tained in them. Thus reflection succeeds to faith. ‘'The first 
moment in which man reflects gives birth to philosophy.’ 

Philosophy includes the highest class of our intellectual ope- 
rations. It presents in the form of general propositions, the 
results of the operations of the several distinct principles of 
utility, justice, beauty and religion. 

‘ La philosophie ne coupe point 4 |’art ses ailes divines, mais 
elle le suit, dans son vol, mesure sa portée et son but.’ 
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These views, if correct, should be confirmed by history, for 
human nature is manifested in the species, which exhibits the 
same elements asthe individual, onalargerscale ; and accordingly 
Cousin finds, after taking a survey of the whole course of history, 
that my philosophic element is more or less developed in every 

eriod. 

, In the East, philosophy appeared with the traits of infancy 
and enveloped in religion ; passing thence into Greece, it grad- 
ually threw off the weight of authority and came forth from the 
hands of Socrates in its proper shape, as the spirit of inquiry, 
examination and reflection. In the middle ages, it was again 
brought under subjection. The characteristic of the scholastic 
philosophy was to keep within a circle, not marked out by 
itself, but imposed by ecclesiastical authority. ‘That of the pres- 
ent age is the free use of reason, and the emancipation is now 
complete. The philosophic spirit, once introduced into the 
world, cannot be checked ; the proportion of philosophers, viz. 
of those who reflect, increases with every age, and although 
philosophy is still in its infancy, we may look forward with con- 
fidence to its maturity. This, if not favorable to presumption, 
at least is so to hope. 


‘Car tout ce qu’on n’a pas derri€ére soi, on |’a devant soi, et il 
vaut mieux avoir de l’avenir que du passé.’ 


Having shown, that the philosophic element is a part, and 
the highest part of human nature, the author thence infers, that 
it will so appear in history, which is the image of human nature ; 
for the history of philosophy is the history of the understanding, 
considered under all the circumstances in which it canbe called 
to act. This history is both special and general; special, 
because it treats of only one part of our nature, the intellectual ; 
and general, inasmuch as this part includes a variety of distinct 
faculties or forms, under which it operates. 

As the history of philosophy is a special examination of our 
intellectual part, Cousin regards it as a necessary preliminary, 
to ascertain the elements of which this is composed. The 
understanding, like the other faculties, is developed before it is 
observed and examined. When it began to be reflected on, then 
philosophy began. It has been the object of all those philoso- 
phers who have left any trace in history, to give an account of 
the understanding, its nature, laws and rights ; but a rigorous and 
scientific analysis of it has been only twice attempted ; first by 
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Aristotle, and next by Kant. Cousin does not admit, that either 
of these philosophers has arrived at a perfect analysis ; that 
they have discovered all the elements of the intellect, or all the 
relations between them. 


*C’est quand nous aurons ces élémens, quand nous les aurons 
reduit, quand nous aurons saisi tous leurs rapports, que nous 
serons en possession des fondemens de la raison et de son histoire.’ 


Cousin therefore analyzes the mind anew. He begins by 
assuming what he thinks no one will deny, that human reason, 
whether applied to internal or external things, conceives under 
two ideas, which are the ultimate elements of thought,—unity 
and multiplicity. ‘These two ideas have been recognized in 
all systems, and expressed by several terms, such as the 
necessary and the contingent, the absolute and the relative, the 
infinite and the finite, substance and phenomenon. A just 
analysis, in Cousin’s opinion, identifies all the first and also 
all the second of these terms and reduces them to two, as 
vast as reason or even as the possible; viz. unity and multi- 
plicity, or plurality. These arise in the mind simultaneously, 
or if multiplicity succeed unity, the succession is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Unity cannot act without generating plurality, viz. 
variety, and variety cannot be produced except by unity. The 
two are connected by the relation of cause, which relation is as 
necessary as the elements themselves ;—from their existence, 
results all reality and life. These two terms, unity and plu- 
rality, express the ultimate points of Cousin’s analysis, and 
together with the relation of cause, by which they are necessa- 
rily united, constitute,—to use his own words,—a triplicity which 
resolves itself into unity. ‘This unity is intelligence or mind. 
It is,—says he,—the vice of both ancient and modern systems, 
that they separate unity from plurality, the infinite from the finite, 
so that the passage from the one to the other is impossible. 
But the absolute and the infinite must result in the relative and 
the finite, because the first is a cause and this relation is of its 
essence. 

The union of the infinite with the finite by the relation of 
cause is the distinguishing trait of our author’s theory, the bridge 
by which he crosses the hitherto impassable gulph. 

Arrived at this sublime point, he adds, we have lost sight of 
earth; we can discern nothing but these three abstractions, unity, 
multiplicity and cause, which are the integral elements of human 
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reason, and also of the Divine intelligence. He proceeds to 
examine more at large the nature of these abstractions. Hu- 
man reason is impersonal, that is, independent of our will. We 
can act or refrain from acting, but we cannot change a mathe- 
matical conception, we cannot make equality difference, or virtue 
vice; therefore personality consists in the will. Reason is 
absolute, universal, divine. Human reasonis imperfect, because 
it is enveloped in a finite nature; but still it is a fragment of the 
pure incorruptible intellect,—the absolute reason, whose essence 
is always the same. 

Ideas are not the products of intelligence, but intelligence 
itself; we cannot call them ours ; they are not so much concep- 
tions of human reason, as of that absolute reason of which ours 
is a part. ‘They are only lent as it were to human reason, and 
their existence there is wholly intellectual. The condition of 
intelligence is not merely that it exist in the mind, but that it 
be developed, that is, we must be conscious of it, for intelli- 
gence without consciousness is merely the abstract possibility of 
intelligence. Now consciousness implies difference ; thus unity, 
whichis intelligence, necessarily results in variety ; and that this is 
through the relation of cause, Cousin undertakes to shew, by a 
further examination. 

In perceiving ourselves, we necessarily perceive something not 
ourselves, by which we are limited and controlled ; this gives us 
the idea of the finite, that is, the limited ; but the finite cannot arise 
in the mind without the idea of the infinite. The infinite is 
known only by its acts, hence we get the idea of cause. It is 
not in the power of man to destroy these three ideas, which are 
the foundation of all his consciousness. ‘They are not an arbi- 
trary production of human reason ; they constitute that reason 
and what is true of that, is true also of absolute reason, a part 
of which it is. This absolute reason being of necessity a cause, 
must of necessity create; thus we are conducted from God to 
the universe, by creation. 

The common idea of creation is, that something is made out 
of nothing. But the philosophers tell us, that nothing cancome 
of nothing ; whence it follows that creation is impossible, and 
since the world does actually exist, as it could not be created, 
it must be self-existent. Thus we have two self-existent prin- 
ciples. 

But if we examine this idea of nothing, we shall find it to be 
a mere hypothesis, without proof. To create, is a thing not 
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difficult to conceive, for we create every time we will, we pro- 
duce an effect which we ascribe to none other than ourselves. 
The act begins by virtue of the principle of causation, which ex- 
ists in us, and is essential to mind. ‘To cause, then,—according 
to Cousin,—is not to create out of nothing, but to exercise any 
inherent power. God creates from the power inherent in his 
nature ; as He is absolute, to create in Him is necessary, and the 
difference between the creative power in man and God is, the 
general difference of an absolute and relative cause. In man, 
the creative power cannot pass the limit of his own mind, and 
is besides controlled by accidents without and within. Still it is 
creative power, and so far a type of divine creation. 

The principle of causation is not exhausted by its effects, but 
retains all its potency and nature. The creation of the uni- 
verse, though necessary, and a manifestation of God, does not 
exhaust the Deity, as when we will, it does not exhaust the 
power of willing. 

The harmony of the universe proves the unity of God; but 
harmony is not unity, for it supposes variety. The whole world 
reflects God, that is, the elements of his divine essence, unity and 
variety ; these pass into the world, and return thence to the con- 
sciousness of man ; that is, are perceived and comprehended by 
him. 

Thus, setting out from human nature, weascend to God. 
Since mind is of one essence, it must in man be a portion of the 
Divinity. From God, who is of necessity a cause, we proceed 
to the world he has created. From creation we are brought 
back to humanity, as that which comprehends it end is the 
‘résumé’ of all nature. In each we find the three ideas, unity, 
multiplicity and cause, which are the foundation of all things. 
The result,—at which the philosopher arrives on completing 
this circle of existence, human and divine,—is this grand truth, 
that history, which is the image of humanity, may be resolved 
into the same elements ; whence it follows that there can be but 
three grand epochs in history, each of which is characterized by 
the prevalence of one of these elements over the other, and the 
degree in which one modifies the other. 

Cousin further considers the development of reason as two- 
fold,—spontaneous and reflective. The nature of universal 
truths, or rather of that power which recognizes them, isa point 
which has puzzled the metaphysical world not less than the 
passage from the infinite to the finite. That they are recognized 
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by the human mind is a fact which no one denies, but the philoso- 
phers wish to account for it, and in this they have not yet succeed- 
ed to their own satisfaction. Kant calls these elements of reason, 
subjective laws, that is, laws of the human mind ; but if they are 
subjective, or personal, we cannot,—says Cousin,—transport 
them out of ourselves ; and according to this theory, although the 
external world may be to us an invincible belief, it cannot be a 
separate existence ; and the same may be said of God. Cousin’s 
explanation of this problem is the distinction of reason, as spon- 
taneous and reflective. Spontaneity, according to him, is the 

ower which reason has to seize truth at a grasp ; to compre- 
hend and admit it without explanation, ‘These truths are not 
personal, they do not belong to this or that mind, but they are 
universal,—of the essence of all mind. ‘This involuntary per- 
ception of truth is, he says, accompanied with enthusiasm, and 
man ascribes it to God ; it is, in fact, a real revelation. It has 
been called inspiration, and is in all languages distinguished from 
reflection. ‘This spontaneous reason, by the aid of analysis, that 
is, by a process of reflection, engenders those elements of human 
reason, which philosophers call categories. Reflection does not 
give, it only explains these, for these laws are universal, and 
reflection is personal. It must be acknowledged that reason 
operates in both these ways, and the only objection to the expla- 
nation from Cousin is, that almost in the same breath in which 
he describes reason as twofold, that is, spontaneous and reflective 
or liable to err, he affirms that it is impersonal, absolute and 
incapable of error. Nothing, he says, can be more impersonal 
than reason, and these universal truths are a part of, or consti- 
tute it. But if reason be defined to mean the power of appre- 
hending universal truth, it cannot be used to express the whole 
development of mind. 

His explanation does not differ essentially from that of Fichte, 
who also ascribes to the human mind a twofold nature, the 
absolute and the phenomenal. The root of the difficulty 
appears to us to lie in the identification of reason with universal 
truth, The perception of this truth does not necessarily impose 
universality on the percipient, neither does the fact that the per- 
cipient is finite, limit these truths to its own finite nature. [¢ is 
an undoubted power of the human mind to attain more or less 
perfectly, to knowledge of something beyond itself. ‘Though not 
secured from error, it can yet arrive at the conception of truth, 
and with all its frailty, recognize and adore perfection, and thus, 
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while bearing the marks of a created, and consequently a finite 
nature, it proves the Creator divine. Although we do not object 
to the terms spontaneity and reflection as designating two ope- 
rations of human reason so different, as the perception of absolute 
and relative truth; yet this explanation does not solve the 
metaphysical problem,—in our opinion a mere chimera,—of the 
transportation of the laws of the human mind into the universe ; 
or show satisfactorily, how the absolute and the impersonal can 
be, at the same time, the relative and personal, though we can 
readily admit, because experience proves it, that the human 
mind is so constituted, as to take in both these classes of ideas. 

But to return to our author. The human mind, he says, 
contains in a latent state those divine rays, which reflection 
afterwards developes. These are the truths of spontaneity, and 
are the same toall. The vast variety and differences of man- 
kind,—which are not to be denied, but explained,—arise from 
reflection. Spontaneity is uniform, but reflection is an element 
of difference. ‘The condition of reflection is time, that is, suc- 
cession. As reflection can only consider the elements of thought 
successively, it may take one to be the whole. This is the 
source of all error. But errorcan never becomplete ; reflection 
in its most extravagant wanderings may always be brought back, 
for it must have hold of some truth. Error does not consist in 
false, but in incomplete ideas ; and every conception,—according 
to this system,—is true, excepting so far as it is taken for the 


whole truth. 


‘Nous sommes toujours dans Je vrai, et en méme tems nous 
sommes presque toujours dans le faux lorsque nous refléchissons, 
parce que nous sommes presque toujours dans |’incomplet, et que 
l’incomplet est necessairement de la variété encore et déja de 


l’erreur.’ 


If we apply the test of history to this principle, we shall find 
that it discloses the same unity and difference on a larger scale. 
The elements of human nature are developed successively ; 
error is fugitive, while truth is universal and enduring. 

With regard to the order of their development, Cousin says, 
that in the human mind, the elements appear at first confusedly, 
till reflection examines and separates them. The finite is 
always in the mind, for our first perception is of ourselves; but 
this idea, too weak at its commencement to absorb the others, 
is absorbed by the infinite, which being developed, its chance 
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of predominance is great. ‘The obscurity which accompanies 
it adds to its power. Man loses hinself in the contempla- 
tion of this infinite, which he knows he has not made. 


‘Le moi dans sa faiblesse, ne pouvant pas s’attribuer ces 
caracteres majestueux et terribles s’anéantit dans cette intuition 
formidable: ’humanite s’éclipse & ses propres yeux, en presence 
dé]’étre qui seul est en possession de |’unité; de]’infinité, de latoute 
puissance, de |’éternite, de |’existence absolue.’ 


Man cannot begin by realizing that reason in him is but a 
part of this divine essence, but at length he feels his importance ; 
the ravishing sentiment of power eclipses every other. Then 
comes the epoch of personality, of the finite. ‘This will be an 
age of movement, of physical science, enterprise, liberty. When 
these two epochs have had their full course in every sphere, 
the third,—the perception of their relation, arrives. From this 
will result a more enlarged development, a more rational state 
of things. 

This necessary order of succession conceals,—in Cousin’s 
opinion,—an order more profound ; the order of generation, for 
each epoch is modified by, andis the result of, the preceding. 
Thus the eternal elements of all things are found in his- 
tory, which, according to this philosophy, is not merely a com- 
pendium of human nature, but of the universe. 


‘Que dis-je! Vhistoire ne réfléchit pas seulement tout le 
mouvement de l’humanité, mais comme |’humanité est le resumé 
de l’univers, lequel est une manifestation de Dieu, il suit qu’en 
derniere analyse |’histoire n’est pas moins que le dernier contre- 
coup de l’action divine.—L’ordre admirable qui y regne, est un 
reflet de |’ordre eternel ; la necessite de ses lois a pour dernier 
principe Dieu lui-méme, Dieu considéré dans ses rapports avec 
le monde, et particuligrement avec l’humanité qui est le dernier 
mot du monde. 

‘Si histoire est le gouvernement de Dieu, rendu visible, tout 
est a sa place dans |’histoire; et si tout y est a sa place tout y est 
bien, car tout mene au but marqué, par une puissance bien- 
faisante. 

‘L’histoire ainsi congu dans cette harmonie universelle est 
donc eminemment belle ; elle est une poesie admirable, le drame 
ou l’epopée du genre humain.’ 


Regarded thus as a whole, the result of the necessary opera- 
tion of wise and beneficent laws, ordained by an infinitely 
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perfect Being, a’ not only beautiful and philosophical, 
but highly moral. e can conceive of Deity as being in his 
nature absolute and without any relation to this world, but 
such is not the God of humanity,—such is not the God revealed 
to us in the benevolence, the harmony, the justice of the uni- 
verse. For, if there be a Providence apparent throughout all 
history, it must be by his regular laws. If nothing can exist 
except on the condition of its relation to God, every thing has 
its reason, and nothing is insignificant. ‘The world of ideas is 
hid in the world of facts, and it is the mission of the philosopher 
to disengage and distinguish these ideas, to connect each fact, 
even the most particular, with some generallaw. ‘The grand prin- 
ciple on which he must proceed, according to Cousin, is, that every 
place represents necessarily an idea, of consequence one of the 
three ideas into which all others may be resolved. ‘This is the 
first rule of history, and, applied to the grand manifestations of 
each period, admits of three divisions, the place, the people, 
and individuals, or great men. Climate and country must be 
allowed to have an influence in determining the character of a 
people, unless we can believe that he who is consumed by the 
heat of the torrid zone, is called to the same destiny as he who 
inhabits the frozen deserts of Siberia. A vast continent, sur- 
rounded by the impassable ocean, divided by immense mountains, 
like Asia, is the place where we must look for the prevalence 
of the infinite ; and here, in the commencement of history, we 
find the first epoch. ‘The finite is an age of personality, it is 
developed in a land abounding in rivers, seas and facilities for 
inter-communication. ‘The third requires a large continent in 
the temperate zone, possessing navigable waters and varied pro- 
ductions. ‘This epoch is recent, and has scarcely passed its 
barbarous period. Although each epoch is marked by the 
prevalence of one idea, yet this does not exist alone, otherwise 
it would be a mere abstraction; other elements appear in a 
greater or less degree ; hence the necessity of considering apart 
the several peoples comprehended in any one epoch, each of 
which exhibits some modification of the leading idea. Every 
nation has its own place and connexions in the grand system of 
humanity,—owes its character to the ages that preceded it, and 
bequeathes one to those which come after. ‘The prevailing idea 
must pass through each of the spheres, industry, law, art, religion, 
and philosophy, before it has completed its work. Philosophy 
is the most important, and that which explains all the rest. The 
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history of philosophy, says Cousin, affords the light by which 
alone we can know and comprehend all other histories. While 
its generalisation contains not merely the most important truths, 
but all that can strictly be called truth. 


‘C’est la vérité abstraite qui fonde et legitime la vérité qui se 
rencontre dans le concret. 

‘ Toute lumiére comme toute vérité est dans l’abstraction, c’est- 
a-dire dans la reflexion, c’est-a-dire dans la philosophie.’ 


Thus we have only to consider the philosophy of each peo- 
ple in any given epoch, and raise it to its highest generalisation, 
to obtain the idea of this epoch. 

This particular idea is always taken by each people for the 
whole. One truth appears after another, till at length all the 
elements of thought arrive at their complete development. 
Thus there is a continual struggle of opinions, for when one idea 
or people has performed its part in the great drama of human- 
ity, it must yield to the next, and this cannot take place without 
a struggle. War therefore is, in the opinion of our author, 
inevitable, but is not to be regarded as an evil; since it condu- 
ces to that succession of ideas, which is the completion of human 
nature. Each people will conquer, will endure for a time, and 
having fulfilled its destiny, pass away and give place to the next ; 
but humanity is superior to all epochs, outlives all, is perfected 
by all. Although each people, collectively considered, repre- 
sents,—as Cousin expresses it,—an idea, that is, has a prevailing 
character, yet nations are made up of individuals, and some of 
these express more, others less, the general spirit of their age. 
Those who represent it most completely are its great men. 
They add to the general character their own individuality, 
which gives it life and reality. As. they are the most perfect 
expression of the idea of their age, history treats only of them, 
and through them, represents the whole epoch. ‘They are not 
only the expression but the result of their age, formed by it, 
as well as identified with it, and being the expression of human- 
ity, which is the compendium of the universe,—to know them, 
is to know every thing. After great men,—says he,—there is 
nothing more to seek. 


‘ Ainsi la nature réprésente Dieu, et commela nature avec toutes 
ses lois se resume dans l|’humanité, et que |’humanite avec toutes 
ses époques, se resume dans les grands hommes, il en resulte, 
avec une rigueur qui ne laisse rien a contester, que l’ordre des 
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choses ou plutét le mouvement perpetuel des choses, n’est dans tous 
ses momens et dans tous ses degrés, que |’enfantement des grands 


hommes.’ 


This idea, that great men bear the stamp, and afford the 
truest specimen of their age, is both beautiful and just. 

When formed, the great man is the instrument of a power 
not his own,—the idea of his time. When the moment for its 
appearance arrives, he comes, and remains only so long as he is 
needed. Cousin admits that this savors of fatalism, but,—he 
says,—great men have ever been fatalists, have regarded them- 
selves as the instruments of destiny, as irresistible ; and hence 
their success. The result of success is power, and men, when 
they have obtained power, often abuse it, but they would not hold 
ita moment were it not for sympathy with theirage ; hence the 
devotion paid to the great man. Mankind identify him with 
themselves, and have an irresistible conviction that he zs the 
people, the epoch. The glory which crowns him is his due, for 
glory is the appropriate reward of great results. 


‘La gioire est le cri de la sympathie et de la reconnoissance, 
c’est la dette de ’humanité envers le génie, c’est le prix des ser- 
vices qu’elle lui paye avec ce qu’elle a de plus precieux, son 
estime.’ 


As their success commands our admiration, so does their fall 
excite our compassion ; but we must remember that humanity 
always prevails, and although we give a sigh to the noble van- 
quished, we would not change their destiny, for that would be 
to retard the progress of humanity. It is the same with the 
philosopher and his systems. In the combats of philosophy, we 
find matter not of regret but encouragement ; they indicate that 
humanity is preparing to take a new step, and confirm our faith 
in the excellence of human reason, which, in the conflicts of its 
great men, profits by their errors as well as their victories, 


‘qui n’avance que sur des ruines, mais qui avance incessament.’ 


As thought and action are the two most important manifes- 
tations of mind, the greatest men are philosophers and warriors ; 
and as philosophy is the last and best form of humanity, and that 
which comprehends all the rest, its history is the completion of 
all history, the highest, the most comprehensive theme that can 
challenge and reward the labors of genius. 
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The idea of a universal history is recent, and even those his- 
tories which are called so, are restricted to a single department 
of human nature, as religion, law, or philosophy. ‘The philo- 
sophical histories which have appeared in Germany, ‘ that land 
of classic lore,’ } excellent as far as they go, represent only 
particular schools. Universal history, in Cousin’s sense of it, 
has never been accomplished. It aims at nothing less than to 
seize the harmony of all things,—of nature, time and humanity. 
Such is the magnificent plan which this philosopher has con- 
ceived, and which he, if any one, seems able to fill up. Nothing 
can be foreign to his immense design; every department of 

hysical or mental existence will supply its beam of truth to 
the torch which shall irradiate the path of history and consum- 
mate the science of mind. ‘The eclectic principle is the polar 
star, which guides him in the vast career on which he has 
entered. He will examine every system and refer it to its true 

lace, accept every truth and harmonize every contrariety. 
The two great schools, the sensual and the ideal, include every 
idea the mind can conceive,—and they have both been com- 
pletely exhausted. Nothing can go beyond the sensualism of 
the school of Locke, the idealism of Kant and Fichte. The 
only remaining course,—as our author affirms,—unless the mind 
is destined to stop short in the nineteenth century, is, to recon- 
cile and amalgamate the two, or rather the truths of each. 
Thus the eclectic philosophy is not only the best, the true, but 
the only possible philosophy. 

Humanity is a grand topic. It is not an immovable picture, 
but a continued action of life and reality, whose periods and 
eras are all connected by the wisest relations, evolving the most 
beneficent effects. Nor is this all, for this immense develop- 
ment of created mind is but a single manifestation of that infinite 
and eternal mind, in whose essence all others are contained. 

It must be acknowledged that the vastness, the optimism and 
the unity of this plan,—whatever may be thought of its practi- 
cability,—invest the subject with a sublimity and grandeur it has 
never before possessed, and raise the mind which contemplates 
it, in some measure, to the elevation of his, by whose genius it 
was conceived. 

A point much insisted on by Cousin is the relation of cause, 
by which the difficulty of passing from the infinite to the finite 
isremoved. ‘There isno possible form of existence, which does 
not come under one or the other of these terms, which is not 
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either infinite or finite ; the difference between them is radical. 
How can that which is finite -nd varied, come from that which 
is infinite and one? How can unity generate variety, unless it 
first contain this variety in its essence, that is, unless it be not 
unity? But, says Cousin, causation is of the essence of the 
absolute, of necessity it creates. Creation involves two things, 
the creating cause and that which is created. This relation which 
unity has to variety, that is, the necessity of producing it, accord- 
ing to this philosopher, connects the dissimilar elements of the 
infinite and the finite, in a legitimate and intelligible manner. We 
are not keen enough to perceive the peculiar effect attributed 
to this explanation,—that of absolving unity from the supposed 
absurdity or impossibility of generating variety. Unity and 
plurality are abstractions of the mind, ideas essentially distinct 
and incompatible. ‘T’o affirm that one of these abstractions is the 
other, that is, that unity is, or can become variety, is a contradic- 
tion. But when we affirm that the Deity has created the uni- 
verse, or to speak metaphysically, that the infinite can produce 
the finite, we are not guilty of this absurdity, we advance an al- 
together different proposition, that is, that a being, possessing the 
attribute of infinity, can create finite natures. ‘This proposition, 
though it demand proof, involves no contradiction ; but if it did, 
Cousin’s explanation does not assist us, for that either assumes 
the very point in question, and affirms that unity does and must 
generate variety, or else defines unity to be not one, but two 
ideas,—unity and causation. ‘The infinite is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the finite by the relation of cause ; but in admitting 
this, we must give up unity as synonymous with the infinite, 
that is, in the abstract sense of the term. 

His reduction of all philosophical systems to two, is not desti- 
tute of foundation, but he carries the spirit of system too far,— 
a spirit of which, he himself says, ‘ rien n’est si impitoyable,’— 
when he insists on ranging every philosopher in one or the other 
of these schools. ‘The soundest minds have been those which 
have avoided a system, and cannot be said to belong exclusively 
to either school. Cousin admits, that although the sensual 
system of the continent was founded on Locke’s philosophy, 
Locke himself did not go to that extreme, and it appears even 
from Cousin’s view,—which is not altogether a fair one,—that 
all the principles derived by the sensual philosophers from 
Locke were truths, which, being incorporated with their errors, 
gave them currency. 
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The arrangement of all history into three epochs savors 
also too much of system. All the actual and possible forms of 
existence are reduced to three elementary ideas. Can any thing 
more be conceded, than that they may all be distributed into 
three classes? ‘To class objects according to their most general 
character is not the same thing as to resolve them into their 
ultimate elements, and we conceive, that in this instance 
the two are confounded, But admitting that these three abstrac- 
tions, the infinite, the finite, and their relation of cause, are the 
ultimate elements of thought, that there is no idea which is not 
compounded of these, and that the species exhibits only what 
belongs to the individual ; still it is not without some aid from 
fancy, that the order established by Cousin is made out to pre- 
vail throughout all past and future history. 

There is no idea more just in itself and more happily brought 
out by this able philosopher, than the eclectic principle,—that 
there is a portion of truth in every system which gives it cur- 
rency, while it is the taking this portion for the whole, which is 
the source of error. ‘The method he proposes of gathering up 
these scattered truths, is the true philosophical method, the only 
one which will, in the end,—although by slow degrees,— 
establish intellectual philosophy on immutable principles, or 
exorcise it out of that wizard circle of theory and system, in 
which it has been for ages spell-bound. 

Notwithstanding, however, the excellence of this principle, the 
sublimity, extent and profoundness of his views, the splendor 
of his genius, which adorns no less than it illuminates every point 
to which it turns, there is in this writer a fondness for system 
and a disposition to generalize on insufficient grounds, which 
will bar his approach to perfection. 

It is this power of generalization which distinguishes the phi- 
losophic from the vulgar mind, and to it we owe the benefits of 
science, yet it is one which needs to be exercised with caution. 
He who soars on the eagle’s wing, should possess the keenness 
of his glance, and his faculty of unerring descent to earth, or 
else the ideas he gathers, though they may indicate this lofty 
flight, will have little value, applied to things below. 

When we find a mind of such depth and comprehension as 
Cousin’s, betrayed into the spirit of system and the subtilties 
of abstraction, we doubt if this is the age in which the science 
will be completed, and we venture to predict, that his is not the 
last metaphysical system which mankind are destined to receive. 
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But, although we cannot regard this system as the ultimatum 
of intellectual philosophy, yet is the science deeply indebted to 
Cousin, for the new light bestowed by his genius, and the attrac- 
tion with which he has clothed a subject, often unjustly and 
ignorantly depreciated. 


‘La philosophie,’ says Madame de Staél, ‘est la beauté de la 
pensée ; elle atteste la dignité de l’homme, qui peut s’occuper de 
l’eternel et de l’invisible, quoique tout ce qu il y a de grossier dans 
sa nature éloigne.’ 


We are not among the number of those, who regard the labors 
of the metaphysician,—even when unsuccessful,—as altogether 
wasted. The evils of a speculative and visionary mind are not 
those which it behoves us, in the present day, especially to guard 
against. ‘The calculations of interest and the division of labor 
are every where chaining down men’s minds to a point, and we 
rejoice that there are spirits of higher range abroad, though their 
flight be in the clouds, whose call may rouse us to a sense of 
the grand features and broad principles of humanity.* 


Art. and Times of Richard Baxter. % 
The Life and Times of the Rev. Richard Baxter, with a 
Critical Examination of his Writings. By Rev. Wituiam 
Orme, author of the Life of Joun Owen, D. D., Biblio- 
theca Biblica, &c. In two volumes, Boston. Crocker 
and Brewster. 1831. 


It is not our intention to enter into any.extended examination 
of this work; the general character of Baxter being, as we may 
suppose, already familiar to most of our readers, We shall 
only advert to a few leading features in the history of this emi- 
nent man, whose eventful life, and the noble principles by 
which it was actuated, might furnish copious subjects for reflec- 
tion. Both these are exhibited by the author of the volumes 
before us, who has shown how well he was qualified for his task, 
by the fidelity and good judgment, with which he has executed 


* Having stated in a former article on the same subject,—N. A. R. 
vol. xxix. p. 67.—that we should probably resume it in a future No. it 
may be proper to add here, that the present article is by a different wri- 
ter. 
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it; more especially, by an exemplary candor and apparent free- 
dom from prejudice rarely found in historians of events, which 
enlist the passions, and array men in parties. ‘The reputation 
Mr. Orme obtained by his former works will not, we think, be 
impaired by this; though in consequence of his lamented death 
immediately upon its completion, it comes before the world as 
a posthumous publication. 

We may venture to say, that no period of civil history is 
more remarkable for events or characters, for men and things, 
than were the ‘Times of Richard Baxter.’ His life, which 
somewhat exceeded seventy-six years, embraced the whole 
of that term, so memorable in the annals of England, com- 
mencing with the closing of the reign of King James and 
the accession of his ill-fated son, Charles I., and ending with 
‘the glorious Revolution,’ as all Dissenters at least love to call 
it, in 1688, under William and Mary. ‘The date of Baxter’s 
birth, was Nov. 1615, and of his death, Dec. 1691. Of these, or 
of any great events passing before him, Baxter was not made to 
be aspectator merely. His genius and temper, the unquencha- 
ble ardor of his spirit, his acuteness of penetration, his ready elo- 
quence, his industry, which neither sickness nor imprisonment 
seemed to interrupt, his glowing zeal, and, above all, his ‘love of 
souls,’ actuating and animating the whole man, disposed him to 
take a most lively interest in such affairs. And as the political 
changes of that day were essentially connected with the church, 
and indeed were, for the most part, proposed or urged in the 
name of, and for the sake of religion, Baxter could bear his part 
in them without violating the character, which amidst all his 
engagements and all his troubles he never forgot, which he 
deemed it his duty and his glory ever to maintain, that of a 
faithful minister of Christ. Accordingly, when the violence of 
the royalists in his neighborhood, and some experience of 
personal danger, had made it unsafe for him to continue with 
his beloved flock at Kidderminster, we find him, first, at court, 
preaching moderation to the King, whose want of it with the 
madness of the people cost him his head; then, as chaplain 
with the parliamentary army, whose cause he preferred, but 
whose excesses he fearlessly condemned ; now, contending with 
its Antinomian officers in theological warfare, and refuting their 
fanaticism with his well known metaphysical subtilty, and then 
earnestly and tenderly exhorting them to look to their souls ; not 
fearing to call Cromwell an usurper, telling him even to his face, 
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that the ancient monarchy liad been a blessing, and asking of 
him how England had forfeited it ; and yet not refusing him his 
just credit before the people, for the good he had done. 
Again, we find him after the usurper’s death uniting with his 
Presbyterian brethren, some of the most eminent ministers of 
the times, of whom were Calamy, Manton, and Bates, to bring 
back the king; and finally, when the monarchy was settled and 
Episcopacy restored, laboring with all the resources of his learn- 
ing, eloquence, and scholastic skill, to obtain what,—however 
by some desired and by others opposed, could have proved 
but a temporary expedient, fruitful, like most other such 
schemes, of troubles,—an agreement in church government 
with the Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 

During these several changes, in which, and more especially 
the last, we mean the conference at Savoy, Baxter bore a very 
prominent part, his conduct, according to the opinion of his bio- 
grapher, does credit to his conscientiousness rather than to his 
wisdom. ‘He acted with the Parliament,’ says the author, 
‘but maintained the rights of the king; he enjoyed the benefits 
of the Protectorate, but spoke and reasoned against the Protec- 
tor. The craft and duplicity of Cromwell he hated and 
exposed ; but the gross dissimulation and heartless indifference 
of Charles to every thing except his own gratification, it was 
long before he could be persuaded to believe.’ Mr. Orme 
here, as throughout his work, adopts the views naturally taken 
by Dissenters in England, and which, with some modifications, 
would probably be adopted x" the advocates of liberty, civil 
and religious, every where. e of this favored country, who 
have never known the burdens and disqualifications suffered by 
Nonconformists in Great Britain, may be incompetent judges 
of the nature of the evil, and of the opposition with which it 
should be resisted. For ourselves, we can perfectly understand 
Baxter’s preference of Charles, notwithstanding his vices, or 
rather, we should say, of the monarchy with the return of good 
order, to Cromwell with his ‘ greasy hat’ and hypocritical 
prayers, or to the Commonwealth and Sir Harry Vane, with his 
antinomian and fanatical followers. At the same time, we doubt 
not in the least the correctness of the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Orme, on the course pursued by Baxter in these critical 
times, ‘ that abstract principles and refined distinctions, in these, 
as in some other matters, influenced his judgment rather than 
plain matters of fact ; that speculations often distracted his mind 
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and fettered his conduct, while another man would have formed 
his opinion on a few obvious principles and facts, and have done, 
both as a subject and achristian, all that circumstances and the 
scriptures required.’ 

But what is most remarkable, and should never certainly be 
overlooked in any view we can take of the character of 
Baxter, is his uniform piety and spirituality. However 
engaged in public affairs, whatever may have been his cir- 
cumstances, employments, dangers, or fears, he never forgot 
his business and duty as a minister of the gospel. To this, his 
chosen vocation, all things else were subservient. Whether at 
Kidderminster, with his own people, or in London and at Court, 
with the army among soldiers, or in prison with his fellow pris- 
oners, he was the same devoted minister, incessantly laboring 
by his lips, his writings, and his life, to persuade men to be rec- 
onciled to God. His industry must have been wonderful ; nor 
less so his power of abstraction. Some of his largest and ablest 
works were produced amidst scenes, which, if they did not secu- 
larize, would have totally discouraged most men from such 
pursuits. And while, in his daily intercourse with people of all 
characters, he was adding to his stock of experience and know- 
ledge of mankind ; recording too, as his diary shows, with great 
accuracy, passing events, he was composing those books of con- 
troversy and practical religion, which have come down to us in 
folios ; some of which, had he lived earlier, would have placed 
him among the fathers of the church. It was during the latter 
part of his chaplainship in the army, and chiefly, as he mentions 
in his preface, under confinement by severe illness, that he 
wrote his ‘ Aphorisms on Justification,’ and his ‘ Everlasting Rest.’ 
‘His disputes with the Antinomian soldiers,’ says Mr. Orme, 
‘led to his Aphorisms, while his labors and afflictions produced 
his Meditations on the ‘ Saint’s Everlasting Rest.’ We can 
hardly agree with this author, that they betray no marks of 
haste or crudeness. Still less can we say with the eloquent 
Barrow, however competent a judge, that, ‘of the writings of 
Baxter, his controversial ones were seldom confuted, and his 
practical ones never mended.’ For undeniably, they are diffuse 
to vexation, and are full of the metaphysical subtilties of his 
day. Yet with all their faults they are the productions of a noble 
genius, inspired by the eloquence of a holy soul, and probably 
have done more in their day, than any other uninspired writings, 
to make men wise to salvation. 
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Notwithstanding his learning and skill in disputation, of which 
last he was too fond, Baxter enjoyed few advantages of early 
instruction. Indeed, his education, both religious and secular, 
was exceedingly neglected. His constitution was originally 
weak ; his health from childhood was poor; so that he was 
but little at school, and never at a university. In answering 
a letter of Anthony Wood, who inquired whether he was an 
Oxonian, he replied with much simplicity and dignity, ‘As 
to myself, my faults are no disgrace to any university, for | was 
of none. I have little but what I had out of books, and incon- 
siderable helps from country tutors. Weakness and pain helped 
me to study how to die, and that set me on studying how to 
live. Beginning with necessities, I proceeded by degrees, and 
am now going to see that, for which I have lived and studied.’ 

One of the most remarkable features in this history, distinct 
from the personal character of Baxter, is the exhibition it gives 
of the church and of the general state of religion in the reign of 
the first Charles, before the times of the Commonwealth. We 
are aware of the prejudices, to which all men of a professedly 
religious party are exposed, and are willing to admit, that the 
statements of Dissenters in relation to Episcopacy are to be 
taken with some charitable allowance. ‘The sense of grievances 
inflicted by an ecclesiastical establishment naturally quickens 
in the sufferers a discernment of its abuses; and not seldom 
does the just resentment of these degenerate into hatred and 
uncharitableness. We fear, that this danger has not been suffi- 
ciently guarded against by Dissenters in England at the present 
day. But it is to be remembered, that, at the period of which 
Baxter writes, he was himself a Conformist. His family was of 
the church, and all his early associations and feelings were in favor 
of Episcopacy. Yet, in speaking of his own neighborhood and 
while he was yet a youth, in his father’s house, in Shropshire, 
he complains, 

‘That he had not the benefit of Christian instruction, or of the 
public preaching of the gospel ; that there was little preaching of 
any kind, and that little calculated to injure rather than to ben- 


efit. 

‘In High Ercall, there were four readers in the course of six 
years; all of them ignorant, and two of them immoral men. At 
Eaton-Constantine, there was a reader of eighty years of age, Sir 
William Rogers, who never preached; yet he had two livings, 
twenty miles apart from eachother. His sight failing, he repeat- 
ed the prayers without book, but to read the lessons he employed 
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a common laborer one year, a tailor another ; and, at last, hisown 
son, the best stage-player and gamester in all the country, 
got orders and supplied one of his places. Within a few miles 
round, were nearly a dozen more ministers of the same de- 
scription : poor, ignorant readers, and most of them of dissolute 
lives.* Three or four, who were of a different character, though 
all Conformists, were the objects of popular derision and hatred, as 
Puritans. When such was the character of the priests, we need 
not wonder that the people were profligate, and despisers of them 
that were good. ‘The greater part of the Lord’s day was spent 
by the inhabitants of the village in dancing round a may-pole, 
near Mr. Baxter’s door, to the no small distress and disturbance 
of the family.’ 


At a late period, or about 1640, writing of the state of reli- 
gion in Worcestershire, where he resided, his own parish of 
Kidderminster being in that county, he laments the extreme 
ignorance and profligacy, that were prevalent. With the excep- 
tion of some ministers and their hearers, who for their greater 
strictness were stigmatized as Puritans or fanatics, he said that 
‘the people seemed to mind nothing seriously but the body and 
the world.’ 

‘They went to church and could answer the parson in respon- 
ses, and thence to dinner, and thence to play. ‘They never prayed 
in their families; but some of them on going to bed would say 
over the creed, or the Lord’s Prayer ; and some of them the Hail 
Mary,—Ave Maria!—They read not the scriptures nor any good 
book or catechism. Few of them indeed could read or had a Bible.’ 


The majority of this class he represents as merely worldly 
men, intent on their business or interest. Of the rest, most 
were swearers, and drunkards, utter strangers to the power of 
religion. In the same connexion he complains of the low stan- 
dard, not only of preaching, but of character among the clergy ; 
with whom, notwithstanding eminent exceptions, there were 
found too many idle, ignorant, and unprincipled. 


*In his Third Defence of the Cause of Peace, Baxter gives the names 
of all the individuals above referred to, with additional circumstances of 
a disgraceful nature in the history of each. The statement is a very 
shocking one, even in the most mitigated form in which we could present 
it; but justice to Baxter and to his account of the times, required that 
the facts should not be withheld. They give a deplorable view of the 
state of the period, and show, very powerfully, the necessity of some of 
the measures which were pursued at a future period for the purification 
of the church. 

VOL. xxxv.—No. 76. 6 
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In contrasting this deplorable condition of the church at that 
period with the changes that followed, Mr. Orme remarks ; 


‘ Whatever may be said or thought of the personal religion of 
Cromwell, the influence of his measures and government on the 
state of religion in the country was highly favorable. I have 
quoted the strong language of Baxter, respecting the sects and the 
divisions of the period, and the pointed censures which he pro- 
nounces on many of the leading men. It is right I should quote 
what he says about the improved state of religion during the Com- 
monwealth. What a contrast does the following picture present, 
to the dismal representation of the condition of religion during 
the early days of Baxter, which have been given in the first part 
of this work ! 

‘** T do not believe that ever England had so able and faithful a 
ministry since it was a nation, as it hath at this day; and I fear 
that few nations on earth, if any, have the like. Sure I am, the 
change is so great within these twelve years, that it is one of the 
greatest joys that ever I had in the world to behold it. O, how 
many congregations are now plainly and frequently taught, that 
lived then in great obscurity! How many able, faithful men are 
there now in a county, in comparison of what were then! How 
graciously hath God prospered the studies of many young men 
that were little children in the beginning of the late troubles, so 
that they now cloud the most of their seniors! How many miles 
would I have gone twenty years ago, and less, to have heard one 
of those ancient reverend divines, whose congregations are now 
grown thin, and their parts esteemed mean, by reason of the nota- 
ble improvements of their juniors!” ’ 


Baxter’s moderation in his controversial opinions is well 
known. ‘This quality pervaded all his speculations, and is the 
more remarkable, and certainly not the less honorable, when 
we consider the ardor of his mind and his susceptible temper. 


In his views of public affairs, as we have seen, it led him to 


differ in some respects from both the great parties, into which 
the kingdom was divided, cordially approving neither, some- 
times condemning both, and in turn, as is the usual fortune of 
conciliators, censured by all. In religion, it made him averse to 
the extremes of Calvinism and Arminianism ; and he labored to 
unite them. The system he adopted, and has maintained in his 
works, may be considered as a middle path between the two. His 
moderation was not relished by the advocates of the orthodox 
school, especially the Independents, who were jealous of the 
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slightest departure from their form of sound words ; and all the 
influence of Baxter’s character, and incontestable superiority to 
most of them,—for we except ‘such as Howe ,—could not avail 
with them to protect him from the charge of heresy. The sys- 
tem he maintained, has been called Baxterianism, and they who 
have adopted it, have been called, either for reproach or honor, 
Baxterians. 

Amidst his fervent zeal and his unwearied labors to persuade 
men to be reconciled to God, there was not wanting a shrewd, 
and some would think, though we do not profess ourselves of 
the number, a wise management of his influence. He says in 
his own account of his preaching, that he was accustomed, even 
in his most earnest exhortations, to introduce something too 
learned or abstruse for his people to comprehend, to the end, 
that they might be sensible of their ignorance, and of the great 
need in which they stood of a well-qualified ministry. 

It was the fate of Baxter, as it has been of multitudes before 
and after him, to be calumniated. Indeed, when we consider 
the times in which he lived, and the violent prejudices and pas- 
sions which all must have inevitably encountered, who took any 
part in public affairs, it would be surprising if Baxter, who was 
always in the midst of the warfare, should have escaped. Besides 
the imputation of heresy, and of other things less innocent, he was 
charged with covetousness, and specially with urging oppressive 
bargains with his booksellers. As the accusation is of itself 
singular, and his mode of refuting it may show to our readers 
something of the mystery of book-making i in those days, when 
folios rather than duodecimos were in question, we shall set 
down his own account of the matter. Authors, who have books 
to make, and printers who have books to publish, will not fail 
to find their own peculiar interest in the matter; while it may 
give to the curious reader some idea cf the extent, to which 
religious works were circulated at that period. 

Having adverted, says Mr. Orme, to several of the false 
charges, which had been made against him, he thus proceeds. 
The date of the letter is 1678. 


‘But now comes a new trial; my sufferings are my crimes. 
My bookseller, Nevil Symmonds, is broken, and it is reported 
that I am the cause, by the excessive rates that I took for my 
books of him; and a great dean, whom I much value, foretold 
that I would undo him. Of all the crimes in the world, I least 
expected to be accused of covetousness. Satan being the master 
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of this design to hinder the success of my writings when I am 
dead, it is part of my warfare, under Christ, to resist him. I tell 
you, therefore, truly, all my covenants and dealings with book- 
sellers to this day. 

‘When [I first ventured upon the publication of my thoughts, 
I knew nothing of the art of booksellers. I did, as an act of 
mere kindness, offer my book called ‘The Saint’s Rest,’ to 
Thomas Underhill and Francis Tyton, to print, leaving the mat- 
ter of profit, without any covenants, to their ingenuity. ‘They 
gave me ten pounds for the first impression, and ten pounds a 
piece, that is twenty pounds for every after impression, till 1665. 
I had, in the mean time, altered the book, by the addition of 
divers sheets. Mr. Underhill died; his wife became poor. Mr. 
Tyton had losses by the fire in 1666. They never gave, nor 
offered me a farthing for any impression after that, nor so much 
as one of the books; but I was fain out of my own purse to buy 
all that I gave to any friends, or poor person that asked it. 

‘This loosening me from Mr. 'Tyton, Mr. Symmonds stepped 
in and told me that Mr. Tyton said he never got three-pence by 
me, and brought witness, Hereupon I used Mr, Symmonds only. 
When [I lived at Kidderminster, some had defamed me of a cov- 
etous getting of many hundred pounds by the booksellers. I 
of had, till then, taken of Mr, Underhill, Mr. Tyton, and Mr. Sym- 
if monds, for all, save the ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ the fifteenth book, which 
usually I gave away; but if any thing for second impressions 
# were due, I had little in money from them, but in such booksas I 
i wanted at their rates. But when this report of my great gain 
| came abroad, | took notice of it in print, and told them I intend- 

4 ed to take more hereafter: and ever since I took the fifteenth 
book for myself nd friends, and eighteen-pence more for every 
ream of the other sourteen, which I destinated to the poor. With 
this, while I was at Kidderminster, I bought Bibles, to give to all 
the poor families; and I got three hundred or four hundred 
pounds, which I destined all to charitable uses. At last, at Lon- 
don, it increased to eight hundred and thirty pounds, which, deliv- 
ering to a worthy friend, he put it into the hands of Sir Robert 
Viner, with a hundred pounds of my wife’s, where it lieth, settled 
on a charitable use after my death, as from the first I resolved. 
If it fails, I cannot help it. I never received more of any book- 
seller than the fifteenth book, and this eighteen-pence a ream. 
And if, for after impressions, I had more of those fifteenths than I 
gave away, I took about two third parts of the common price of 
the bookseller, or little more, and oft less; and sometimes I paid 
myself for the printing many hundreds to give away ; and some- 
times I bought them of the bookseller above my number, and 
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sometimes the gain was my own necessary maintenance; but I 
resolved never to lay up a groat of it for any but the poor. 

‘ Now, sir, my own condition is this: Of my patrimony or small 
inheritance I never took a penny to myself, my poor kindred 
needing much more. I am fifteen or sixteen years divested of all 
ecclesiastical maintenance. I never had any church or lecture 
that I received wages from, but, within these three or four years, 
much against my disposition, | am put to take money of the 
bounty of special particular friends ; my wife’s estate being never 
my property, nor much more than half our yearly expense. If, 
then, it be any way unfit for me to receive such a proportion as 
aforesaid, as the fruit of my own long and hard labor, for my 
necessary and charitable uses; and if they that never took 
pains for it have more right than I, when every laborer is master 
of his own, or if I may not take some part with them, I know 
not the reason of any of this. Men grudge not a cobbler, ora 
tailor, or any day-laborer, for living on his labors; and why an 
ejected Minister of Christ, giving freely five parts toa bookseller, 
may not take the sixth to himself, or to the poor, I know not. 
But what is the thought or word of man? 

‘ Dr. Bates now tells me, that for his book, called the ‘ Divine 
Harmony,’ he had above a hundred pounds, yet reserving the 
power for the future to himself; for divers impressions of the 
Saint’s Rest, almost twice as big, I have not had a farthing : for 
no book have I had more than the fifteenth book to myself and 
friends, and the eighteen pence a ream for the poor and works of 
charity, which the devil so hateth, that I find it a matter past my 
power, to give my own to any good use; he so robs me of it, or 
maketh men call it a scandalous thing. Verily, since I devoted 
all to God, I have found it harder to give it when I do my best, 
than to get it: though I submit of late to him partly upon char- 
ity, and am so far from laying up a groat, that (though I hate 
debt) I am long in debt.’* 


The extent of these transactions with booksellers, as well as 
the unwearied industry and fertility of Baxter, may at once be 
seen by a reference to the list of his books, making: in all, one 
hundred and sixty-eight distinct treatises or works. Some of 
these were considerable volumes. In the chronological cata- 
logue appended to these memoirs, we observe, that the largest 
proportion were originally published in quarto or octavo ; while 
three or four, as the ‘Christian Directory’ and the ‘Catholic 
Theology,’ the one printed in 1675, the other in 1673, in the 


* Appendix to Baxter’s Own Life, No. xii. 
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interval only of two years,* were in folio. When we con- 
sider the troublesome scenes, in which he was continually 
involved ; his constant bodily infirmities, and the demands on 
his time and thoughts, while serving in the army as chaplain 
and while engaged in the protracted conference at Savoy ; his 
repeated confinements in prison, where he complains of being 
deprived of his books ;—when we add to this the extent of 
reading displayed in his writings ; the correspondence to which 
they frequently led, and the diversity of subjects they embrace, 
it is impossible not to admire the indefatigable application and 
resources of his mind. Something of this wonder will be 
diminished, as is common upon a near examination of all seem- 
ing prodigies, by considering, that he first preached a great part 
of all that he published. His practical works, as we now have 
them in four volumes folio, were for the most part sermons ; 
and he, that at the present day should print what he preaches, 
as did the worthies of those times, Howe and Manton and 
Henry, might soon take rank, as far as bulk and volume are 
concerned, with the Fathers of the Church. But with all these 
deductions, which we make out of regard to the truth of things, 
we agree with Mr. Orme, that ‘it is indeed marvellous, that a 
man, who was no less marked for the number and variety of 
his bodily infirmities than for the multiplicity of his ministerial 
avocations, and who seemed to have lived only in the atmos- 
phere of a printing-office, should -inger all these disadvanta- 
ges have produced volumes with the ease, that other men issue 
tracts.’ 

To those, who have never acquainted themselves with the 
extent of Baxter’s productions, and have thought of him only, 
as it must be confessed the melancholy portraits usually affixed 
to his books represent him, as a demure, broken-hearted, joy- 
less man, it will probably be surprising to learn, that he was a 
Poet. Mr. Montgomery, in his recent collection, has given him 
a place among the Christian Psalmists of England, and speaks 
of a little volume of ‘ Poetical Fragments,’ published under a 
very quaint title in 168], as ‘inestimable for its piety and far 
above mediocrity in many passages for its poetry.” Mr. Orme 
also mentions, that he left, fully prepared for the press, an 
entire poetical version or paraphrase of the Psalms of David, 


*Among his works is a folio in Latin of more than nine hundred 
pages, 
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with some other hymns, which were published after his death 
in 1692, by his friend and first biographer, Matthew Sylves- 
ter. 

The courage and intrepidity of Baxter were apparent in all 
his conduct. ‘There was that within him, which, had he lived 
a century before, would have defied not imprisonment only, but 
torture and death. He had frequent calls for these virtues and 
he never shrunk from the trial. We have already adverted to 
his interview with Cromwell, whom he always regarded as an 
usurper,* and when summoned to answer before Jeffries 
for his refusal to conform, he proved how little he feared the 
face of man. ‘That infamous Judge, probably the worst 
that ever disgraced the bench of justice, was resolved, in 
defiance of all evidence and equity, to make Baxter, whom he 


* As this interview is a remarkable passage in the life of Baxter, and 
sets ina strong light the character of Cromwell] as well as his own, we 
shall here extract it,as copied by Mr. Orme from Sylvester. 

‘« A little while after, Cromwell sent to speak with me, and when I 
came, in presence of only three of his chief men,} he began a long and 
tedious speech to me of God’s Providence in the change of the govern- 
ment, and how God had owned it, and what great things had been done 
at home, and abroad, in the peace with Spain and Holland, &c. 
When he had wearied us all with speaking thus slowly about an hour, 
I told him it was too great condescension to acquaint me so fully with 
all these matters, which were above me; but I told him that we took 
our ancient monarchy to be a blessing, and not an evil to the land; and 
humbly craved his patience that I might ask him how England had ever 
forfeited that blessing, and unto whom that forfeiture was made? I was 
fain to speak of the form of government only, for it had lately been 
made treason, by law, to speak for the person of the king. 

“Upon the question, he was awakened into some passion, and then 
told me it was no forfeiture, but God had changed it as pleased Him ; 
and then he let fly at the parliament, which thwarted him; and espe- 
cially by name at four or five of those members who were my chief 
acquaintances, whom I presumed to defend against his passion: and 
thus four or five hours were spent. 

“ A few days after he sent for me again, to hear my judgment about 
liberty of conscience, which he pretended to be most zealous for, before 
almost all his privy council; where, after another slow tedious speech 
of his, I told him a little of my judgment. And when two of his com- 
pany had spun out a great deal more of the time in such like tedious, 
but more ignorant speeches, some four or five hours being spent, I told 


+ Lord Broghill, Lambert, and Thurlow, were the individuals present 
on this occasion. Lambert fell asleep during Cromwell’s speech.—Baz- 
ter’s Penitent Confessions, p. 25. 
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hated for his influence, an example to the Presbyterians, whom 
he affected to despise. It is said, that Jeffries would have 
inflicted corporal punishment on Baxter, but that his brethren on 
the Bench would not accede to it. He loaded him, however, 
with all manner of abuse, calling him the ‘old blockhead, the 
unthankful villain, that would not conform, who had poisoned the 
world with his linsey-woolsey doctrine,’—because, we presume, 
of his preaching to the carpet-makers of Kidderminster,—‘a con- 
ceited, stubborn, fanatical dog, a snivelling Presbyterian, a Kid- 
derminster bishop ;’ and finally when Baxter began to speak, he 
thus reviled him, ‘ Richard, Richard, dost thou think we’ll hear 
thee poison the whole court; Richard, thou art an old fellow, 
an old knave; thou hast written books enough to load a cart ; 
and every one as full of sedition, [ might say treason, as an 
egg is full of meat. Hadst thou been whipt out of thy wri- 
ting trade forty years ago, it had been happy.’ ‘I know thou 
hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of the brotherhood 
in corners, waiting to see what will become of their Don, anda 
doctor of your party,’—looking to Dr. Bates,—< at your elbow, 
but by the grace of God, I'll crush you all.’ 

Such was the conduct of Jeffries towards a man, whose 
only offence was the publication of a ‘ Paraphrase on the 
New-Testament, some passages from which were described 
as seditious.’ For this a heavy fine was inflicted, with impris- 
onment till he paid it, and he was bound to his good behaviour 
for seven years. He sustained his trial with an admirable com- 
posure, only replying to the outrageous abuse of the Judge, ‘I 
am not concerned to answer such stuff; but am ready to pro- 
duce my writings for the confutation of all this ; and my life 
and conversation are known to many in this nation.’ 

We scarcely know a name, that has come down to us in 
history, loaded with deeper execration than this of Lord 


him, that if he would be at the labor to read it, I could tell him more of 
my mind in writing in two sheets, than in that way of speaking in man 
days ; and that I had a paper on the subject by me, written for a friend, 
which, if he would peruse, and allow for the change of the person, he 
would know my sense. He received the paper afterwards, but I scarcely 
believe he ever read it; for 1 saw that what he learned must be from 
himself; being more disposed to speak many hours than to hear one ; 
and little heeding what another said, when he had spoken himself.” ’} 


t Life, part i. p. 205. 
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Jeffries. His character is stamped with a peculiar infamy, 
when we consider the place he filled, and his brutal abuse of 
his high authority. He was notorious on the bench for a 
total disregard for the decencies of his station, for the rights 
of the bar and of the accused, and for the claims of justice. 
‘His progress through some of the western counties,’ says his 
biographer, ‘ might have been tracked by the blood,* which he 
so lavishly shed ; and anecdotes of his cruelties have been pre- 
served, which strike the reader with indignant horror.’+ ‘'To 
do him justice,’ says another, ‘he had a great deal of baseness 
in his nature, having a particular delight and relish in such 
things as give horror to the rest of mankind.” And, we may 
add, his meanness and cowardice in disgrace, his narrow escape 
from the violence of an incensed populace, calling for vengeance, 
and his death in the tower, hastened by his intemperance, are all 
in entire accordance with his insolence, barbarity and vulgar 
prostitution of justice, while on the bench. ‘Two instances, 
indeed, are recorded, in which Jefiries exhibited something 
approaching to kindness and generosity. One of these was in 
favor of the celebrated divine, Philip Henry, who had aided 
him in his studies, while at school. But beyond this, and his 
natural abilities, which none denied, but all saw he abused, he 
seems to have possessed no redeeming quality whatever. 

We turn with pleasure to the personal memoir of Baxter, to 
which, however, we can only advert to mark one or two of 
those prominent passages, not to be omitted in any man’s pri- 
vate history, and always interesting to others in proportion to 
his fame. Baxter remained for a long time single, having 


*¢The apology, which has sometimes been offered for this unjust 
Judge, that his cruelties were perpetrated to please his royal master, 
will not,’says Mr. Orme, ‘stand the test of a rigid examination. That 
King James was cold and cruel too, cannot be doubted; but the conduct 
of Jeffries on this and similar occasions, seems evidently to have arisen 
from his own nature, which was savage, vulgar, and unrelenting. He 
was a fit instrument for doing the work of a despotic government ; but 
he was also admirably qualified for rendering that government an object 
of universal hatred and loathing. Nothing, probably, contributed more 
effectually to the downfal of James’s authority, and the utter extinction 
of his influence in the country, than the brutal outrages of this man.’ 

+See Biography of eminent British Lawyers, by Henry Roscoe, Esgq., 
son of the celebrated William Roscoe, pubiished in Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 
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repeatedly expressed his determination to remain so; and even 
in his writings he had argued against the ‘conveniences of min- 
ie | isters’ marrying.’ Yet with the usual sacrifice in such cases of 
ie | resolution to inclination, and with the usual ingenuity, always 
q pardonable but sometimes ludicrous, which finds some peculiar 
circumstances to excuse it, as soon as he found himself by the 
act of uniformity taken off from his public labors, he was com- 
fortably married, at the age of forty-seven, to Miss Marga- 
ret Charlton, aged twenty-two. ‘The good man, in rela- 
ting at some length his happy experience in this enterprise, 
acknowledges ‘ that it was a matter of much public talk and 
‘ wonder, so that the King’s marriage,’ which happened about 
t the same time, ‘was not more talked of.’ But he observes, 
with a gravity, which our readers from their deep respect will 
not fail also to maintain, ‘that the true opening of her case and 
mine, and the many strange occurrences, which brought it to 
pass, would take away the wonder of her friends and mine, that 
: knew us, and the notice of it would much conduce to the under- 
standing of some other passages of our lives ; yet wise friends, 
by whom I am advised,’—and here we cannot but commend at 
once the prudence of the counsel and the wisdom that followed 
it,—‘ think it better to omit such personal particularities, at 
least at this time.’ He could not, however, refrain from add- 
ing, that there ‘was much extraordinary both in her case and 
his own ; that many stoppages intervened and _ long delays, till 
un on Sept. 10, 1662, we were married by Mr. Samuel Clark, in 


arses 


fit the presence of Mr. Henry Ashurst and Mrs. Ash.’ 
! The history intimates, that the attachment commenced on 
ft the part of the !ady, who had been greatly instructed and edi- 
‘ef fied by Mr. Baxter’s preaching; and who entertained such a 
on sense of its usefulness to herself and others, that it was among 
: the conditions to which she consented upon their marriage, 
hi ‘that she would expect none of the time, which his ministerial 
Bt work would require.’ In this respect, Baxter was more favored 
ah than the celebrated Wesley, whose wife complained bitterly, 
Ad that his frequent preaching and journeys made him an unsocial 
JB and absent husband. Notwithstanding the great disparity of 
the their ages, Mrs. Baxter proved a most excellent wife; living 
i i with him more than twenty years in great harmony, and con- 
ie fessing a little before her death, ‘that she had expected more 
ie sourness and bitterness than she had ever experienced.’ Baxter 


had just reason to lament her, for to her exemplary piety and 
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charity, she added such profound deference to his character, 
filial acquiescence in his judgment, care of his clothes and 
exclusive care of his house, as make her an example,* which 
we commend to the initation of the wives of ministers in every 
coming age and of all denominations. 

Nor can it justly be omitted in Baxter’s personal history, 
that he refused a Bishopric, that of Hereford, which, after the 
restoration and the failure of the conference at Savoy, was 
offered and even urgedupon him by Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
the celebrated Karl of Clarendon. <A similar proposal was 
made to his friends and colleagues in the conference, Rey- 
nolds and Calamy. Dr. Calamy hesitated long, and could 
scarcely prevail upon himself to refuse so flattering a dig- 
nity, but at length declined, fearing the calumny it might occa- 
sion. Reynolds accepted, and became bishop of Norwich. 
But Baxter himself at once and decidedly refused, with many 
acknowledgements, however, to the Lord Chancellor ‘ for his 
great favor and condescension,’ and recommending to his atten- 
tion some others, who, he thought, might conscientiously and 
worthily be promoted. The letter is quoted at length by Mr. 
Orme, ‘as an admirable specimen of the simplicity, integrity, 
and disinterestedness of Baxter’s mind.’ 

And here we may observe, in passing, that there is nothing 
in which the fairness of the writer of these memoirs is more 
conspicuous, than in his remarks upon the character and con- 
duct of Lord Clarendon, ‘This is especially to be commended, 
when we consider the contempt with which that great but unfor- 


* We remember hearing a tradition, which it appears was totally 
unfounded, that Baxter was unhappy in his marriage ; and that he had 
even sought out such a trial, for the discipline of his temper and the 
good of his soul. In the memoirs which he published of Mrs. B. after 
her death, he relates many interesting traits in her character ; among 
others, an instance of her great presence of mind, on a particular occa- 
sion when he was preaching, and the people were suddenly frightened 
by the cracking of the main beam in the gallery. Amidst the great con- 
sternation, after the first alarm was given, ‘ Mrs. Baxter,’ says her hus- 
band, ‘went immediately down stairs, and accosting the first person she 
met, asked him what was his profession? He said, acarpenter. ‘Can 
you ‘suddenly put a prop under the middle of this beam? saidshe. ‘I'he 
man dwelt close by, had a great prop ready, suddenly put it under, while 
the congregation above knew nothing of it, but had its fears increased 
by the man’s knocking.’ Surely in ‘such a woman, ‘the heart of her 
husband may safely trust. She will do him good and not evil all the 
days of her life.’ 
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tunate statesman and high-toned churchman was accustomed to 
treat Presbyterians and all dissenting ministers. He lost no 
opportunity, either by his words or his measures, of showin 
them his perfect hatred. He speaks of them scornfully, as igno- 
rant and self-willed, even wanting in good judgment, and ‘ taking 
the worst measures of human affairs that he ever knew of any 
class of men, that had learned to read and write.’ And he 
expressly numbers it among the infelicities and disorders of the 
times of the Commonwealth, that in the prevalent zeal for a 
false religion, the daughters of some noble families condescended 
to marry Presbyterian ministers, and ‘to contract other such 
low alliances.’ 

After his release from the King’s Bench in 1686, upon being 
i required to give sureties for his good behavior, Baxter removed 
to his house in London, and continued for nearly five years to 
assist his faithful friend Sylvester, who afterwards became his 
| biographer, in his pulpit labors. In 1691, his increasing infir- 
i mities confined him to his house and chamber, and finally put 
f an end to his active and zealous life before the close of that 
year. He was greatly honored and lamented at his death. 
The spirit of party had subsided. ‘The political and religious 
dissensions, in which his ardent mind and scrupulous conscience 
'e had disposed him to take so prominent a part, were in a great 
A) | measure composed by the ‘glorious Revolution ;’ the memory 
: of his faithful labors and of his holy living was added to sym- 
pathy in his sufferings for a righteous cause, so that none who 
' knew him refused the homage of their respect. His funeral 
was attended by an immense concourse of mourners of differ- 
ent ranks and denominations, eager to testify their vene- 
ration for an aged servant of God, who amidst numberless 
temptations and dangers had maintained his integrity, and ‘of 
whom,’ concludes his biographer, ‘it might be said with equal 
truth as of the intrepid Reformer of the North, John Knox, 
‘“< Here lies one, who never feared the face of man.’’’ 

The most instructive, and for that reason the most interesting 
work of Baxter, remains to be noticed. We refer to his review 
of his own life and opinions, after his long and busy career. In 
no account of Baxter, should this remarkable production be 
overlooked. It was written towards the conclusion of his life. 
i}. It marks the candor and integrity of his spirit ; the impartiality 
and accuracy, with which he had studied himself; and presents 
a faithful history of the gradual and successive changes of his 
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own mind. It would, therefore, be unjust to present it in any 
other than his own words. This has been done by both his 
biographers, and parts of it have often been quoted. We shall 
only therefore at present refer to it, and commend it to our 
readers, as a legacy of wisdom and matured experience. It is 
full of instruction for the young and for the old. 

Those of our readers, whose want of opportunity or inclina- 
tion may prevent their consulting the folios of Baxter, may find 
an abridgment of this excellent work, as also of the most valu- 
able of his practical treatises, in these volumes of Orme. They 
will see for themselves how impartial and discriminating was 
Baxter’s judgment, and how kind his feelings, at an age, when 
it is not uncommon to find them impaired. They will see how 


time and experience, advancing knowledge and observation of 


affairs, had taught him to be less confident in himself, and less 
distrustful of others; to attach less value to fervor of profes- 
sion, and more to an humble, modest, and sanctified life; not 
to expect too much from great and splendid enterprises in reli- 
gion ; and to believe that its noblest influences are in privacy, 
self-denial and charity. ‘1am more deeply afflicted,’ says he, 
‘for the disagreements among Christians, than I was when I was 
a younger Christian, and am more deeply sensible of the sinful- 
ness of those, especially of pastors of churches, who cause such 


divisions.’ ‘I am more apprehensive of the sin and mischief 


of using men cruelly in matters of religion, and of pretending 
men’s good and the order of the church, for acts of inhuman- 
ity or uncharitableness. Such know not their own infirmity, 
nor yet the nature of pastoral government, which ought to be 
by love; nor do they know the way to win a soul, or to main- 
tain the church’s peace.’ ‘Idonot lay too great a stress upon 
the external modes and forms of worship,as many young pro- 
fessors do; and if I were among the Greeks, the Lutherans, 
the Independents, yea, the Anabaptists, owning no heresy nor 
setting themselves against charity and peace, I would hold 
occasional communion with them as christians.’ ‘1 am not so 
narrow in my special love as heretofore ; and am not for nar- 
rowing the church more than Christ himself allowed, nor for 
robbing him of any of his flock. {fam much more apprehen- 
sive of the odiousness and danger of the sin of pride, especially 
in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical. I think, that so far as 
any man is proud, he is kin to the devil, and utterly a stranger 
to God and to himself.’ 
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With equal ingenuousness he adverts to the undeniable infir- 
mity of his own temper, which old age had not wholly sub- 
Ry dued. He confesses it with a touching simplicity ; and declares, 
8a that though God may have forgiven him, he cannot forgive 
himself for the rash words and deeds, by which he had seemed 
injurious, or less tender and kind than he should have been to 
his near and dear relations. ‘For when such are dead,’ adds 
he, ‘ though we never differed in point of interest, or any other 
matter, every sour, or cross, or provoking word, which I yave 
them, maketh me almost irreconcilable to myself ; ; and tells me 
how repentance brought some of old to pray to the dead, 
whom they had wronged, to forgive them in the hurry of their 
passion.’ 

These are among the changes, which Baxter describes, as 
having gradually taken place in his religious feelings and opin- 
ions. ‘They are more honorable to him than all the glory of 

| his genius, his learning or his eloquence ; and he has given in 

them the most beautiful illustration of one of his own fine say- 
ings, ‘ That as fruit grows mellow in ripening for the taste, so 
old age grows kinder as it ripens for Heaven.’ 


} 


Art. 1V.—Hodgson’s Meme:rs on the Berber Language. 
ft 1. Grammatical Sketch and Specimens of the Berber 
j Language, preceded by Four Letters on Berber Etymolo- 


» 


i gi gies, addressed to the President of the American Philo- 
oe sophical Society. Read Oct. 2, 1829. Published in the 
hh Transactions of the Society. 

ee 2. Notes of a Journey into the Interior of North Africa, 
by Hadji Ebn-ed-Din El-Eghwaati. Translated by W. 
4 i B. Hopeson, Esq., late American Consul at Algiers, and 
i) a Foreign Member of the British Royal Asiatic Society. 
London. 1830. 

er These publications exhibit very satisfactory evidences of the 


zeal and industry with which Mr. Hodgson employed the oppor- 
tunities afforded him by his residence at the Consulate at 
Algiers, for the purpose of extending his own knowledge of for- 
eign languages, and increasing the general stock of philosoph- 
H! ical learning. ‘The want of a competent oriental interpreter 
had been sensibly felt at the Department of State on several 
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occasions of considerable importance, and Mr. Hodgson was 
attached to the Consulate at Algiers, then under the direction 
of Mr. Shaler, for the purpose of enabling him to qualify him- 
self for this service. He had previously exhibited a decided 
talent for the acquisition of foreign and particularly Oriental 
languages, and the results of his studies at Algiers prove that 
the selection was judicious and fortunate. We are glad to 
perceive, that though withdrawn from Algiers, Mr. Hodgson 
has been retained in the public service by the present adimin- 
istration, and that he has been recently attached to the Lega- 
tion at Constantinople, in quality of Interpreting Secretary. 
This situation is still more favorable for literary and philolog- 
ical researches than the other, and we look forward with high 
expectations to the fruits of his labors in this rich field. 

The first of the publications now before us isa series of four 
letters on the Berber language, accompanied by a very concise 
grammatical sketch. ‘They were addressed to Mr. Duponceau, 
and by him communicated to the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety. ‘The name of this eminent philologist would of itself be 
sufficient to establish their claims to attention, and they will be 
found in fact to add a number of curious and valuable particu- 
lars to the little that was before known upon the subject. 

The Berber language is common to a race of men, which, 
under some varieties of physical conformation, is thinly scat- 
tered over the whole North of Africa, from the borders of 
Egypt to the Atlantic ocean. ‘They are entirely distinct in 
person, language and manners, both from the Moors and the 
Negroes, and must therefore be the descendants either of the 
Carthaginians, or of the people who inhabited the country pre- 
viously “to the foundation of Carthage by the Phoenicians, and 
who were known to the ancients by “the names of Libyans and 
Numidians. The former opinion was adopted by Langlés and 
Marsden, and has been recently countenanced by a res; -cctable 
British Journal. The latter was deduced from the same mate- 
rials by Heeren, and is supported inthe work before us. The 
plan upon which Mr. Hodgson conducted his researches is 
described in the following extract. 


‘The more I investigate the subject, the more I am satisfied that 
the idiom of the Berbers is not the remains of the ancient Punic; but 
that it is the same language which was spoken by the inhabitants of 
the northern coast of Africa, at the time of the foundation of Car- 
thage ; much corrupted, however, by the introduction of Arabic, 
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and perhaps in this district at least, of Punic words and forms. 
The former, indeed, are so visible, that it is easy to perceive that 
they do not belong to the original language, from the peculiar 
structure of which they essentially differ. The latter, if any 
there be, it is not so easy to observe, as there are no remains of 
the Punic language sufficient to assist us in the inquiry. We 
may, perhaps, discover hereafter, some traces of it, by comparing 
the Berber of what was called Africa Proper, with the dialects of 
i those parts where Carthaginian colonization did not extend. If 
| the Punic idiom was ever incorporated to any extent with the lan- 
guage of the Numidians in the vicinity of Carthage, or in the 
countries under her dominion, it must have produced a marked 
difference between their dialects and those of the more distant 
tribes, which cannot escape the inquisitive eye of philologists. 
‘My knowledge of the Berber language is, as you will readily 
perceive, very limited. But I have an intelligent Taleb, a native 
._ Kabyle, who is well skilled in that idiom, and in the literal and 


? 
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was made known to me by a Kabyle, in the employment of this 
consulate. On the suggestion of Mr. Shaler, I engaged his ser- 
4 vices, and he now resides in the Consular house, at Mr. Shaler’s 
| expense : such is the devotion of this excellent man to the cause 
of science, and to every thing that may be honorable or useful to 
our country. 

‘Through the medium of the Arabic language, my young Mar- 
about instructs me in his native tongue ; and the enclosed sketches 
are the first fruits of the instruction I have received from him. 
He has translated for me into Arabic several Berber tales; one 
’ of which I have selected, and send you, as well asa piece of Ber- 
; ber poetry, with literal translations, which I have been able to 
| make into English by means of the explanations of my Taleb. I 
could not have done it without his aid. His mind is equal to the 
analytical labor which it required. 

‘But I have found him particularly useful in my investigation 
of the origin of the Berber language. ‘The plan which I pursued 
| was to ascertain whether the proper names of persons and places, 

i which abound in the booksof ancient history and geography, some 

" of the latter of which have been preserved to this day, were in any 

ie) i, way connected with the Berber idiom. If I should not only find 
a that they bore some analogy to it, but that they had such signi- 


4 {| vulgar Arabic. Hamet, as he is called, is a young man, twenty- 
he one years of age, belonging to the Emazzean tribe, vulgarly called 
ee Beni Boojeiah, and to the village of Thegedoween. He studied 
) ae the Koran and Sidi Khalil for six years, at the Mederes or Theo- 
i i logical School of Boojeiah, near which he resides. After having 
i 4 completed his course of divinity, he came to Algiers, where he 
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fications as might naturally be supposed to be connected with 
proper names, a strong argument would be obtained in favor of 
the antiquity of this language and of its being aboriginal to the 
country. If those significant names extended east and west from 
one end of the African continent to the other, and from its north- 
ern coast south even to the Desert of Sahara, where no Phenician 
colony can be supposed to have existed, it would be clear, inde- 
pendently of the inferences that may be drawn from the different 
structure of the two languages, that our Berber could not be the 
Punic, as Marsden and others have supposed ; but was the lan- 
guage of the Autochthones, of the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, which the Phenicians who founded Carthage and their 
descendants were obliged to learn and to speak in common with 
their own, and which procured them the appellation of Tyrii 
bilingues. 

‘Full of this idea, Mr. Shaler and I immediately set to work, 
by turning over the leaves of Herodotus, Pliny, Strabo, Pompo- 
nius Mela, and other Greek and Roman writers; and having col- 
lected a considerable list of geographical names, we hastened to 
present them to our Taleb, and were not a little delighted to find, 
that he recognised in many of them words of his own Janguage, 
bearing such significations as might naturally be supposed to have 
been affixed to towns, rivers, mountains, &c. and that this was 
particularly the case with those names which still continue to be 
in use from the remotest antiquity, and which have at this day the 
same meaning which they probably had in ancient times. So 
far as we have gone, our success has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations ; so much so, that although our labors are by no 
means at an end, [ cannot refrain from giving you some speci- 
mens of our progress. I regret exceedingly that Mr. Shaler’s 
departure deprives me of his powerful assistance: I feel never- 
theless sufficient courage to proceed in this interesting investiga- 
tion, and hope to obtain still more convincing proofs of the fact, 
that the Berber language is no other than the ancient Libyan, or 
Numidian, as you may please to call it.’ 


Mr. Hodgson proceeds to give some examples of ancient 
names of persons and places, which he had found to be signifi- 
cant in the Berber tongue. The following may serve as a 
specimen. 


‘T begin with the word Atlas, the name which has been given 
from the highest antiquity to that chain of mountains which 
extends from the western coast of Africa to the confines of Egypt. 
As this name has come down to us through the Greeks, and is 
closely connected with the ancient mythology of that people, it 
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seems natural to suppose that it is of Grecian origin; but I am 
rather inclined to believe that it is derived from the language of 
the people who inhabit those mountains, from whom most proba- 
bly the Greeks received it, and, according to their well known 
custom, soi{tened the harshness of its sounds to give it that euphony 
which their delicate ears indispensably required. 

‘I cannot find that the Berbers of this day have any discrimi- 
nating name for the chain of Mount Atlas. They call it Adhraer,* 
the mountain, and in the plural Edhrarin. This word is written 
variously by the different authors who have treated of the Ber- 
ber language. Hornemann writes it Idrarn, Ali-Bey Adrer, 
Dr. Shaw Athrair; Mr. Shaler’s vocabulary has the spelling of 
two persons, one of whom writes Adrar, and the other 4derer. 
This shows how differently the auditory organs can be affected 
by the sounds of a language greatly differing from our own. Then 
why could not the Greeks in those remote times have transformed 
Adrar or Adhraer into Atlas? Etymologists well know how 
easily d or dh is changed into ¢; and the liquid sound of r into 
Zand s. I think it unnecessary to cite any examples to you, who 
are, no doubt, familiar with these transmutations of organic sounds, 
It might be said, perhaps, that when the Greeks invented the 
fable of the giant of these mountains, who supported the world 
upon his shoulders, they changed Adrar into Atlas by analogy to 
the words of their own language dadciw and 46dnris, expressive of 
his mighty struggles to bear the weight imposed upon him: but. 
we must be on our guard against fanciful conjectures. 

There can be no doubt that this word Adrar or Adhraer is 
very ancient. Dr. Shaw, in his valuable work on Barbary and 
the Levant, observes that it has been remarked by the ancient 
geographers, that the Atlas chain of mountains was called in 
their times Dyris or Dyrim, and Adderis or Adderim ; and upon 
that he proceeds gravely to discuss a Hebrew etymology of these 
words which he found in Bochart, and an Arabic one of his own. 
But we have at least shaken off the yoke of that pedantic preju- 
dice, which formerly traced all etymologies to the Hebrew and 
the Semitic languages. We do not think that the christian reli- 
gion will be less followed, or the Mosaic account of the creation 
less believed, because we cannot find a Hebrew origin for all the 
idioms of the earth. 

‘These names, which are found in Strabo among the Greeks, 
and in Pliny, Solinus and Marianus Capella among the Latin 
writers, appear to me to be nothing else than the Berber words 


*In this word dh has the sound of 4 in modern Greek, or of the Eng- 
lish th in then, that. 
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Athraer, Adhrarin, which, as I have said before, mean a moun- 
tain or mountains, differently corrupted from what they had been 
before when they were changed to Atlas. Adrar, Athraer, 
Edhrarin, Adderis or Adderim, are evidently the same word, 
with such variations as may naturally be expected, when proper 
names pass from one language into another. There is surely not 
more, nor perhaps so much difference between them, as between 
Antwerpen and Amberes*, Mechlin and Malines, Lugdunum and 
Lyons, *Odveceis and Ulysses, Kapyndév and Carthage. And if the 
Romans or the Greeks changed Adrar and Edhrarin into Adde- 
ris, or in the accusative Adderim ; why from Adderis might they 
not have made Adras, Atras or Atlas ? 

‘The next that I shall adduce is the still existing name of 
Thala, a town celebrated in the history of the Numidian wars for 
its protracted siege, sustained against the army of Metellus, and 
for the sublime devotion of its citizens, who preferred committing 
themselves to the flames, rather than to the hands of their con- 
querors. See Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. 50—52. Thala is the 
parallel of Numantia, and the ancient Numidians probably rivalled 
the [berians in warlike virtues and the love of independence. 
Tacitus, Annal. III. c. 21, mentions another town of the same 
name. 

There are in this name no discrepancies of orthography to 
reconcile between the ancient and modern spelling. The Romans 
wrote it 7’kala, and precisely thus do the Kabyles pronounce it at 
this day. In their language it means a covered fountain, in ccn- 
tradistinction to an open spring, whichis called Aénser. There is 
at this moment in the mountains of Boojeiah, a village of Kabyles, 
called Thala Edhrarin, that is to say, Thala of the mountains, 
from the number or peculiar character of its fountains: the 
ancient Thala may have been so called for the same reason; and 
with this idea the following passage of Sallust presents a remark- 
able coincidence. ‘*‘‘ Apud Thalam, haud longe 4 menibus, 
aliquot fontes erant:”’ this is the advantage which, he says, 
Thala possessed over the town of Capsa, where there was but one 
spring of water, una modo jugi aqua. 

‘The custom of the Kabyles relative to these covered fountains 
is curious and interesting. A house is constructed over them, 
for their defence from the rays of the sun, from rain, and the pol- 
lution of animals. No man is allowed to enter these sacred pre- 
cincts; women alone, who have ever been the “ drawers of 
water” among uncultivated people, can tread the hallowed spot: 
ifa man violate the sanctuary, punishment is inflicted, and an ox 


* The Spanish name for Antwerp. 
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is sacrificed as a piaculum‘to the genius of the fountain. The 
practice of sacrificing goats, cocks, &c. to Jin or Genii is still 
observed by the Arabs and Moors. ‘The ox is dissected by the 
Amekran or chief of the Kabyle thedderth or village, and by him 
distributed to the people, who attend in numbers on these occa- 
sions.”’ 


Numerous other examples are given by Mr. Hodgson of 
affinities of the same description, to which we cannot here 
advert. Our author is of opinion, that the langage spoken by 

erber, and has 
attempted to explain several Egyptian names by recurrence to 
that idiom. His observations upon this point, if not always 
decisive, are certainly worth attention, as will be seen by the 
following extract. 


‘I have, however, had the good fortune to meet here with a 
copy of the most excellent work of M. Champollion the younger, 
entitled “Precis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique des anciens Egyp- 
tiens.” I have read it with avidity, and was delighted to find 
in it some facts, which seem to supportthe conjecture which I 
have ventured to offer to you. ‘The first thing that has struck 
me, is some real affinities in the grammatical forms of the Coptic 
and Berber languages. Now, ne or noui, and ent answer in Cop- 
tic to our pronoun which. In the Kabyle dialect of the Berbers, 
enoua and enta have the same signification. Yours and his, in 
both languages, are expressed by nek and nes; towards you 
would be in Coptic éroeek, in Berber the phrase is rendered by 
Ghdareek or Areeck. 1 should also observe that P. PH. are the 
masculine determinate articles, and T. TH. the feminine, in the 
one language, and D. DH. are the masculine, and T. TH. the 
feminine determinate articles of the other, and that in both they 
are used as prefixes.’ 

‘I think I have found Berber etymologies for four Egyptian 
proper names. I give them to you for what they are worth. 

‘Those names are Ammon, Themis, Thebes or Thebais, and 
Thoth. I shall proceed with them separately and in order. 

‘1. Ammon. This, as you well know, is the name of the Egyp- 
tian Jupiter. It appears, however, that he was not of Egyptian, 
but of Libyan origin. Propertius, 1. 4, eleg. 1, calls him Jupiter 
Libycus. Lucan, in his Pharsalia, lib. 10, v. 511, speaks of him 
also as a Libyan God, the only one that had a temple in that 
country. It is related in our books of mythology, that Hercules, 
crossing the Libyan deserts with his army, on his way to India, 
and perishing with thirst, implored the aid of his father Jupiter, 
who appeared to him in the form of a ram, and scratching the 
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earth with his foot, a spring of water immediately spouted up. 
Thus, all the accounts we have of Jupiter Ammon point to a Lib- 
yan origin, and it is well known that his celebrated temple was 
not in Egypt, but in an Oasis, supposed to be that of Siwah, in 
the desert of Barca, where the Berber idiom is still spoken.’ 

‘ Whatever you may think of this etymology, it is certainly pref- 
erable to any one that may be derived from the Greek language ; 
for, how can it be supposed that it was spoken or even known in 
Egypt, in the remote times to which the worship of Ammon may 
be traced? M. Champollion’s researches have proved to us that 
it existed as far back as the reign of Sesostris. Therefore the 
derivation from éyyos must be considered at this day as utterly inad- 
missible, and no better one has been suggested that I know of. 
I proceed to the next Egyptian name. 

‘2. Themis. The ancient Egyptians, according to Champollion, 
wrote this name Sme,* with their phonetic characters. The 
Greeks wrote eéus. This goddess was the daughter of heaven 
and earth. In the Grecian mythology she was the goddess of 
truth or justice. The Greek version by Hermapion, of her hie- 
roglyph, found on an obelisk, is adgéca. Now Themis, in the 
Berber language, signifies fire, the great elemental principle of 
nature, and the symbol of purity. ‘The Romans and we derived 
puritas and purity from rip fire, the purest of all the elements ; 
why could not the name of the goddess of purity be derived from 
a Berber word, having the same sound and the same signification ? 
I submit this etymology to you; it may serve, at least, until a 
better one shall be found. 

‘3. Thebes, Thebais. History records, that after the demise of 
Menes or Osiris, Egypt comprised four dynasties: Thebes, Thin, 
Memphis and Tunis. Thebes was the capital of Thebais, in 
what the ancient geographers call Aigyptus Superior, or upper 
Egypt. The following passage from Diodorus appears to me, if 
not fully to establish, at least to give great probability to the ety- 
mology which I shall presently mention. In the fifth book of his 
history, De Osiride et Iside, he says: Krica roré rdv 
dv rij Onbatde th Kar’ Alyutrov hy éxelvors pév rijs 
uiroos- ‘It remains to be said of Osiris, that he built a city of one 


hundred gates in Thebais, to which he gave the name of Mother.” 

‘ The explanation of this passage can only be found by recurring 
to the Berber language. In that idiom, T'hebais or Thebaish sig- 
nifies the breast of a woman, mamma, while Tamazegth is the 


* M. Champollion, Précis du Syst:me Hi‘roglyphique, pp. 265, 267, 
281, second edition, calls this Egyptian goddess or Thmet, which 
brings this name still nearer to the Berber word Themis, which the 


Greeks have preserved without variation. 
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dug or teat of an animal. If by metonymy we say mamma for 
mother, may not the same license be allowed to Osiris? The 
celebrated Thebes, the hecatompylos of Homer, corresponded in 
magnitude and wealth to the populous and fertile district of The- 
bais. ‘That region and its splendid capital merited the appella- 
tion cf mother country and maternal city, and in this sense, prob- 
ably, the Greeks adopted, and we still use the word metropolis.’ 

‘4. Thot or Thoth. This god was the Egyptian Hermes or 
Mercury. Theut, Thut or Thot in the Berber language signi- 
fies the eye, and this appellation seems to me distinctly to char- 
acterise the winged messenger and plenipotentiary of the gods, 
and the vigilant guardian of Juno. The early Greek historians 
relate, that when Osiris set out on his expedition, with the view 
of traversing the globe, he left the administration of his kingdom 
to his wife Isis, and appointed Thoth to be her counsellor, Vig- 
ilance and prudence, therefore, must have been the qualities that 
recommended him to that high trust. The Egyptians, according 
to Champollion, ignorant of the author of their phonetic signs, 
attributed the invention to Thoth, who was esteemed the father 
of arts and sciences. With these qualifications, he might well 
have been entitled to the allegoric name of the eye, so well adapted 
to the objects of his celestial office. 

‘I beg leave to trouble you with a few more observations. 

‘The ancient city of Egypt, called On by the Hebrews and 
Heliopolis by the Greeks, was by the Egyptians named Tadis 
(Vide D’Herbelot). The Arabs, following the analogy of the 
Greek denomination, called this city Ain-el-Schems, the eye of 
the sun. ‘This corresponds with the Greek Heliopolis. The 
import of the Egyptian Tadis would not have been known prob- 
ably, but for Berber etymology. In this language, Tadij signi- 
fies the sun.’ 


The derivations of Thebes and of Tadis appear to us to 
be satisfactory ; the others, and particularly that of Ammon, 
are plausible, though somewhat less decisive. The name of 
the river Nile, of which no account has been hitherto given, is 
traced by Mr. Hodgson to the same language. 


‘I now come to the famous river Nile. In the first book of 
either Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus, the Egyptians are said to 
have called the Nile Oceanus. Tle or Illee, in Berber means the 
sea, which may have been changed into Wile, thus: the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt probably gave to their sacred river some appellation, 
such as the father or fountain of the sea. With this supposition, 
Nile would be the genitive inflection ‘‘ of the sea.” Ifthe ancient 
historians, whom I cannot now consult, report correctly, that the 
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Nile was called Ocean, then the sea, with the determinate mas- 
culine article, would be Dhile, which, in the softer enunciation of 
the Greeks, might have been made Nile. The Berber word for 
sea, I obtained after a long search, from a native of the island of 
Zerbi or Djerba, the ancient Meninz, in the Syrtis Minor. The 
inhabitants of this island were the Lotophagi of Homer. They 
speak the Berber language less mixed with Arabic than the 
Kabyles of Algiers. 

‘ The structure of the Coptic language justifies the preceding 
derivation. From Champollion I learn that ‘en Copte, la prép- 
osition n remplace le cas génitif des Latins.” (Précis, p. 129.) 
This is another coincidence to be added to what I said in my 
preceding letter on the similarity of forms between the Coptic 
and the Berber. 

‘'To derive the appellation Nile from Hebrew or Arabic roots, 
as has been done by Pococke and other learned men, would be 
to suppose those to have been idioms of Egypt anterior to the 
flood. I have in my possession a valuable Arabic manuscript of 
Abou Abbas Ahmed Ben Josef, which he calls Akhbar-ul-dowwel 
on Athar-ul-Ewwel, in which is found a history of Egypt prior to 
the deluge, and the Nile was so called at that remote period. 
Whence Abou Abbas obtained his information, it would be curious 
to know; for no records or traditions of the condition of this 
globe previous to the grand cataclysm can be safely received, but 
from the Genesis of Moses.’ 


The Berbers are also known by the names of Kabyles and 
Tuarick, both according to our author signifying Tribes. ‘The 
meaning of Berber he does not attempt to trace. 


‘Are the aborigines of North Africa known by any generic 
name ; or do the various tribes bear, each, a particular appella- 
tion? To the first part of this question it is answered, that the 
term Berber, of which the plural form is beraber, is universally 
acknowledged by the original population of this country. I have 
conversed with natives of Morocco and of Tripoli, and every 
where the earlier Africans call themselves Beraber. ‘lhe ety- 
mology of this word cannot now, perhaps, be ascertained ; but its 
origin is probably anterior to the Roman domination. By the 
Arabian geographers and historians, El Wardi, Mdsoudi, and 
Achmed Tchelebi el Karamani, the Berbers are distinctly men- 
tioned as occupying the oases, and also various parts of North 
Africa. Leo Africanus proposes two derivations ; the one from 
Ber signifying desert, and the other from Burbrera, to mutter. 
As etymologies are intimately connected with history and various 
local circumstances, of which I am ignorant in relation to Berber, 
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its derivation remains sub judice. Gibbon asserts that this word 
is of Greek origin, being the corruption of the epithet 6ép6apo:, 


| i which was applied to al! foreigners.’ 
ae It is probable that Gibbon has reversed the real derivation, 
ts and that Berber, instead of being derived from, is the root of the 
aml Greek fapSagos. The etymology of both these words has 


| exercised the ingenuity of antiquarians, and given rise to many 
fanciful some of which are alluded to in the above 
ia extract. Mr. Hodgson states, that the term Berber is proba- 
i bly anterior to the Roman domination; but if it be, as he also 

| supposes, the name by which these people are known among 
themselves, it is of course coeval with their residence in the 

) country, and is anterior not merely to the Roman, but to the 

B ii Carthaginian period, and as old as the oldest historical records. 
‘ a Herodotus in fact states, that the Egyptians called all who did 
| not speak their language B«gSdgovs, and it is probable that the 

- Re Greeks borrowed the term from them both in its direct and 
4 i extended signification.* If we consider the term Bag6cgous, as 
i used by Herodotus, to be the proper name Berber, we cannot 
Ht suppose with Mr. Hodgson, that the Egyptians spoke the Berber 
language. This is also on other accounts improbable. But 
my although the Egyptian or ancient Coptic language was differ- 
Ht i ent from the Berber, it is natural enough that the former should 
Ht, yy have included a great many words, especially names of places 
and persons, which are significant in the latter. Of the two 
aboriginal races, into which the natives of Africa were anciently 
it divided, and which were denominated by the Greeks the Ethi- 
1 opians and the Libyans, the latter, who called themselves Ber- 
i ber, occupied the whole northern part of the Continent, includ- 


Ki i ing no doubt the Delta of the Nile, before its occupation by 
ae the Egyptians. Whether the ruling castes among the Egyp- 
TG tians descended the Nile from Ethiopia, or, as some suppose, 

Hy came in by the sea-coast from Arabia, or whether, as is more 


probable, they were made up of contributions from both these 
ae sources, they must have been on any supposition foreign to the 
phe) native Berber race, and must have spoken a different language. 
nal Hence the term Berber, as used by the Egyptian priests, 
would naturally indicate persons speaking a foreign language, 
which Herodotus tells us was the case. But it was also 
quite natural that when the Egyptians took possession of the 


é 


* Herod, IT. 158. See also N. A. Review, XVI. 155. 
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country, they should have retained a great many of the Berber 
names of cities, rivers and other prominent objects. It is not 
more singular that the city Tadis or the river N ile should have 
Berber names,—if such in fact they be,—than that the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts or the River Mississippi should 
have Indian ones. It would be more difficult to give a reason, 
why the names of the Egyptian divinities, such as Ammon and 
Themis should be significant in the Berber tongue, although 
this might perhaps be accounted for on the otherwise probable 
supposition of the common origin of all these neighboring 
races. 

The sketch of a Berber Grammar which accompanies these 
letters is not without value, but is too imperfect to be entirely 
satisfactory. We are glad to learn from a passage in one of 
the letters, that it is the intention of Mr. Hodgson to publish a 
complete work on that subject, and we hope the change in his 
residence will not prevent him from accomplishing this inten- 
tion. The Berber language has hitherto been very little studied, 
and a better acquaintance with it would throw much light on 
many important points in philology and ancient history. 

The other work, to which we have now called the attention 
of our readers, is a translation by Mr. Hodgson of a curious 
Arabic manuscript, giving an account of a journey through sev- 
eral parts of North Africa, by a native of the country, who 
takes the style and title of Hadji Ebn-ed-Din El-Eghwaati, 
which is, by interpretation, The Pilgrim Ebn-ed-Din of Eghwaat, 
a town about two degrees to the South of Algiers. It is men- 
tioned by Shaw under the name of Lowaate. The work is 
introduced by the following short and modest preface. 


‘I have prepared a translation of a small narrative of travels in 
North Africa, by Hadji Ebn-ed-din el-Eghwaati. 

‘This narrative was composed at my request, by the Hadji him- 
self, on the Eastern condition of peishkash. 

‘I have thought that the narrative contained some notices on 
the geography of the interior of Africa, that might be advantage- 
ously used by future travellers. ‘The greater part of the towns 
and people described by Ebn-ed-din are imperfectly known, and 
some of them have never been mentioned by any European trav- 
eller or geographer. Leo Africanus himself has not noticed them. 

‘My principal object in procuring this manuscript was to ascer- 
tain how far the Berber language prevailed. It is very satisfac- 
torily shewn that this is the idiom of the aborigines every where 
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in North Africa. The supposition that some tribes in the vicin- 
ity of ‘'ripoli speak the Coptic language, is sufficient to justify 
an investigation of their dialect. I should expect to find it to be 
Berber, corrupted by Pheenician, confirming what has been 
asserted by Strabo.’ 


The traveller commences his narrative by a description of 
Eghwaat, the place of his residence. After briefly noticing 
this and several other cities in the neighborhood, he proceeds to 
give an account of some of those in the oasis of Tuat in the 
middle of the great desert, including Timeemoun, a large town 
which has not been mentioned by any other traveller, and 
Shingita, a place a little to the northwest of 'Timbuctoo. 
Nothing is said of the last mentioned city, which the Pilgrim 
does not appear to have visited. He afterwards returns to his 
own neighborhood, gives an itinerary from Wergelah to Ghada- 
mes, with a description of that city and several others, near and 
on the coast, and concludes with a notice of Draieh in Arabia, 
one of the principal cities of the Wehabites. 

From his introduction of a description of this city, as well as 
from sundry remarks interspersed through the narrative, we are 
inclined to suspect, that the worthy Pilgrim is no very ortho- 
dox Mussulman, but at bottom a sort of dissenter himself ; 
although he is careful to make no unnecessary display of his 
opinions, and commences his narrative with the usual benedic- 
tion upon ‘our Lord Mohammed, his family and companions.’ 
He observes throughout, in fact, a laudable discretion in regard 
to his personal concerns, and never introduces himself except- 
ing in the laconic preface; ‘This book contains a description 
of various places and countries by Hadji Ebn-ed-Din El- 
Eghwaati.’ His manner is in general concise even to dryness, 
but withal apparently exact and judicious. There is no gossip 
about the private adventures of the inhabitants of the places 
that he visited,—no detail of conversations with his compan- 
ions of the caravan,—no account of his entertainment at the 
Khans where he lodged on his route; nothing, in short, of all 
that fills the pages of those respectable personages who go 
forth under the patronage of ‘the Row,’ to ‘take walk and 
make book.’ ‘The Pilgrim confines himself to a simple 
notice of the names of towns and of the distances between 
them, with a few remarks upon the more considerable places. 
Although his manner is certainly every way preferable to 
that of the Trollops, male and female, who habitually infest 
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this and all other civilized countries, we must needs say, that 
a rather more rich and complete account of places, so little 
known, would have been both curious and instructive. As 
a specimen of the style of the author, we extract the following 
description of his native city, and of some of the neighboring 
places. 

‘ Eghwaat* is a large town, and is surrounded by a wall, with 
fortifications. It has four gates, and four mosques. The lan- 
guage of the inhabitants is Arabic; and they dress in woollen 
clothes. ‘The women of the better class never leave their 
houses; but others appear in the streets. There are no baths in 
this town. ‘The country produces fruits abundantly, among 
which are dates, figs, grapes, quinces, pomegranates, and pears. 

‘The town of Eghwaat is divided into two parts, by-the river 
Emzee, which flows through it. This river is well known in all 
that region. The inhabitants themselves are divided into two 
parties, called el-khelaf, and oulad-el-serghin, which are often at 
war with each other. The cause of hostility between them, is 
generally the refusal of one of them to submit to the Sheikh. 

‘ To the east of Eghwaat are the ruins of a town, whose princes, 
at an early period, were Christians. There are, at this day, 
many inscriptions to be seen among these ruins. 

‘The town of Eghwaat is built chiefly of clay or mud: there 
are, however, some houses constructed of mortar and stone. The 
mosques have no minarets; nor is there in the town any fixed 
market-place, nor any bath. The coin in circulation is that of 
Algiers and Fez. ‘Trade is carried on here ; and agriculture is 
attended to, Scorpions and the plague do not approach the town ; 
because it was founded under a favorable horoscope. This 
region is very mountainous, and to the north there is a large 
mountain of rock.’ 

‘ At the distance of one day’s journey to the north of Eghwaat, 
is situated the village of Tedjemout.+ The inhabitants of this 
village are divided into two parties, and have no chief or gov- 
ernor. They fight with each other, as dothe people of Eghwaat. 
The houses are built of stone and mud. ‘To the north of Ted- 
jemout is a very high mountain, called Djebel amour{ ‘There 
is also a mountain of salt near Djebel amour. 


* «This place is called Lowaate, by Shaw, ed. Oxford, 1738. Indeed 
he does not seem to have known that Eghwaat was a town, for he speaks 
of the Lowaate as Getulian Arabs. 

+ ‘ The first account of the bigential towns of Africa, was published 
by Captain Lyons, who remarked this singular fact, in relation to Gha- 
dames. The subject has since attracted the attention of the Soci_t: 
G-ographique of Paris. 

t*‘ Ammer of Shaw.’ 
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‘ This town is situated to the west of Tedjemout. It is sur- 
rounded by walls similar to those of Tripoli, and has two immensely 
strong gates. ‘The hakem, or governor, whose name is Ouled 
Tadjin, has about one hundred slaves, and a full treasury. Two 
years ago (1243 of the Hegira) his brother assembled troops for 
the purpose of marching against Oran, and seizing its treasures. 
All the Arabs of the surrounding country repaired to his standard ; 
and they marched with drums and fifes, and were provided with 
horses and tents. Mascara fell into their hands, and they moved 
upon Oran. The Bey of Oran, to defeat this army, distributed 
money among the Arabs of the expedition, which withdrew them 
from supporting Ouled ‘l'adjin, who was subsequently killed in an 
attack upon his troops by the Bey. 

‘ His brother is now Hakem of Ain el-Madhi. He has a bath 
in the centre of the town; and among other splendid objects, he 
possesses saddles and trappings, embroidered with gold. He 
moreover owns a large library of books. 

‘The women of Ain el-Madhi appear in the markets. The 
distance of this town from Eghwaat is one day’s journey. 

‘ Djebel Amour is a very high mountain, and contains one hun- 
dred springs of water. A large river issues from it, which is called 
Alkhir, and is universally known. The land is cultivated upon 
this mountain ; and it furnishes every description of timber. Its 
length and breadth may each be estimated at two days’ journey. 
The natives rear camels; and some tend herds and flocks. ‘They 
are good horsemen ; their language is Arabic; and they are not 


governed by a Sultan. 
‘The number of armed men in Djebel amour is about six 


thousand. Ain el-Madhi has about three hundred ; and Eghwaat 
one thousand.’ 


The singular circumstance of the division into hostile parties, 
which is here noticed as distinguishing Eghwaat and Tedjemout, 
has also been observed at Ghadames and some other places. 
Mr. Hodgson has the following remarks upon this subject in 
his fourth letter. 


‘ There is a political phenomenon in the social history of the 
Berbers, which is worthy of the attention of the antiquary and of 
the philosopher. The towns of Ghadames, Wergelah, Eghwaat, 
(Lowaate of Shaw) and Tlemsan are, each of them, divided into 
two, three or four distinct communities or tribes, who war with 
each other like the Kabyle classes of the mountains: to these 
towns there is a common wall; but each community has its partic- 
ular section enclosed by an interior wall. Since the domination of 
the Turks, the Berbers have abandoned Tlemsan. Captain Lyon 
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made known this curious fact in relation to Ghadames, and Shaw 
to Tlemsan ; but I believe I have first notited the political con- 
stitution of Wergelah and Eghwaat. The Geographical Society 
of Paris thus remarks upon the subject: ‘‘ce fait étant important 
pour toute l’histoire de l’antiquité, on est prié d’obtenir le plus de 
détails possibles sur l’origine, la nature, les conditions et les 
résultats de cette union.” ’ 


The oasis of Mezzab, which according to Mr. Hodgson is 
about three hundred miles south of Algiers, is thus described. 


‘In this Wadey are six towns and villages, of which the larg- 
est is Ghardaieh. This town contains 2,400 houses, including 
mosques. Water is entirely procured from wells. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and has a large market-place, two minarets, 
and two gates. Itis not under the government of a Sultan. The 
inhabitants speak the Berber language. 

‘In matters of faith the Mezzabies differ from the Arabs. They 
refuse reverence to the companions of the apostle of God (on 
whom be his benedictions and peace). They are opposed to the 
Sunnites, but agree in doctrine with the Wehabites, the Persians, 
and the inhabitants of Oman and Muscat.* All these people are 
Moatezelites, or dissenters. ‘The Mezzabies are very temperate; 
they neither smoke tobacco nor drink wine. The Wadey pro- 
duces dates. 

‘The natives of all this Sahara are familiar with the art of 
making gunpowder. The process is this: The earth or mortar 
of ruined towns is collected. ‘This earth, which was originally 
saltish, is put into a large vessel, and water is poured upon it, 
in the same way that ashes are treated in the making of soap. 
The water thus obtained is boiled until it assumes consistency. 
A pound of this is then mixed with four pounds of sulphur and 
four pounds of charcoal of oleander wood. These ingredients 
are mixed together for the space of three hours, when the powder 
is made.’ 

The Mezzabies or Beni Mozab, Sons of the Austere, as they 
are otherwise called, are a rather singular race. ‘They are 
white like the Tuarycks, and are probably a branch of the 
same family. ‘The latter are thus described by El-Eghwaati. 


‘These are a powerful people. They are of very white com- 
plexion; and when they ride they use camels. Their food con- 
sists entirely of flesh and milk, not having any grain. They 


TZ Shaw (p. 86), says they are of the sect Melaki. Ebned-Din shews, 
that they do not belong to either of the four great sects of Islara. They 
are, in fact, Wehabites, as described by Anastasius, 
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dress in a Sai of black cotton; and their Serwal, or pantaloons, 
are like those of the Christians. The Tuarycks pray standing, 
and cover their faces with a veil or piece of cotton. ‘hey never 


i 4 eat nor drink before persons. They ghazzie, that is, they make 
Hi 7 excursions into Soudan, and carry off slaves and property. This 
nt is a full and detailed account of the Tuarycks.’ 


in Mr. Hodgson has an interesting article upon these people, who 
Dy are also described by several late travellers, particularly Horne- 
Bi man and Major Denham. It is remarkable, that while the 
i fy Tuarycks and Mezzabies are white, other tribes, inhabiting the 
2 same region, and speaking like thei the Berber language, are 
| ii black, with woolly hair and negro features. ‘The fact may be 
i accounted for, by supposing that the white tribes are Arabs, 

e who came into the country, perhaps in very ancient times, by 
| | i the sea-coast, and have adopted the language of the natives. 
, ar Or it may be supposed, on the other hand, that the white tribes 
a are the representatives of the original inhabitants, and that the 
I He black ones, interspersed among them and speaking the same 
ie language, have emigrated from the negro regions in the South. 

pie Future researches will probably determine which of these theo- 


| ‘3 ries is the correct one, and of course, whether the ancient Ber- 
ae bers, who inhabited the north of Africa before the periods of 
i ; ! Egypt and Carthage, were white or black. 

Bl i Timeemoun, a city which has never before been mentioned 


q Mh by any traveller, is thus described by our author. 


oe ‘ Timeemoun is a large town: but has no walls like those for 
Ae) defence, for the houses are all compact. It has a large market- 
B | place. There are dates here, as well as other fruits, and an 
i | abundant supply of water. Here is also found a bed of red alum. 
The dialect of the natives is Berber. Their sheep, like those of 
Soudan, are covered with hair, resembling that of goats, of a 
oy black color, and have long tails. Horses are numerous. 
Bi oth There is water in the centre of the town, which is brought there 
“Ne by pipes. A market is held here, where slaves and gold-dust in 
: great quantities are bartered; the latter is sold by weight of mit- 
: skaland aukiah. ‘The color of the inhabitants is various, white, 
ae red, and black ; and they dress with woollen and cotton gar- 
ments, and with a black Sai. The houses of 'Timeemoun are 
built of clay or mud, and it has four mosques. The inhabitants 
possess large flocks, and the Tuarycks carry on a traffic with 
them. They are true Mussulmans; they pray, give alms, and 
read the Koran.’ 
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Our author describes, in the following manner, the mode of 
hunting the ostrich, which is practised by the natives of North 
Africa. 

‘The hunter mounts his horse, provided with necessary food, 
and takes with him some water. He rides slowly until the mid- 
dle of the day, at which time the ostriches assemble in flocks of 
one hundred or more. As soon as they perceive a man, they fly 
from him. ‘The pursuit is continued for four hours, or less, when, 
oppressed with thirst and fear, the ostrich begins to flag. The 
hunter, being provided with water, drinks when thirsty, and finally 
overtakes the exhausted bird, whose entrails are already consumed 
with heat. ‘The hunter then strikes him upon the head, which 
brings himto the ground. Descending from his horse, the hunter 
cuts the throat of the ostrich. 

‘The hunter is attended by a man, who carries his provisions of 
food and water. This person follows the tracks made in the sand, 
until he comes up with his companion. They then place the 
ostrich upon a camel, and carry ithome. This is the description 
of an ostrich huut.’ 


The large and important city of Tuggurt is thus noticed by 
the Pilgrim. 


*'Tuggurt is a town of wealth and abundance. The country 
produces dates, figs, raisins, pomegranates, apples, apricots, 
peaches, and other fruits. The market of Tuggurt is very large. 
This town is the capital of that district, and has jurisdiction over 
twenty-four villages. It contains about 4000 houses, and is sur- 
rounded by walls, with gates. These are encircled by a fosse, 
which may be compared to a sea of water. It communicates 
with fountains of water, which all discharge into it. Over this 
ditch there are three bridges. The mosques have very high min- 
arets. 

‘ There is a race of people in Tuggurt called Medjehariah, who 
occupy one separate quarter of the town. They were Jews in 
former times; but to escape death, with which they were menaced 
by the natives, they made profession of Islam, and are now con- 
stant readers of the Koran, which they commit to memory. They 
are still distinguished by the complexion peculiar to the Jews ; 
and their houses, like those of that nation, emit an offensive smell. 
They do not intermarry with the Arabs; and it rarely happens 
that an Arab takes a wife from among the Medjehariah. 

‘The governor of Tuggurt selects from among these people 
his scribes and book-keepers ; but they are never admitted to the 
dignity of Cadhi, or Imam. They have mosques in their quarter 
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of the town, and they pray at the stated hours, except on the day 
of djemdt (Friday,) which they do not observe as a sabbath. 
They possess great wealth. Their women appear in the market- 
places veiled, and converse in Hebrew among themselves, when 
they wish not to be understood. The governor of Tuggurt pos- 
sesses a large stud of horses and saddles, with their trappings 
embroidered in gold. Drums are beat before him. He has 
the power of inflicting capital punishment; he burns houses, and 
seizes the property of individuals. 

‘From the top of the minarets in town, many villages and date 
plantations may be seen in the adjacent country. Nizlah, ‘Tibes- 
best, Temise, Mogharin, Moghair, and other towns, to the num- 
ber of twenty-four, are all seen from the minarets of Tuggurt. 
There are no stones to be met with here; but sources of water 
exist in abundance. The number of troops that can be raised 
is 5,000. ‘The color of the population of T'uggurt is black, and 
they are called Erwagha. 

‘ A liquor called ekmy is used by these people, which is extracted 
from the branches of the date-tree, by cutting and compressing 
them. They yield a liquid of reddish color, and sweet like sher- 
bert. This is sold by measure in the markets. 

‘The seasons for ploughing in this country are October and 
May. No Arab comes to this place, excepting the sick of fever. 
There is a salt-bed at Tuggurt; and, indeed, the whole country 
is a sibkah of salt. 

‘The foregoing is a description of Tuggurt.’ 


The white people, here described as Jews, are spoken of by 
Mr. Hodgson in the following manner. 


‘In the city of Tuggurt, the capital of Wadreag, there exists 
a distinct race of white people, called by the Mohammedans 
Muhedjerin. The explanation of this term is found in the Koran 
of Maraccius or of Savary, in the Surat of Women, 88th verse. 
It is there applied to those who emigrate from their country, and 
adopt the religion of the prophet, upon which condition the faith- . 
ful may receive them as friends and companions. ‘The ancestors 
of these people are said to have been Israelites. ‘To the woolly 
head and black skin of the Wadreagan, they present the striking 
contrast of light hair and fair complexion. ‘They are Moham- 
medans, speak only the Arabic language, have a monopoly of the 
offices of state, under that of Sultan, and are, in fact, the monied 
and influential men. Are they of the Leuco, or white Ethiopians, 
of Pomponius Mela? Are they the lost tribes of Israel? The 
Falasha, a tribe of Jews discovered by Bruce in Abyssinia, still 
looked for the Messiah. At Tuggurt or Jugurth, Israel has for- 
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gotten Jerusalem ; and yet the Jugurthans say, his right hand has 
not forgot its cunning.’ 


The account given by E] Eghwaati of Draieh, in Arabia, 
one of the principal cities of the Wehabites, is as follows. 


‘We shall describe this country, that of Nedjed, and the 
Wehabite Arabs. Draieh is a large town, with walls, and 
defended by a considerable number of troops, composed of 
Wehabite Arabs. This town has mosques; but the people differ 
in their articles of faith from the inhabitants of Mecca, having no 
respect to the Prophet aor his companions. ‘They profess to 
know God alone; and co not pray to the Prophet, nor do they 
read the Delil-el-Khairat. If they find it in the possession of any 
one, they beat the individual, and burn the book. The tesbih, or 
chaplet of beads, is not tolerated. If it be found in the hands of 
a person, he is punished, and being called an idolater, he is 
exhorted to return to God. These Arabs are a powerful tribe ; 
none of them speak the Berber language. ‘Their dress is a wool- 
len caftan, fastened with a girdle of thongs of leather; and they 
tie round their heads silk handkerchiefs, dyed with saffron. This 
dye is highly esteemed by them, and bears the price of twenty- 
four of their dollars per pound. ‘Their coin consists of dollars 
and sequins, which they call Meshchas. ‘The arms in use among 
them are the spear and djenbiah, which is placed in the former. 
The djenbiah is a curved sword, about one dhraa and a half long, 
and is keen in taking off the head. The Arabs call this weapon 
asir. 

‘The price of a horse in the market is thirty camels: the 
Arabs call their horses kahalieh, as a precious commodity. They 
are fine animals, and are as fleet as the wind. They are, 
at present, very rare, and are only found in the studs of princes 
in Egypt, Syria, and Fez. 

‘ The actual Sultan of Draieh is Terki ouled Saoud. His pre- 
decessor was Saoud. The town is built of mud, lime, and stones. 
When a warlike expedition is proposed, 50,000 or more Arabs 
are assembled. In this region are many different people; some 
are fire-worshippers ; others adore the sun; and some worship 
the pudenda of their wives and beasts. May God deliver us from 
this ! 

‘These Arabs do not always ride with saddles. If there is to 
be a fight in the mountains, they ride without them ; but they are 
used in the plains, where the Arabs mount with their swords. 
Some of the women fight by the side of their husbands. They 
are well supplied with arms. 

‘The color of these people is reddish. The foregoing is a 
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narrative of what we have seen, written in the year 1242, in the 
Rebia-el-tseni.’ 


The city here described isthe Darayeh of Anastasius. ‘The 
account of the history, opinions and manners of the Wehab- 
ites, contained in that very able and interesting work, is appa- 
rently the result of personal observation, and is by far the most 
complete that has yet been published. ‘The reader, who is dis- 
posed to compare the naked outline which is here given of the 
original Wehabite capital, with the brilliant and lively picture 
of it presented in Mr. Hope’s novel, will find the latter in the 
second volume, fourteenth and fifteenth chapters. We may 
remark en passant, that the right of that gentleman to the 
authorship of Anastasius has been of late occasionally ques- 
tioned. ie is rumored, we know not exactly on what authority, 
that the work was written by a Frenchman, who resided at 
Smyrna, and that Mr. Hope,—while on his travels in the east, 
—purchased the manuscript, which he afterwards translated and 
published as his own production. Perhaps the question of the 
authorship of this oriental Gil Blas, may be as much discussed 
hereafter, as that of the Spanish one has been already. How- 
ever this may be, we venture to predict, that no one will ever 
contend with Mr. Hope for the honor of having written his 
Essay on Man. 

The work before us was printed at London, at the expense 
of an association, which has lately been formed there for the pur- 

ose of publishing translations of valuable oriental works. 

hey have already brought out a number of exceedingly curi- 
ous and interesting books, and have in preparation many 
more, of which a catalogue, occupying four pages in small type, 
is given in an appendix to the work before us. Among them, 
we notice a History of the Berbers, translated from the Arabic 
of Ebn-Khaldun, by Professor Lee of Cambridge. This is 
represented as ‘ a rare and valuable Arabic work, containing an 
account of the origin, progress and decline of the dynasties 
which governed the northern coast of Africa.’ It will proba- 
bly throw a good deal of new light upon the subjects, that are 
briefly touched upon in the letters of Mr. Hodgson. 
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Art. V.—Henderson’s Iceland. 

Iceland: or the Journal of a Residence in that Island, 
during the Years 1814 and 1815; containing Observa- 
tions on the Natural Phenomena, History, Literature 
and Antiquities of the Island ; and the Religion, Manners 
and Customs of its Inhabitants. By Exsenezer Hen- 
pERsON, Doctor in Philosophy, &c. Abridged from the 
second Edinburgh Edition. Biches: Perkins and Mar- 
vin. 1831. 


The early history of Iceland has received less attention, 
than it may fairly claim. An American, at least, ought to be 
familiar with the fortunes of those, to whom belongs the sin- 
gular honor of discovering our continent, though it was 
reserved fora more fortunate race to make it the seat of empire. 
This information he may readily find in the recent work of our 
learned countryman, Mr. Wheaton, who has combined in it 
most of the facts, which a general reader would desire to know. 
There is one point only, to which we can now refer; and 
this, rather with the design of appealing to his authority, than 
to add any thing to what he has given. It relates to the 
beautiful form of civilization which started into life among 
these cold and barren rocks, like the magical vegetation of a 
polar spring, at a period when thick darkness covered the 
nations. About fifty years after the original settlement of the 
island, the singular spectacle was first presented of the change 
from barbarism to a state of refinement, which seems to belong 
to a later age than the opening of the tenth century. The 
Norwegians had established a patriarchal government, or a 
mitigated feudal system, on their first arrival. This was soon 
afterwards exchanged for an essentially republican form, some 
of the prominent details of which are found in the narrative of 
Dr. Henderson. The island, agreeably to its natural divisions, 
was separated into four provinces, over each of which a Chief 
Magistrate was chosen by the people to preside, the smallest 
proprietor of land being entitled to a vote. No precise account 
is given of the duties of this officer; but he is generally des- 
cribed as an arbiter in civil controversies, and a minister of re- 
ligion. ‘The provinces were subdivided into three or more pre- 
fectures, under the government of elective officers, who, like the 
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former, united various judicial and religious functions. There 
was a still farther division of the prefectures into districts, in 
which bailiffs were elected to decide inferior controversies, and 
to superintend the condition of the poor. An appeal was 
allowed from their decisions to the courts of the prefec- 
tures, whose judgments were subject in their turn to the 
revision of the tribunals of the province. ‘These last were 
composed of deputies from the prefectures, convened on 
extraordinary occasions. ‘The General Government was an 
assembly of persons from every quarter of the island, who 
exercised the supreme legislative power, and determined con- 
troversies in the last resort. A Chief Magistrate, chosen for 
that purpose by the people, presided in this assembly, and 
was invested with the additional dignities of chancellor and 
preserver of the laws. 

This form of government undoubtedly presents substantially 
the features of democracy; but the account is not very clear 
as to the tenure of the various offices, nor so precise in other 
respects, as to enable us to determine with entire certainty the 
character of the system. We are bound to say, that there is a 
portentous difference between the view of it here given by Dr. 
Henderson, and that of Dr. Holland, who accompanied Sir 
George Mackenzie on his visit to the island. Both these 
gentlemen profess to have derived their information from the 
same historical sources ; but the former, as we have perceived, 
describes the government as a pure republic, while the other 
insists that it was altogether aristocratic in its nature, and makes 
no mention of the trifling circumstance of the election of public 
officers by the people. We do not feel competent. to decide, 
where these gentlemen disagree. ‘This task may be safely 
intrusted to Mr. Wheaton, from whose remarks upon the sub- 
ject it appears that, as is not unusual in such cases, both are 
partly right, and in some respects, in error. The chiefs who 
originally emigrated from Norway brought with them to the 
island a multitude of followers, whose relation towards them 
resembled that of the Roman client to his patron. Something 
of the feudal relation was long preserved, in their reverence for 
the patriarchal authority of their chiefs; but the possession of 
property and civil rights imparted to them a proud spirit of 
personal independence, which was confirmed by the agency 
they certainly exercised in the choice of various public 
officers. On the whole, the system was a remarkable devel- 
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opment of the republican principle ; and it is a fact worthy of 
the observation of all who are interested to observe the opera- 
tion of that principle, that it was accompanied by an extraor- 
dinary progress in some of the higher arts of civilization. 
Montesquieu expresses his admiration, that this great political 
conception should have originated in the forest. His surprise 
was not unwarranted; but the only forests of Iceland are those 
which are thrown upon it by the sea. 

This form of government endured for three centuries. No 
sooner was it established, than the golden age of Iceland began 
to dawn; and many circumstances were combined to render this 
a very memorable period. It was not until ages afterwards, 
that the revival of learning took place in the South of Europe ; 
and when it did, it was little more than the revival of the 
learning of earlier times; there was nothing in the new litera- 
ture, which could be considered at all original or peculiar. 
The literature of Iceland, on the contrary, was altogether in- 
dependent of ancient or ‘foreign models ; it was affected by no 
other influences than those arising from the character and 
feeling of the people; but it blended the imposing grandeur of 
the Scandinavian Mythology with the brilliancy of high poetical 
conception, in a language surpassed in copiousness and energy 
by no modern tongue. Her historians, who bore at the same 
time the sacred character of bards, went forth to foreign coun- 
tries, proclaiming the deeds of Northern heroes in their bold 
and figurative recitations. ‘They were the chosen companions 
of conquerors and kings ; in the day of battle, a conspicuous 
station was sometimes assigned to them, that they might witness 
and relate its fortunes; and they took precedence of all others 
at the royal board in the festive hall. Such honors inspired 
them with lofty and chivalrous sentiments; nor is it fanciful to 
suppose, that the magnificence of their native scenery tended 
to produce a more enthusiastic feeling. ‘The altar of the poet 
is erected in solitary places; the fire burns brightest, when he 
communes with nature in her scenes of wonder or of mystery. 
During the early period of the republic, their works were pre- 
served only by memory ; but they were afterwards written, 
and collected, and formed the literature of which we have already 
spoken. From this time, they obtained an influence over the 
popular mind, which is hardly yet impaired. The heart of 
the humblest cottager stili burns within him, as he reads this 
record of his country’s early glory. At the same time, the 
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lawgivers of Iceland brought with them from other lands the 
treasures of experience and wisdom. A code adapted to the 
necessities and situation of the people, unwritten indeed, but 
administered in the various tribunals, and preserved in the 
interpretations of the highest magistrate, already mentioned, 
thence known by the significant title of [L6s:6gumadr] the 
Living Law, was coeval with the republic, and survives in part 
in the recorded statutes of the present day. 

Such was the condition of Iceland, before its glory was 
departed. Nothing more than the reflection of it now re- 
mains; but it is desirable to know something of the present 
state of a people, once so prosperous; and there is no 
better source from which to draw this information, than the 
work of Dr. Henderson. Very few travellers have been led 
by curiosity to wander on the borders of the arctic circle ; 
considering the ordinary purposes for which they wander, they 
may as well take a different direction. ‘The regions of luxury, 
refinement, and the arts now lie nearerto the sun. Civilization 
prefers the refuge of a milder climate. Here there is little to 
attract those, who care not to observe character and man- 
ners in peculiar situations, unless they wish to visit some of 
the grandest and most beautiful scenery of nature, or like Sir 
George Mackenzie, to study geology on the borders of a half 
extinguished volcano. ‘The object of Dr. Henderson was like 
none of these; his was altogether a mission of charity. It is 
because his representations bear strongly the evidence of truth, 
that we are induced to notice them so long after their publica- 
tion in his own country; though the traces of one traveller 
here are not soon obliterated by the footsteps of another, and 
we are acquainted with no more recent one than he. He 
went to Iceland as the agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to inquire into the moral and religious situation of the 
people, and to provide them with the scriptures in their native 
tongue. We are unwilling, in mentioning the name of this 
association, to pass it by without remarking, how much, in 
common with others of similar name, it has accomplished for 
the benefit of men. The first suggestion of them was a great 
and fortunate conception. It was an attempt to embody in a 
visible form the high and comprehensive spirit of Christianity 
itself, as it came from above: not clinging with a convulsive 
grasp to ceremonies or unessential doctrines, as if they grew 
dearer in proportion as others rejected them, nor kindling dis- 
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sensions among its followers; but glowing with the beauty of 
unity and peace, and bearing with it the living evidence of its 
celestial origin. There is not a region beneath the sun, where 
the sound of these messengers of mercy has not gone forth ; 
their name and praises are uttered in the palm-groves of the 
tropics, in the dreary wastes of polar snow, and the beautiful 
islands of the South sea :—wherever there is a heart to feel, 
or a tongue which can adequately tell, the good they have 
already done; and they are yet to be expressed with deeper 
gratitude in lands on which they shall hereafter bestow the 
gift of a and life. 

Dr. Henderson set sail from Copenhagen in June 1814, and 
came in sight of Iceland on the 12th of July. A few days 
after, he landed at Reykiavik, the capital of the island. This 
is the spot, where, according to tradition, the first Norwegian 
settler fixed his residence, because the door-posts of his old 
habitation, which he had thrown into the sea by way of com- 
pass, came judiciously to anchor here. It is now a town of 
some note, in fact the only one which is fairly entitled to the 
name. In the spring it is resorted to by the inhabitants from 
every quarter of the country, to receive .a scanty supply of 
foreign luxuries in exchange for their own productions. ‘This 
circumstance, together with the fact that the highest civil dig- 
nitaries have selected it as their place of residence, have 
brought together a small number of the least gregarious people 
on earth; the whole population does not exceed that of 
the smallest of our villages. ‘The market season was over 
before Dr. Henderson arrived, so that he lost his expected 
opportunity of meeting with individuals from all parts of the 
island, and was compelled, more for the benefit of his readers 
than his own convenience, to make several journeys in pursuit 
of them. Inns there are none, and their place is poorly 
supplied by a tent, which the traveller carries withhim. The 
houses are in general too miserable, to render him at all am- 
bitious to become the object of hospitality ; though he has no 
reason to complain of a want of such liberality, as the means 
of the people will allow. The best road is a mere foot path, 
often diversified with frightful precipices of rock or lava. The 
baggage of the traveller is carried on the backs of horses, 
whose instinct is of more value in overcoming the difficulties 
of the journey, than the judgment of their masters. Strange 
tales of their sagacity had been told to our traveller, which 
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nothing but his own experience could induce him to believe. 
One evening, after crossing a rapid and dangerous stream, he 
found himself on the borders of a desert tract, through which 
the path was not to be distinguished in the dark. In this 
emergency, he bethought himself of placing the oldest and 
most discreet of his horses in the van, and suffering it to 
select its own course. After riding several miles, his progress 
was stopped by an elevation, over which he passed several 
times without being able to ascertain its nature; until one of 
his servants chanced to perceive a window, and it was at length 
discovered, that they were mounted on the roof of the house 
which was the intended limit of that day’s journey. 

i It would not be very edifying to the reader, to trace the 
' course of Dr. Henderson very minutely through farms or vil- 
lages, most of which are wholly unknown to the geographer. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with referring to some of 
the more important portions of his narrative. tHe first trav- 
ersed the island in a northerly direction. On the evening of 
his first day’s journey, he reached the borders of the Lake 
Thingvalla, near which is situated a village of the same name. 
In the immediate vicinity of the village is a spot, once the 
most important in the island, and still consecrated by many 
imposing associations. This is a long tract of solid lava, cov- 
ered with the richest verdure of summer, but lying in the midst 
of utter desolation. On each side, ravines of unfathomable 
depth divide it from immense masses of rock and lava, piled up 
in wild disorder, as if thrown out by a volcano, and in 
just keeping with the horrors of the abyss between. Here, 
: in the open air, the general assembly of the nation held its 
meetings for more than nine hundred years. It was thence 
H appropriately called the mountain of the law. Here too, the 
decrees of the great tribunals of justice were pronounced ; and 
here Christianity was solemnly proclaimed as the religion of 
the land, eight centuries ago. We may well conceive, that 
the pride of man would be humbled amidst these evidences of 
i 


the operation of a higher power. It is not unreasonable to 
believe, that the magnificence and horror of the scene elevated 
and purified the minds of those who were appointed to ordain 
4 law, and administer justice ; certain it is, that they imparted a 
: reverence and solemnity to the decrees of these assemblies, 
4 which nothing else could give. 

a A code of laws, as we have already observed, was regularly 
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adopted by the people at Thingvalla in the early period of the 
republic. ‘They were indebted for it to Ulfliot, one of their 
countrymen, who visited other countries of the north at an ad- 
vanced age, in order to accomplish himself in the various 
branches of jurisprudence, and on his return submitted the 
results of his researches to the judgment of the civil authorities. 
The patriotism and learning of this remarkable person would 
have done honor to any age; and his system has received the 
enthusiastic approbation of those most competent to under- 
stand its merit. More than three centuries afterwards, 
another code, the substance of which is still in force, was 
adopted in the same manner ; its spirit and character have not 
been materially changed by subsequent edicts of the Nor- 
wegian or Danish kings. At this day, the different depart- 
ments of the law are accurately studied, and well under- 
stood. ‘The penal law has nothing sanguinary in its char- 
acter; the moral qualities of the people are such as to 
leave little room for the enforcement of its severest penalties. 
When, a few years since, a person who had been guilty of 
murder was condemned to die, no person could be found to 
undertake the office of executioner; the criminal was in con- 
sequence sent to Norway, where less scrupulous ministers of 
justice were procured. When an individual is accused of a 
crime, which does not subject him to the punishment of death, 
or imprisonment for life, there is no such thing as confinement 
before trial; he is only solemnly admonished by the ruler of 
his parish, not to stray beyond the limits of his jurisdiction. 
Some provisions of their civil code are evidently founded upon 
the old republican principle. The property of persons dying 
intestate is divided, and the only privilege of the eldest son is 
that of prior choice ; the portion allotted to a daughter is half 
of that of a son; and half the estate is given to the widow in the 
way of dower. The early records of the country afford reason 
to believe, that the trial by jury was formerly in use ; it is now 
wholly unknown. 

The day after he left Thingvalla, Dr. Henderson reached 
the valley of those boiling fountains, which are well known 
under the appellation of the Geysers. A number of these 
springs are constantly in action ; but there are two of them, 
the Great and the New, which particularly excite the curiosity 
of travellers. The first of these is a huge basin, more than 
one hundred and fifty feet in circumference, with an elevated 
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border, formed by the gradual deposites of the fountain ; in this, 
the water is constantly “sm or falling before or after an ex- 
plosion. When Dr. Henderson first approached it, he found 
it in a state of comparative repose; in a few hours, the agita- 
tion of the earth around assured him, that he was about to 
witness its action in the most imposing form. ‘The agitation 

dually increased, until its noise resembled the rapid dis- 
charges of ae 3 resently, a vast column of water was 
projected perpendicularly to a considerable height in the air, 
partially concealed from the view by thick clouds of vapor, and 
surrounded by a thousand jets, playing in every direction from 
its base, like those of an artificial fountain: then, as if it had 
gathered strength by repeated efforts, the torrent rushed madly 
up to a still greater elevation, until it appeared to exhaust its 
power, and sunk tranquilly down into its source. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the scene, when its waters are flash- 
ing in the sun, and the colors of the rainbow are reflected from 
its sides. The play of the New Geyser is still, if possible, 
more striking and sublime. Its force is proportionally in- 
creased by the smallness of the orifice from which it is pro- 
jected ; and its waters, in their wildest agitation, are thrown to 
the height of more than two hundred feet. Dr. Henderson 
exults in the discovery of the means of setting this tremendous 
enginery in motion, by casting stones into the spring. He 
was not aware that others had ascertained the same fact before 
him. We do not find, that he has attempted to explain the 
causes of its operation. It is commonly ascribed to the ex- 
pansive force of steam confined in cavities beneath the surface ; 
and there are abundant indications elsewhere, that the founda- 
tions of the island are somewhat insecurely laid over a volcano, 
which has made more than one attempt to resume its old 
dominion. 

In the course of his journey to the north, Dr. Henderson 
found an opportunity to visit Thorlakson, the most distinguished 
poet of modern Iceland. The foes of pluralities will be com- 
forted to learn, that this remarkable person, who is aclergyman 
in charge of two parishes, enjoys a salary of no more than 
thirty dollars a year, which he divides with another minister, 
who aids him in performing his parochial duty ; his age and 
infirmity having disqualified him for officiating in both socie- 
ties. His residence is in a singularly romantic and beautiful 


spot. Three rivers, each flowing through a small and fertile 
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valley, unite their waters into a broad and rapid stream before 
it; behind, several cataracts are tumbling over steep and craggy 
precipices ; the distant prospect is bounded by the majestic 
outline of noble mountains. Nature has done her part to 
provide him with a oe dwelling ; and if poverty be the 
parent of inspiration, there are other circumstances in his situa- 
tion eminently poetical; but the most wretched of the tuneful 
train could hardly envy the habitation in which his pearls of 
poetry are strung. ‘The door of this edifice is four feet high; 
it leads into a single room, sufficiently large for 4 man of mod- 
erate size to repose at length, and containing the essential 
furniture of a bed and a table ; over the latter, a small aperture, 
dignified by the name of window, adinits the daylight of the 
arctic circle. This is the apartment, in which the veteran 
bard completed his translation of the Paradise Lost ; a work, 
which is said to overflow with the spirit of its divine original ; 
but unfortunately, the three first books of it alone are published, 
and his poverty will long prevent the publication of the rest. 
Not disheartened by this untoward circumstance, enough of 
itself to extinguish the ambition of writers of any other country, 
he has made some progress in the translation of Klopstock’s 
Messiah. It must not be supposed, however, that he is a mere 
translator ; his original writings are praised as full of force and 
beauty. Grondal, the author of various translations from the 
classic writers, and Finnur Magnuson, who is remarkable for 
the purity of his writings in Danish and Latin, as well as in his 
own language, are the only other recent poets, whose fame 
approaches that of Thorlakson. 

After reaching the northern coast, Dr. Henderson directed 
his course towards the eastern shore, and travelled thence, in 
the vicinity of the sea, back to Reykiavik. In a journey like 
this, there was not much room for incident; the greatest natu- 
ral curiosity which he ericountered was the ice-mountain of 
Breidamark, in the south-easterly part of the island near the 
sea. It is more properly a plain than a mountain ; though 
towering toa great height, its top is a vast and level field of 
ice, extending nearly twenty miles to the north-west till it 
reaches the refa-Yokul, which rises to the height of more 
than six thousand feet ; two thousand higher than Mount Hekla. 
The tract covered by the Breidamark was once a fertile region, 
through which the waters flowing from the mountains of the 
interior found their way to the ocean, carrying with them in 
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their progress masses of ice, which, settling on the plain, 
dually accumulated into an immense unbroken glacier. 
his has been for centuries advancing towards the sea-shore, 
sometimes with a rapidity which it is difficult to explain. 
When Dr. Henderson passed round its base, it had completely 
covered the track of travellers of the preceding year. In 1793, 
it advanced more than two hundred fathoms. If it should 
continue to press forward in the same manner, the communi- 
cation between the southern and eastern districts by this route, 
now the usual and only eligible one, will be entirely lost. 

The Orefa mountain, just mentioned, is not only the loftiest 
in Iceland, but has been rendered remarkable by the great 
devastation made by its eruption about a century ago. Nothing 
can be more striking than the account of this calamity given 
by Jon Thorlakson, the aged minister of a neighboring parish. 

e was in the midst of his service on the Sabbath, when the 
agitation of the earth gave warning, that some alarming event 
was to follow. Rushing from the church, he saw a peak of 
the neighboring mountain alternately heaved up and sinking; 
the next day, this portion of the mountain ran down into the 
plain, like melted metal from a crucible, filling it to such 
a height, that, as he says, no more of a mountain which 
formerly towered above it could be seen, than about the size 
of a bird; volumes of water being in the mean time thrown 
forth in a deluge from the crater, sweeping away whatever they 
encountered in their course. The Orefa itself then broke forth, 
hurling huge masses of ice to a great distance ; fire burst out 
in every direction from its sides ; the sky was darkened by the 
smoke and ashes, so that the day could hardly be distinguished 
from the night. This scene of horror continued for more than 
three days, during which the whole region was converted 
into utter desolation. But even this was surpassed by the 
eruption of the Skaptar, another ice-mountain situated in the 
same quarter of the island at a considerable distance from 
the sea, which took place about fifty years ago, spreading 
its torrent of lava an hundred feet in depth, to the distance 
of forty or fifty miles on two of its sides. Mount Hekla 
is in danger of losing its reputation as a volcano. It sinks 
into insignificance when compared with some of the other 
burning mountains of the island, though it appears to have 
exceeded them all in the number of its eruptions. Dr. Hen- 
derson passed near its base, without attempting to ascend it. 
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But his neglect to do this did not arise from want of enter- 
prise or curiosity ; as he afterwards accomplished the more 
difficult task of ascending the Snefell, a mountain which 
stretches through the whole length of a large peninsula on the 
western coast. On the summit, a tutelary divinity is supposed 
by the natives to reside, who is indignant when the pure 
atmosphere of his lofty abode is profaned by the breath of 
man. He found nothing but a prospect of astonishing mag- 
nificence and beauty to reward him for his toil. 

The following Asestiption is given by Dr. Henderson of 
the sulphur springs near Reykiahlid, in the northern part of the 
island. After ascending the Sulphur mountain, from which 
sulphur is taken by the peasants as an article of commerce, 
he witnessed a scene, of which he gives this account. 


‘ Almost directly below the brink on which I stood, at the depth 
of more than six hundred feet, lay a row of large caldrons of 
boiling mud, twelve in number, which were in full and constant 
action ; roaring, splashing, and sending forth immense columns 
of dense vapor, that, rising and spreading in the atmosphere, in 
a great measure intercepted the rays of the sun, who stood high 
above the horizon in the same direction. ‘The boldest strokes of 
poetic fiction would be utterly inadequate to a literal description 
of the awful realities of this place; nor can any ideas, formed by 
the strongest human imagination, reach half the grandeur, or the 
terrors, of the prospect. I stood for about a quarter of an hour 
as if I had been petrified, with my eyes intensely fixed on the 
dreadful operations that were going on in the abyss below me, 
when turning to the left, I had a full view of the tremendous 
Krabla, the Obsidian mountain, and two or three other volcanic 
mountains, whose names I could not learn with any certainty. 

‘Leading our horses down the side of the mountain, in a 
zig-zag direction, we advanced towards the hverar; but as the 
steeds grew rather restive, and the soil began to lose its firmness, 
we left them behind us, and proceeded, with wary step, among 
numerous burning quagmires, till we came close to the springs. 
Excepting two, which lie at the distance of twenty yards from 
the rest, they are all crowded together into one vast chasm of the 
lava. Some of them remain stationary within the crevice, but 
roar terribly, and emit much steam ; others boil violently, and 
splash their black muddy contents round the orifice of the pit ; 
while two or three jet, at intervals, to the height of four or five 
feet. The most remarkable, however, is that at the northern 
extremity of the chasm. Its smallest diameter, down at the sur- 
face of the puddle, may be about fourteen feet, but it opens 
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gradually to the edge, where the chasm is at least twenty feet 
across. ‘The water, which was quite turbid and black, was com- 
paratively quiet about two minutes, when it broke forth in a most 
furious manner, jetting to the height of between ten and fifteen 
feet, and splashing between the jets, in oblique directions, on 
every side, which rendered it dangerous to stand near the margin. 
What increased the danger, was the softness of the soil, which 
appeared to fill other chasms close to the great one, so that, on 
making a sudden leap to avoid being scalded, a person can hardly 
avoid plunging into semi-liquid beds of hot clay and sulphur, an 
alternative still more shocking. The jetting is accompanied by 
a harsh roar, and the escape of a vast quantity of vapor strongly 
impregnated with sulphur.’ 


Dr. Henderson thus describes the harvést-home, and the 
ordinary occupations of the people during the winter. We 
may here remark, that he was led to the opinion, that the 
winters of Iceland were not remarkably severe ; but the one 
which he passed there was considered far milder than usual. 
From the accounts of other travellers, however, it would 
appear, that the cold, though long continued, is not commonly 
so great as it is in the same latitude on the continent. 

‘The most important branch of rural labor in Iceland, is the 
hay-making. About the middle of July, the peasant begins to 
cut down the grass of the tin (the green around his house), 
which is immediately gathered to a convenient place, in order to 
dry, and after having been turned once or twice, is conveyed 
home on horseback to the yard, where it is made up into stacks: 
At the poorer farms, both men and women handle the scythe; 
but in general, the women only assist in making the hay after it 
is cut. In many parts of the island, where there is much hay, 
the peasants hire men from the fishing plains, who are paid 
for their labor at the rate of thirty pounds of butter a week. 
They cut by measurement; the daily task being about thirty 
square fathoms. 

* Hay-harvest being over, the sheep and cattle that had been’ 
out al! summer on the mountains are collected; the houses are 
put into a state of repair for the winter; the wood needed for 
domestic purposes is brought home to each farm; the turf is also 
taken in. 

‘During the winter, the care of the cattle and the ‘sheep 
devolves entirely on the men; and consists chiefly in feeding and 
watering the former, which are kept in the house, while the latter 
are turned out in the day-time’ to seek their food through the 
snow. When the snow happens to be so deep, that: they cannot 
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scrape it away themselves, the boys do it for them; and as the 
sustenance thus procured is exceedingly scanty, they generally 
get a little of the meadow hay about this time. The farm hay is 
given to the cows alone. All the horses, excepting perhaps a 
Rvorite riding horse, are left to shift for themselves the whole 
winter, during which season they never lie down, but rest them- 
selves by standing in some place of shelter. 

‘ The domestic employments of this season are multiplied and 
various. ‘The men are occupied in fabricating necessary imple- 
ments of iron, copper, wood, &c.; and some of them are won- 
derfully expert, as silversmiths; their work, at times, in this, 
being only distinguishable from that done in Copenhagen by the 
absence of the stamp. They also prepare hides for shoes ; make 
ropes of hair or wool; and full the woollen stuffs, which is 
generally effected in the following curious manner. Both ends 
being knocked out of a barrel, it is filled with the articles to be 
fulled, when it is laid on the side, and two men lie down on their 
backs, one at either end, with their feet in the barrel, and 
literally walk the cloth, by kicking it against each other. Smaller 
articles they full by placing them between their knees and breast, 
and then moving backwards and forwards with the body, turning 
them always with their hands till ready. ‘This accounts for the 
very awkward motion which the Icelanders almost always fall 
into when sitting, and from which many of them cannot refrain 
even in church. The fishermen full their mittens by dipping 
them now and then in the salt water, while plying at the oar. In 
some parts of the country, the men also spin and knit like the 
women, and some of them weave.’ 


We have already observed, that it is not our purpose to 
follow Dr. Henderson in his various journeys, through places 
that are hardly known except by his descriptions ; and we turn 
with more pleasure to those portions of his work, in which he 
describes the character and manners of the present inhabitants 
of the island. We are naturally curious to know what traces of 
their ancient state are yet to be discovered, now that their 
light is diminished by the increasing splendor of that of 
other nations. Their means of literary improvement are at 
this time limited and few; but the love of literature has not 
passed away; and it is surprising to see with what tenacity 
they cling to it, under every disadvantage. Only a single 
school remains in the island; and the privileges of that are 
exclusively reserved for those who are destined to fill the 
various offices of church and state. Parish schools, and institu- 
tions of any sort for general education, are altogether unknown ; 
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the law makes no provision; so that little is to be expected, 
except what chance or individual exertion may do. The only 
regulation which bears the semblance of a legal provision for 
instruction, is one, by which every clergyman is required to 
teach his parishioners of all ages the catechism at least twice a 
year. A century ago, there were several schools established 
in various districts, the endowments of which have since been 
taken by the Danish crown, and given to the single one at 
Reykiavik, which has been already mentioned. This is 
calculated to receive no more than twenty-five scholars; and 
besides being thus limited in the extent of its advantages, its 
popularity has been diminished by the objections of many 
to certain religious sentiments embraced by its instructers. 
In the absence of the ordinary means of education, and sepa- 
rated from each other as individuals and families are during 
the long and dreary winter season, it might be expected that 
the people would decline into a state of hopeless ignorance ; 
but the fact is otherwise; every defect is as far as possible 
supplied by a system of which no better examples can be else- 
where found. It is the grateful task of the parent to instruct 
the child; in this way, he relieves the weariness and solitude 
of winter; and from it is derived a fertile source of happiness. 
Dr. Henderson has given us a pleasing description of a winter 
evening in an Icelandic family, when all its members are assem- 
bled to pursue their various tasks, while the Sagas, or some other 
historical or religious works, are read by one and commented 
on by the rest. Owing to the deficiency of books, they are 
compelled to copy such as can be had for this purpose ; often, 
some itinerant historian, whose memory is stored with legendary 
tales, claims their hospitality, until his literary resources run 
low, when he finds a willing audience in another cottage. All 
travellers agree, that it is rare to find an individual who. can 
neither write nor read ; the hand-writing of many is described 
as being of remarkable beauty. With such a disposition for 
acquiring knowledge, and so much leisure as their climate gives 
them, it is unfortunate that their opportunities should be no 
greater. The only printing-press of the island was for many 
ears rendered useless, by an unhappy difference of opinion. 
ts proprietor was convinced, that his own works were the only 
ones worth reading, and refused to publish any other; while 
the people were equally strong in the belief, that there were 
scarcely any which were less so; and refused in consequence to 
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buy them, excepting in the last extremity. We ought, per- 
haps, to qualify the remark, that the law does nothing to aid 
the spirit of improvement; it interferes only in the way of 
penalty. The ecclesiastical code provides, that clergymen 
may prohibit the marriage of females who cannot write and 
read; and the ministers of justice, when inflicting punishment 
on the young for small offences, have occasionally applied the 
whip with great propriety to the parents also, for bringing them 
up so ill. 

The character and efforts of the clergy have done much to 
cherish and promote this spirit. There is no country, in 
which this class of men are more true to their honorable calling, 
or revive more vividly the remembrance of the apostolic age. 
With a compensation, to which the most disinterested might 
object, and the mere name of which would freeze the blood of 
the incumbent of a princely benefice, scarcely a single instance 
is known, in which their conduct has brought discredit upon 
their sacred office. They are in general men of some literary 
ambition and attainment, as well as of pure and amiable character. 
The richest living has no higher revenue than two hundred dol- 
lars ; that of the greater portion varies from thirty to fifty dollars ; 
and there are several, in which it does not exceed five. Making 
every allowance for the high value of money, there is certainly 
nothing of affluence or luxury in such an income. Small glebes 
are often attached to the churches, but the benefits of these are 
limited by the unproductiveness of a soil, upon which no 
grain has been cultivated within the memory of man. A tithe 
is paid, not according to the produce, but the fixed rent of the 
land; but where this rent does not commonly exceed five or 
six dollars, it may be conceived that the portion of the clergy 
must border on the scanty. We are struck with admiration, 
when we see bright examples of genius, learning, and moral 
worth, shining out from these abodes of privation and wretched- 
ness. ‘Their habitations are earthen cottages, in no respect 
superior to those of the poorest peasant ; stoves, or places for 
containing fire, are rarely found in them; there is but a single 
apartment, which has any other flooring than the naked earth ; 
and it would be unjust to apply to their contents the name of 
furniture. Besides the manual labor by which the deficiencies 
of their compensation are supplied, they are compelled to en- 
counter perils of every description in the discharge of their 
arduous duties : fording rivers swollen by the mountain torrents, 
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climbing precipices rendered dangerous by ice and snow, and 
wandering through wild and desolate tracts, in the dead of 
winter. Such men do no less honor to the Lutheran church of 
which they are members, than to the discriminating judgment of 
the various governors and bishops of Iceland ; the dignitaries, to 
whom the selection of them is confided by the crown of Denmark. 

Dr. Henderson, in common with other travellers, bears 
equally emphatic testimony to the general worth of the people. 
Even in Reykiavik, where the example of foreigners is very 
unfavorable to morality, it has had little influence on the 
character of the natives; and elsewhere, whether as some say, 
from the absence of temptation, or as others more charitably 
believe, from the general diffusion of religious principle, crimes 
of a heinous nature are hardly known. ‘Their bearing indi- 
cates a lofty sense of personal independence : they feel a just 
pride in the glory of their ancestors, and the tormer distinction 
of their country ; there is no people, who cherish a warmer 
feeling of patriotism or a deeper attachment to their native 
land; it is one of their favorite proverbs, that the sun shines 
on no happier region than their own. These characteristics 
are the more curious, because they are rarely found among a 
people whose physical condition is so little to be envied. It 
seems to be generally ordained in the system of Providence, 
that civilization shall find her permanent abodes, neither beneath 
the tropics, nor on the borders of the polar circle ; neither in a 
land which yields its abundance without the intervention of 
labor, nor where a scanty subsistence is hardly wrung from the 
reluctant soil. For Iceland it seems to have been reserved to 
form a partial exception to this law ; and it is the more honorable 
to her people, that they nearly triumphed over nature, in for- 
merly maintaining wise institutions of government and law, and 
a commendable spirit of moral improvement now, on the very 
boundary of the habitable globe. 

One or two extracts from this work will illustrate, as far as 
a few examples can, the intelligence and information of the 


peasantry. 


‘As I rode along,’ says Dr. Henderson, ‘ I was entertained by 
the interesting conversation of a peasant, who was travelling to 
Reykiavik in order to dispose of his country produce. The 
knowledge he discovered of the geography and politics of Britain 
quite astonished me. He gave me a long detail of the events 
that transpired during the usurpation of Cromwell, and proposed 
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several questions relative to the Thames, Tay, Forth, &&c. His 
acquaintance with these things he had derived principally from 
Danish books; and having lately fallen in with an interesting 
work in German, he has begun to learn that language, in order 
to make himself master of its contents.’ 


Of another peasant, the author says, 


‘Finding that he took a very lively interest in the success of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, I gave him a brief view of 
the extent of its operations, and read to him the very interesting 
letter addressed by the King of Persia to Sir Gore Ouseley, rela- 
tive to the new version of the Persian New Testament. Having 
mentioned that it was dated in the year 1229, a little boy, who 
was standing beside us, observed, that ‘‘ it must be a very old 
letter.” ‘‘ No, my lad,” replied the peasant, turning to him, 
‘you must recollect that the letter is not written according to our 
computation ; it is dated agreeably to the Hegirah.’’’ 


The success which attended our author’s honorable mission, 
would of itself be enough to prove, that these representations 
are not exaggerated. Wherever he directed his course, he 
was received with kindness and almost with enthusiasm. The 
copies of the Scriptures among the islanders were nearly ex- 
hausted, and their own resources were inadequate to supply 
the deficiency ; when the society, of which this gentleman was 
the agent, liberally interposed to relieve them. He found the 
clergy universally ready and anxious to second his benevo- 
lent efforts; the copies which he carried with him were re- 
ceived with unaffected gratitude, of which he has given several 
instances, that almost put the indifference of Christians else- 
where to shame. It is not the least among the evidences of 
this, that the venerable Thorlakson expressed his thanks to 
the society in a poem, which breathes much of the fire of his 
earlier days. 

Some portions of the work have been omitted by the 
American publishers; but the more interesting parts are pre- 
served entire, and its value to the general reader is very little, 
if at all, impaired. We should regret the loss of the appendix, 
in which the author treats at length of the literature of Iceland, 
if the information it contains were not readily found elsewhere. 
The work is not the production of a scientific traveller; the at- 
tention of Dr. Henderson was devoted to other objects than a 
critical examination of physical phenomena ; but it gives a deep 
and familiar insight into the domestic character and manners of a 
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simple and virtuous community. Not that the author was in- 
different to the natural wonders, which are so liberally scattered 
over the face of this wild and peculiar region; these he 
describes with animation and felicity; while the principal charm 
of his narrative arises from the fact, that it is a fireside picture. 


Arr. VI.—Cholera. fy 
London Quarterly Review. No. KCI. Article VI. On 
the Cholera. 


No apology can be necessary for calling the attention of our 
readers to the subject of the Cholera. The great extent of 
territory over which this scourge of the human race has already 
passed, the violence and fatality of its character, its total dis- 
regard of climate, the uncertainty as to the mode by which it is 
propagated, and above all, the well-grounded apprehension, 
that it may yet reach our continent, make it a topic of deep 
and fearful interest to the whole community. We feel it to be 
our imperative duty to contribute our aid to enlighten the 
public mind, and to allay, in some measure, the alarm that has 
been excited on this subject; and we know of no way of doing 
this so effectually, as by examining the mode in which the 
disease is propagated, or in other words, discussing the ques- 
tion, whether it be contagious or not. ‘This can be done 
in a manner perfectly intelligible to all persons, merely by dis- 
carding the professional language, which is commonly used in 
this discussion, but which is by no means essential to the perfect 
understanding of the subject. 

It is our intention, then, to confine ourselves to the examina- 
tion of the question of contagion, leaving all the points connected 
with the history, symptoms, and mode of treatment of the 
disease, to professional works. These have all been ably 
treated in the numerous publications which this pestilence has 
brought to light, and they are the very topics on which those 
at a distance are the least able to give an opinion; while their 
situation, remote from the controversies that have been going 
on, enables them to examine the evidence as to the contagion 
of the disease with more fairness and impartiality, than those 
whose personal feelings have become enlisted on either side of 


the question. 
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As the article in the ninety-first number of the London 
Quarterly Review, on the subject of Cholera, has been exten- 
sively circulated in this country, and has produced a great 
influence on the public mind, and as it embodies nearly all the 
evidence and arguments in favor of the contagious character 
of the disease, we shall examine with some attention the 
reasons which the writer of it assigns for his opinion, and 
such others as we have seen in other writers, point out as far 
as we are able their fallacy, and then bring forward the evi- 
dence, which, to our minds, is irresistible against the doctrine 
of contagion. 

It may be well to premise, that the terms contagion and 
infection are now often used in a very loose sense, one of them 
frequently in a different one from that which its etymology 
would indicate. By most writers, as in the article in the 
Quarterly Review, they are employed as synonymous terms. 
The term contagious (from continge) was originally applied 
to those diseases only, which were communicated by contact 
with the sick, as the plague, itch, &c.; while that of infec- 
tious _ inficio) was employed to designate those which 
arose from any noxious matter, whether proceeding from a 
diseased animal body, or any other source: so that all con- 
tagious diseases were embraced under the term infectious, 
though all infectious ones were by no means included under 
that of contagious. But the term contagion is not now used 
in this restricted sense, either by medical or popular writers. 
All diseases are at the present day called contagious, which 
can be communicated from the sick to the well, without regard 
to contact ; and it is not uncommon to use the term infectious 
as synonymous with it, though it is also employed to denote 
those diseases, which arise in certain seasons and climates from 
noxious exhalations. The fact then seems to be, that the term 
contagion has a more extended meaning than formerly, and 
we shall accordingly use it to denote that property of a 
disease, which enables it to communicate the same disease 
to those in health, either immediately or mediately, that is, 
either by contact or by imparting the contagious principle to 
the air or other inanimate substances. 

The Cholera had occasionally appeared for many years in 
various parts of India, but it did not, till the year 1817, assume 
the epidemic and fatal character, which it has since exhibited 
in so remarkable a degree. In that year, it is admitted by all 
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writers that it broke out simultaneously in different parts of the 
province of Bengal, appearing as an endemic, dependent on 
the state of the soil, climate, season, or atmosphere, and that 
it was not owing to contagion. This is conceded by Scott, 
Kennedy, and others, who contend for its contagious character, 
as well as by those who deny it. But the two parties differ 
entirely as to the mode in which it was afterwards propagated ; 
one contending that it is by contagion, while the other 
insists, that it is dependent on a peculiar state of the atmos- 
phere, not cognizable by our senses. We shall not notice the 
opinion of those, who attribute it to a combination of these two 
causes, as it is unphilosophical to assign two causes for an 
effect, when one is sufficient to account for it ; nor that which 
considers that it may be owing to some noxious exhalations 
from the earth, for it has raged with great violence, particularly 
at Orenburgh, during the severity of winter, and when the 
earth was covered with snow. 

In India, the opposers of the doctrine of contagion were by 
far the most numerous. It is remarked by Mr. William Scoit, 
the author of the Madras Report, and a decided advocate of 
the contagiousness of the disease, that ‘if this question could 
have been decided simply by the opinions of a majority of 
medical men, it would have been already set at rest agatnst 
the doctrine of contagion or infection; for there are few sub- 
jects, perhaps, on which so little diversity of sentiment has 
existed.” But as questions of this sort cannot be settled in 
this way, let us look a little at the reasons assigned by the 
advocates of contagion for their opinion. 

One of the reasons assigned in the Review is, that the 
Cholera, in its progress both in Asia and Europe, has passed 
along ‘the great thoroughfares of the country,’ through which 
it has travelled. This no doubt is true in part, but it has not 
been confined to those thoroughfares, nor does it follow all of 
them. It appeared at Calcutta as early as August, 1817, and 
though there was constant intercourse by water with Madras, 
it did not reach the latter place till October, 1818, travelling 
at the rate of little more than two miles a day, and visiting all 
the intermediate places. Now does this look like the course of 
a contagious disease? Does it not look rather like the progress 
of some atmospheric poison? If it had been propagated by 
contagion, is it not probable, as there were no quarantines, no 
interruption of intercourse with the sick, that some, who had 
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become infected would have left the city immediately after, 
before they were aware of it, and sickened with the disease at 
a distance ? Is it not probable, that it would have appeared on 
board of some of the country trading ships bound to Madras, 
and thus have been conveyed to that city in a few weeks or 
months at the farthest, if it could have been so conveyed, 
instead of passing over land at a regular and slow rate of 

ress, and not reaching Madras till more than a year 
had elapsed? 

It is well known that the Cholera spread in various directions 
from the province of Bengal, travelling towards China in one 
direction, across the Delta of the Ganges in another, and 
extending on the south and east nearly to New Holland. [ff it 
were propagated by contagion, why did it stop there? Why did 
it not extend itself over the vast continent of New Holland, 
passing along the great thoroughfares of the country? There 
were routes of human intercourse in that direction, which it 
might traverse, and human beings enough for victims. 

It is said with great confidence in the Quarterly Review, 
that ‘whenever it invades a new country, it begins in a great 
commercial mart. ‘There seems to be no exception to this 
law, except where the disease has been imported by invading 
armies.’ The Cholera first broke out in Jessure in the interior, 
about sixty miles from Calcutta, in 1817, and it travelled over 
the peninsula of India in 1818, at the rate of about one degree 
a month, and did not reach the seaport of Madras, a great com- 
mercial mart, till it appeared simultaneously in parallel latitudes 
in the interior, though ‘some of the many trading vessels must 
have carried it speedily from the tainted districts to the seat 
of the Presidency, had the disease been capable of being con- 
veyed by man or merchandise.’* It reached Madras on the 
8th of October, 1818, and on the 10th of that month, the 
port is annually closed for two months, in consequence of the 
surf and prevailing winds, and the small trading vessels are 
drawn up on land. Notwithstanding this interruption of hu- 
man intercourse, this singular disease travelled on over the next 
five degrees of latitude, ‘even more rapidly than over the 
former six,’ and arrived at Cape Comorin by the Ist of 
January, 1819. 

The facts just stated, and about which all the writers on the 
disease in the East are agreed, area satisfactory refutation of 


* Bell on the Cholera, page 80. 
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another assertion of the Quarterly Review, which is, that the 
Cholera ‘does not attack a large space of territory of a new 
country at once, but gradually ; the first point of attack being 
invariably on a frontier or coast.’ ‘This certainly was not the 
case in its progress in India; it appeared simultaneously in the 
interior and on the coast, and extended over a large tract of 
country at once. 

Again, when it appeared on the Persian Gulf, it attacked 
several places remote from each other, simultaneous! y, passing 
over a great extent of territory. Yet the assertion we have 
just quoted from the Review is given as if it were a well 
known fact, universally admitted, in relation to the progress of 
the disease. 

The reviewer states, as an additional argument in favor of 
the contagion of Cholera, ‘ that the rapidity of the propagation 
of the disease appears to have been proportional to the dis- 
tances, and to the means of communication.’ If the previous 
history of Cholera in Asia and the continent of Europe were 
not sufficient to satisfy him of the error of this statement, he 
must have perceived it before this time by what has occurred in 
the island of Great Britain. Three months nearly elapsed after it 
broke out in Sunderland, before it appeared in London, not- 
withstanding the shortness of the distance, the facility and 
frequency of the communication, and the absence of all quaran- 
tine on those who travelled by land. 

Another reason, and perhaps the strongest that has ever been 
brought forward on that side of the question, and which is often 
urged in favor of the contagious character of Cholera is, that 
it extends itself in defiance of climate and season, and spreads 
as well in the cold regions of Russia as under the burning sun 
of the East, and regards neither the frosts of winter nor the 
heats of summer. It is not, perhaps, strictly true that it is 
wholly uninfluenced by season; it is supposed to have been 
checked between Arabia and Syria in 1821, and at Astrakhan 
in 1823, by the approach of winter; but it cannot be denied, 
that, though cold may retard its progress, it does not destroy the 
disease, and in some instances, as at Orenburgh, it does not 
seem to check it. 

But does it differ in this independence of climate and season 
from other epidemics, that have been propagated by atmos- 
pheric influence ? 

‘The Influenza of 1781 and 1782 is said to have originated 
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in China, and to have travelled through Asia into Europe ; where 
it crossed the Atlantic, and arrived the ensuing year in America.’* 


The Influenza of 1815 originated also in China and spread 
throughout Asia, Europe and this country. It has been stated 
in regard to the epidemic of that year, that the crews of several 
vessels on the Atlantic became affected with the disease at sea, 
in consequence of having fallen in with the current of air, which 
was bearing the germs of the Influenza across the Atlantic. 

In the second volume of Freind’s History of Physic may 
be found a short account of an epidemic that originated in 
Asia, about the year 1345, ‘and from thence travelled over 
all the world, and destroyed a fourth part of mankind; in the 
East it lasted three years, and was more mortal.’ Webster, in 
speaking of this pestilence, says, that the facts connected with 
it annihilate, at a blow, the whole doctrine of the propagation 
of that disease from country to country by infection. 

The most remarkable epidemic, however, of which we can 
find any record, first appeared in the year 540. We extract 
the following account of it from Webster’s History of Epidemic 
Diseases, who transcribed the particulars, he says, from Proco- 
pius and Evagrius, two contemporary historians ; 

‘Procopius relates, that this pestilence, which almost destroyed 
the human race, and for which no cause could be assigned but 
the will of God, did not rage in one part of the world only, nor 
in one season of the year. It ravaged the whole world, seizing 
all descriptions of people, without regard to different constitutions, 
habits, or ages ; and without regard to their places of residence, 
their modes of subsistence, or their different pursuits. Some 
were seized in winter, some in summer, others in other seasons 
of the year. 

‘It first appeared in Pelusium, in Egypt, and thence spread 
westward to Alexandria, and all parts of Egypt ; eastward towards 
Palestine, and extended to all parts of the world,—laying waste 
islands, caves, mountains, and all places where man dwelt. If it 
passed by a particular country at first, or slightly affected it, it 
soon returned upon it with the same desolating rage which other 
places had experienced. It began in maritime towns, and spread 
to the interior country. 

‘Neither physician nor attendant caught the distemper by 
contact of the sick or dead; and many, encouraged by their 
wonderful escape, applied themselyes with assiduity to the care of 
the sick and the burial of the deceased.’ 


* Hawkins on Cholera, page 208. 
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We will make one short extract only from Evagrius. 


‘But what, above all, appeared singular and surprising was, 
that the inhabitants of infected places, removing their residence 
to places where the disease had not appeared, or did not prevail, 
were the only persons who fell victims to the plague in the cities 
which were not infected.’ 


The duration of this pestilence has been stated to have been 
fifty-two years, though Webster thinks that there was a series 
of severe epidemics during that period, and not a_ single 
epidemic only. 

We have presented this account in the language of the 
writers themselves, lest we should be suspected of hav- 
ing given a coloring to it favorable to our own views. 
With the slightest attention, it will be seen how much this 
pestilence resembled the Cholera in its progress. It regarded 
neither climate, nor season, nor situation; if it passed by a 
place, it afterwards returned to attack it, as Cholera is 
known to do; and it began in maritime towns, as it has been 
said that Cholera does, and thence spread into the interior ; and 
yet this was admitted to be an atmospheric disease, not com- 
municated by contact of the sick or the dead. 

We have now completed our examination of what the re- 
viewer calls his first class of evidence, ‘ resting solely on those 
facts concerning the rise and progress of the malady which are 
admitted by every one,’ and shall next pass in review his 
second class, or the direct evidence of the contagiousness of 
the disease. He divides this latter evidence into three kinds. 
The first proves the contagious character of the disease posi- 
tively, as when it has been propagated by the known inter- 
course of the uninfected with the infected ; the second proves 
it negatively, as when it is shown that they who avoid inter- 
course with the sick escape the malady, though living under 
the same general circumstances of climate, food, &c.; and 
the third includes what are called facts of coincidence, 
as when the disease breaks out in a healthy place, after 
the arrival, from infected places, of individuals not laboring 
under the malady. On this last order of facts, mainly de- 
pends the evidence in favor of the propagation of the disease 
by merchandise and other inanimate substances. 

1. Under the first head, the reviewer adduces several facts to 
show that the Cholera broke out in places through which armies 
had marched, or that it attacked a detachment of troops before 
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uninfected, on joining another in which the disease existed. ‘That 
our readers may be the better able to judge of the value of these 
facts, we must ask their attention to the following cases. 

In November, 1817, the Cholera broke out in the great In- 
dian army, under the command of the Marquis of Hastings, 
consisting of ten thousand troops and eighty thousand follow- 
ers, then concentrated near the banks of the Sinde, in Bun- 
dlekund. Such was the violence of the disease, that in a 
little more than twelve days, nearly nine thousand persons fell 
victims to it. The commander, perceiving that the plans of 
his expedition would be frustrated, if the whole army were not 
destroyed by the disease, determined to change his place of en- 
campment. ‘Though compelled to leave many of the sick be- 
hind, he carried many with him, and at length pitched his 
tents fifty miles from his former position, on a dry and elevated 
spot; ‘on the 19th he crossed the clear stream of the 
Betw ah, and upon its high and dry banks at Erich, ne cot rid 
of the pestilence, and met with returning health.” 

Another case equally striking may be found in iV same 
Report. An immense concourse of people, believed to be be- 
tween one and two millions, were assembled on the banks of the 
Ganges in the month of April, to celebrate a religious festival. 


‘It is the custom of the pilgrims to repair to the bank of the 
river, Where they pass the night with little, if any shelter; many 
persons being crowded together under the cover of a single 
blanket, thrown out as an awning. ‘ihe temperature is very 
variable; the days being hot and the nights cold, with heavy 
dews, and sudden chilly blasts from clefts in the mountains. 

‘On the present occasion, these causes were sufficient to gene- 
rate the Cholera; which broke out soon after the commencement 
of the ceremonies, and raged with such fury, that in less than 
eight days, it is said to have cut off above twenty thousand vic- 
tims. But so confined was its influence, that it did not reach 
the village of Juwalapore, only seven miles distant; and ceased 
immediately on the concourse breaking up on the last day of the 
festival.’ 

At the one hundred and thirty third page of the work from 
which we have just quoted, may be found an account of the 
disease prevailing to a great extent in a detachment of troops, 
yet, on joining another hody only five miles distant, though the 
men of this party, who had been exposed to the disease, mixed 
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promiscuously with those of the Sauger troops, yet of the latter, 
not one individual got the disease. 

In a note in the two hundred and forty second page of Annes- 
ley’s work on the diseases of India, is the following statement. 


‘Cholera attacked the field force stationed at Malligaum in 
Kandiesh, and raged with great violence amongst the corps 
posted on ‘the left of the line ; while the seventeenth battalion of 
native infantry, who were posted on the right of the line, were 
exempt from it, notwithstanding they had continued communica- 
tion with the other men. But although they were exempt from 
the disease while they remained in this position, they suffered 
very much from Cholera on their march from Malligaum to join 
Major-General Sir John Doveton’s force in the Ellichapoor 
valley.’ 


The latter part of this statement is highly important, as it 
shows that the exemption of the men did not arise from the ab- 
sence of pre-disposition for the disease. 

The information contained in the following extract from Mr. 
George H. Bell’s admirable work on Cholera is so valuable, 
that we give it at length and in his own words. 

‘In July, 1819, [ marched from Madras in medical charge of 
a large party of young officers, who had just arrived in India, “and 
who were on their way to join regiments in the interior of the 
country. ‘There was also a detachment of sepoys, and the usual 
numerous attendants and camp-followers of such a party in India. 
The Cholera prevailed in Madras when we left it. Until the fifth 
day’s march, (fifty miles from Madras) no cases of the disease 
occurred. On that day several of the party were attacked on the 
line of march; and, during the next three stages, we continued 
to have additional cases. Cholera prevailed in the country 
through which we were passing. In consultation with the com- 
manding officer of the detachment, it was determined that we 
should endeavor to leave the disease behind us; and as we were 
informed that the country behind the Ghauts was free of it, we 
marched without a halt, until we reached the high table land of 
Mysore. 'The consequence was, that we left the disease at Val- 
lore, eighty-seven miles from Madras, and we had none of it until 
we had marched seventy miles farther, (seven stages) when we 
again found it at one of our appointed places of encampment. 
But our camp was, in consequence, pushed on a few miles, and 
only one case, a fatal one, occurred in the detachment. "The 
man was attacked on the line of march. We again left the dis- 
ease, and were free from it during the next hundred and fifteen 
miles of travelling. We then had it during three stages, and 
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found many villages deserted. We once more left it, and reached 
our journey’s end, two hundred and sixty miles farther, without 
again meeting it. ‘Thus, in a journey of five hundred and sixty 
miles, this detachment was exposed to, and left the disease behind 
it, four different times: and on none of these occasions did a 
single case occur beyond the tainted spots.’ Pages 90, 91. 


It appears, that in the four first cases just cited, large bodies 
of men, part of whom were then laboring under Cholera, and 
all of whom had been exposed to its atmosphere, on going into 
other districts and associating with those in health, did not in a 
single instance convey the disease to other persons ; and in the 
extract from Mr. Bell, we see that men in health, while pass- 
ing through an infected district, without any communication 
with any ‘human beings who had the disease, became the sub- 
jects of it, and yet were unable to communicate it to others ; 
and that the disease ceased as soon as they had passed through 
the infected district, and appeared again on entering another. 

In stating that Cholera has frequently broken out during the 
march of troops in India, or when one detachment has joined 
another, as evidence of contagion, the writer seems to have 
forgotten the fact, that the exciting cause of the disease, what- 
ever it may be, was every where lurking about in that country, 
waiting only for the pre-disposing causes to enable it to attack. 
Nothing is more likely to produce this pre-disposition, than the 
fatigue and exhaustion consequent on such marches in such a 
climate. 

The occurrence of the disease in villages through which 
troops have passed, or its appearance in one detachment, 
which had been previously exempt, when another had joined 
it, ought to be considered, when viewed in connexion with the 
strong facts on the other side, as a coincidence that might oc- 
cur in India at any time since Cholera was first epidemic there, 
or inany country where the disease prevailed. At any rate, 
it cannot be considered as positive evidence of contagion. 

2d. We come now to the reviewer’s second division of 
facts, which, according to him, prove the contagiousness of the 
disease negatively. ‘These consist of statements of cases of 
individuals, who, in places where Cholera has prevailed, have 
escaped by insulating themselves and cutting off all communi- 
cation with other parts of the infected district. This course 
was adopted by the French Consul, when the disease was at 
Aleppo. He retired with two hundred other persons to his 
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country seat, at some distance from the city, and they all 
escaped the epidemic by a rigid quarantine. ‘The large es- 
tablishment of military cadets at Moscow was preserved by a 
similar plan, from a scourge which was so active on all sides.’ 
Whole towns are said to have escaped by adopting the same 
means. 

We admit the facts stated above, but we by no means assent 
to the reason assigned for this exemption from the disease. 
Even the advocates of contagion acknowledge, that those only 
are attacked with Cholera who have a strong pre-disposition for 
it, and they place among the principal pre-disposing causes, in- 
temperance and excess of all kinds, deficiency of food, food of 
bad quality, the debilitating passions of the mind, and excessive 
fatigue. Is it probable that persons thus secluded would labor 
under any of the pre-disposing causes ? ‘They are, for the most 
part, persons in health, ofample means to furnish themselves 
with all the comforts of life, and at the same time, aware of the 
danger of indulgence. It could not be expected that such 
persons would be attacked, unless the affecting cause were 
more virulent than ordinary. 

But a perfect answer is, that all these precautionary mea- 
sures have not unfrequently been unavailing, and that the dis- 
ease has broken out in towns subjected to the most rigid 
quarantine, and in places perfectly insulated. ‘This was the 
case at Thorn, as appears from the following extract of a letter 
from the —- Minister at Berlin to Lord Palmerston, dated 
July 26th, 18: 


‘My Lord, 

‘The Cholera has broken out at Thorn, notwithstanding the 

strict measures of precaution adopted there.’ 
‘Signed, G. W. CHAD.’ 

The case of Egypt may be cited as an example of the same 
thing on a larger scale. The Quarterly Review, which con- 
tained the statement that this country had escaped the Cholera 
in consequence of the vigor of her quarantine system, was 
hardly out of the press, before the news arrived in England, 
that the disease had broken out in Egypt. In the London 
Medical Gazette of Jan. 14, 1832, will be found an extract 
from a letter announcing this fact. 

it entered Prussia, notwithstanding all the efforts made to 
exclude it. In the proclamation of the King, dated Sept. 6th, 
1831, he says, that the ‘ Asiatic Cholera had penetrated into 
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his dominions, in spite of measures the most vigorous, precau- 
tions the most active, and vigilance the most sustained, which 
had all proved useless and unsuccessful in averting or even 
checking its progress.’ 

Dr. Jaehnichen informs us, that the complete insulation of 
some persons, and even whole families, during the prevalence 
of the Cholera at Moscow, did not always preserve them from it.* 

Mr. Scott, in the Madras Report, states, that ‘ at Masulipa- 
tam, a town on the Coromandel coast, the disease first appeared 
among the convicts confined in the fort, and that it was not til] 
about ten days afterwards,—July 10, 1818,—that it was 
observed in the town and neighborhood.’ 

In the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal for Oct. 1831, 
will be found, in some observations on Cholera, by Dr. H. - 
Gibbs, of St. Petersburgh, an account of a patient who was 
attacked with Cholera at the Naval Hospital and died of it. 
‘From the great precaution used in avoiding communication, 
this man, who was confined to his bed in the hospital, must have 
been affected, | think, by pre-disposition idiopathically ;’ and it 
appears that no other person, either before or after, had the dis- 
ease in the Hospital. 

The exemption from Cholera of some who have secluded 
themselves, while it was raging in this vicinity, does not prove 
that it is propagated by contagion, while its attack of others 
who have been equally secluded, shows that it can be, some- 
times at least, propagated by other means, and this is sufficient 
for our purpose. 

3d. We come now to the third division, the facts of coinci- 
dence, as when the Cholera breaks out in a healthy place after 
the arrival, from infected places, of individuals who do not 
themselves labor under the malady. On these facts depends the 
evidence in favor of infection by merchandise or other inanimate 
substances. We shall examine two of the most important facts 
which the reviewer brings forward, merely remarking, that if 
we can prove, as we think we shall be able to do, that the 
disease cannot be propagated by inanimate substances, the 
whole of this division falls to the ground. 

The first of these facts is the supposed introduction of the 
Cholera into the Mauritius from Ceylon, by the Topaz frigate. 
The disease reached Ceylon in 1818, but it did not appear in 
the Isle of France till 1519, at which time the reviewer says 
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it was carried there by the frigate above named. In answer to 
this we will give an extract from an article in the Asiatic Jour- 


nal, on the Cholera, in which, by the way, the doctrine of con- 
tagion is maintained. 

‘The disease appeared extensively in the [sland in November, 
1819, and has been supposed to have been brought thither from 
Ceylon, by the Topaz frigate, which arrived at the Mauritius in 
October. But a careful inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case convinced a committee of British medical officers, that the 
disease was not imported, nor of foreign growth. In their report, 
dated 4th of December, they state, that the first case occurred so 
early as the 6th of September, and “ that they feel the strongest 
persuasion that itis not of a contagious nature, and that it is not 
of foreign introduction.” In these two conclusions the French 
medical gentlemen unanimously concurred, and both considered 
the disorder as promoted, if not produced, by the great and sud- 
den vicissitudes in the temperature. ‘The report adds, that a sim- 
ilar epidemic prevailed in the colony for some time in the year 
W775. 

Admitting, what we are by no means disposed to do, that the 
statement of the medical gentlemen of the [sland is incorrect, it 


is not pre ‘tended by the reviewer that there were any cases - 


the disease on board the frigate at the time of her arrival, 
that any cases appeared there before the 18th of Novenibes. 
three weeks after, a period rather too long to suppose it possi- 
ble that there could be any connexion between them and the 
ship. Even the British Board of Health, all firm believers in 
contagion, have fixed the ultimate period, which elapses between 
exposure to the cause and the appearance of the disease, at five 
days. It is, perhaps, proper to observe, that the reviewer 
says that the disease was propagated in Mauritius by goods or 
inanimate substances, which were carried there by the Topaz. 
We shall see, in speaking of the Cholera at Warsaw, on what 
foundation this opinion rests. 

From the Isle of France, he states that it was conveyed to 
the Island of Bourbon, and speaks with some degree of triumph 
of the means that were adopted there to arrest its progress. 
His facts are all derived from Mr. Kennedy’s work, for which 
we cannot be suspected of having any very strong partiality, 
when we state, that he is so decided an advocate of contagion, 
that he will not consent to cal] the disease by any other name 
than that of the contagious Cholera. We will therefore make 
the following extract from his book, and then offer a few com- 


ments. 
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‘ Taking advantage of the terrible example afforded in Mau- 
ritius, the governor of Bourbon, a neighboring Island, distant 
about two degrees, adopted sanitary precaution to exclude the 
contagion. On the 7th of January, however, a vessel called the 
Pic-Var, from Port Louis, arrived off Bourbon, and had inter- 
course with the shore. ‘The Cholera broke out seven days after- 
wards, in the town of St. Denis. Nothing dismayed by this 
unfortunate circumstance, the governor ordered cordons of troops 
to be posted to cut off all communication with St. Denis, the focus 
of the malady, and a lazaretto was established for the reception 
of such persons as might be attacked. Cordons were also estab- 
lished for their preservation at St. Susanne, St. André, and St. 
Benoit ; but in the consternation which seized the inhabitants of 
these parishes, they dispersed, to seek safety in the interior of the 
country. ‘The alarm created by the pestilence in Bourbon, and 
the vigorous proceedings of the governor, Baron de Mylius, may 
be conceived from the concluding sentence of the Order of the 
Day, which was, surveillance ou la mort. The consequences of 
these measures corresponded to the decision with which they were 
carried into effect. ‘The Cholera did not extend in Bourbon, as 
it had done in Mauritius, and the whole number of the persons 
attacked scarcely amounted to a few hundreds.’ Page 204. 


Admitting all the facts to be as he has stated them, it will 
be seen in the first place, that there was no evidence that the 
Cholera was on board the vessel that arrived off Bourbon ; in 
the second place, that the Cholera did not appear till seven days 
after she had had intercourse with the shore; and Mr. Kennedy, 
in another part of his work, lays it down as one of the laws of 
Cholera, that ‘the period of time during which the contagion 
lies dormant in the system rarely exceeds three days ; and lastly 
it appears, that though a cordon was established, to prevent the 
intercourse between those who had been exposed to the sick 
and the other inhabitants of the Island, yet all those who had 
been thus exposed, broke through the cordon and sought safety 
in the interior of the country. And what was the consequence ? 
No one was attacked with the disease who went into the coun- 
try, no one communicated it to another, and ‘the Cholera did 
not extend in Bourbon, as it had done in Mauritius.’ A stronger 
case against contagion can hardly be imagined than this. 

The second case referred to in the Review, is the appearance 
of the disease at Warsaw. Let us look at the facts of the case. 
The battle of Iganie, between the Poles and the Russians, 
took place on the 10th of April, 1831, and on the night of 
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the 12th and 13th, twelve Polish soldiers were attacked with 
Cholera, which soon extended to others, both in Praga and War- 
saw, situated on the opposite sides of the Vistula. It was at 
once asserted, that they contracted the disease from the Russian 
army. Is this probable? Is it possible that any man of that 
army could have gone into battle, while laboring under the 
Cholera? and if not, the Poles were of course not exposed to 
any persons who had the disease ; and it must have been taken, 
if taken at all from the Russians, from the contagious matter 
adhering to their clothes, or other inanimate substances. This, 
in fact, seems to be the opinion of the reviewer. 

We would remark in the first place, that it is very improba- 
ble that a contagious principle sufficiently powerful to affect 
others, could be carried about by individuals in their clothes, 
without affecting themselves. And in the second place, most of 
the contagionists are now of opinion, that the disease cannot be 
communicated by inanimate substances. In the official reports 
made to the British Government, by Drs. Russell and Barry, 
will be found a paper from Dr. Doepp, Director of the Found- 
ling Hospital at St. Petersburgh, containing the following state- 


ment. 


‘I am of opinion that the exhalations of the sick are the car- 
riers of the disease, but only so long as they retain their vaporous 
form. I have given myself great trouble to ascertain if the clothes 
and linen covered with the perspiration of the sick were capable 
of transmitting the contagion; but I could not meet with any 
instance of it. Children taken from the cold, clammy breast of the 
mother, or wet-nurse, and given over to another nurse to suckle, 
did not infect the latter. This occurred in my presence.’ 

Dr. Albers, in his report to the Prussian Government, con- 
cludes with the following sentence. 

‘IT have met with no instance which could render it at all prob- 
able, that the Cholera is disseminated by inanimate objects.’ 


In an official report of the British Central Board of Health, 
all the members of which are contagionists, dated Jan. 4th, 
1831, are some statements, which show the extreme improba- 
bility that the disease is ever propagated by inanimate sub- 


stances. 


‘There is perhaps,’ say they, ‘no question in the whole range 
of sanitary police, in which so many and such irrefragable facts 
can be brought to bear as on this; derived, too, from the most 
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authentic and recent sources. Seven hundred and thirty-two 
ships, loaded with hemp and flax from infected ports of the Baltic, 
arrived at the different quarantine stations in this country between 
the Ist of June, and the 31st of December, 1831. Many vessels 
also arrived Jaden with wool and hides, yet not a single case of 
Cholera occurred on board any of these ships outside the Catti- 
gate sea, nor amongst the people employed in opening and airing 
their cargoes in the lazarets. 

‘ At the hemp and flax wharves at St. Petersburgh, where sev- 
eral thousand tons of these articles arrived during the spring and 
summer of this year, from places in the interior where Cholera 
existed at the time of their departure for the capital, the persons 
employed in bracking or sorting, and who generally passed the 
night amongst the bales, did not suffer so early in the season, nor 
so severely, as other classes of the general population.’ 


The evidence on this point, that the disease cannot be con- 
veyed by merchandise, or other inanimate substances, is now 
considered by most, if not all the contagionists, as conclusive ; 
otherwise we should produce much more to corroborate our 
opinion. ‘This we think renders it clear, then, that the disease 
was not introduced into Poland in this way. 

There really seems to be no difficulty, in accounting for the 
appearance of Cholera at Warsaw, on the supposition that it 
was an epidemic, propagated by the atmosphere. It might 
very justly be said, that the epidemic constitution of the air, 
which produces this disease, had reached Poland, and would 
attack those who were strongly pre-disposed to it. What 
stronger pre-disposition could be imagined, than the one which 
we know the Polish soldiers at that time possessed? We 
translate the following passage from the work of M. Brierre-de- 
Boismont, an intelligent French physician, and a believer in 
contagion, who went from Paris to examine the disease in 
Poland, and has since published an account of it. 


‘If we imagine,’ says he, ‘thousands of men, pale, haggard, 
sallow and emaciated, whose features denoted suffering, weak- 
ened by long marches and privations of every kind, bivouacking 
for five months of extreme cold, in the woods or on the ground, 
which was almost always marshy, we shall still have but an imper- 
fect idea of the condition of these miserable victims of the war.’ 


When we consider, too, the excitement of the battle, and 
the fatigue and exhaustion consequent on it, there seems hardly 
a pre-disposing cause of the Cholera, which did not operate 
upon them, 
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We have thus noticed the facts and arguments brought for- 
ward by the reviewer, in favor of the contagion of Cholera ; 
but as much light has been thrown on this subject by the pro- 
gress of the disease during the last fifteen years, we must tres- 

ass a little longer on the patience of our readers. 

It will be recollected, that this disease first appeared as an 
extensive epidemic, in the province of Bengal, in the sum- 
mer of 1817. It reached Bombay in August, 1818, and from 
this place, the reviewer states that it was carried to the Ara- 
bian town of Muscat, about 300 leagues distant, situated at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. He takes some pains to show the 
great commercial relations subsisting between Bombay and the 
ports on the Persian Gulf as early as the year 1818, stating 
that there were at that time 120 ships, employing 1000 hands, 
besides ‘730 country ships, which, belonging to the various 
ports of the western coast of India, often touched at Muscat 
in their voyages to more distant lands.’ The intercourse 
between Bombay and Muscat is no doubt great, and no quaran- 
tine was at any time imposed on the vessels, or on their cargoes, 
crews, or passengers, so that if the disease could have been con- 
veyed in this way, it would no doubt have soon been done. 
But what was the fact? The Cholera did not appear in Muscat 
till June, 1821, nearly three years after it attacked Bombay, and 
no one has pretended to point out the ship that carried it there. 

It appeared on both sides of the Persian Gulf, extending 
over a considerable part of Arabia and Persia. ‘ Bassora, which 
is situated at the head of this Gulf, on the river Euphrates, 
was attacked,’ says the reviewer, ‘nearly at the same time as 
Muscat,’ though it is ten degrees to the northward of it. 
Moreau-de-Jonnes, the oracle of the contagionists, puts down 
the appearance of the disease in the two places in the same 
month, and this took place before it had visited the interme- 
diate country. The simultaneous appearance of the disease, 
in places so remote from each other, it is wholly out of our power 
to explain on the principle of contagion, though the difficulty 
vanishes if we suppose the seeds of the pestilence to be conveyed 
by the atmosphere. 

It reached the desert which separates Arabia and Syria, in 
the autumn of 1821, and ceased on the approach of winter, 
but re-appeared without any assignable cause, in the following 
spring, in the neighborhood of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
arrived on the shores of the Mediterranean in August, 1823. 
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‘Once established,’ says the reviewer, ‘ on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, every facility to its immediate transmission into 
European ports appeared to be offered ;’ and it no doubt would 
have been transmitted there, if it were possible thus to have 
conveyed it. No quarantines were laid, no restrictions of any 
kind were imposed, the great ‘thoroughfares of the country’ 
were thronged with human beings, but the disease did not 
follow in their train, and it ceased spontaneously at Tripoli in 
Syria, having attacked, it 's said, only thirty-one persons, out 
of a population of fifteen thousand. 

On the other side of the Gulf, it extended through Persia, 
and finally reached Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Wolga, on 
the Caspian Sea, in the autumn of 1823. Here again the 
disease seemed to threaten Europe, and it would no doubt 
have been conveyed throughout the vast territories of Russia 
at that time, by passing up the Wolga, one of the great 
thoroughfares of the country, if it had depended on contagion 
for its propagation. But, as was before remarked, it subsided 
at the approach of winter, and finally disappeared. 

During the six succeeding years, no alarm was excited by it 
in any portion of Europe. It appeared, however, in various 
parts of Persia, China, and other countries of the East, and 
raged at times with great violence. ‘Towards the close of 
1826, it broke out in Mongolia, and reached almost to the 
borders of Siberia. 

In August, 1829, it appeared at Orenburg, the capital of 
the Russian province of that name, and continued for about 
three months in the city, and till February, 1830, in other parts 
of the province. It has been asserted, on the authority of 
M. de Jonnés, that the disease was carried there by the cara- 
vans, who bring across the steppes of Boukara the merchandise 
of China, Thibet, Caboul, and Hindostan. It might be enough 
to say, in answer to this, that the official reports of the Russian 
Government admit that there is no evidence of the fact. 
Professor Lichtenstedt, after a most careful investigation of 
the subject, acknowledges the same thing ; and the editors of the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, who believe in the 
contagious character of the disease, say that there is no reason 
to suppose that the Cholera was brought from the East or else- 
where to Orenburg. This, in ordinary cases, might be thought 
conclusive ; but, as we wish to show how much credit is to be 
attached to the statements of M. de Jonnés, who first asserted 
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that the disease was carried by the caravans, and who is the 
great source whence the Quarterly reviewer derives his facts 
in favor of contagion, we shall give the following extract from 
the thirty-second volume of the London Asiatic Journal. 

M. Moreau de Jonnés read a paper before the French 
Academy of Sciences, November 22, 1830, on the progress of 
the Cholera. Among other things, he stated that the disease 
was carried to Orenburg by the caravans from the East. 


*M. de Humboldt, who was present when the paper was read, 
remarked, that it appeared improbable that the Cholera morbus was 
carried by the caravans to Orenburg. In fact, when he left this 
place, the disease did not prevail there, yet nearly four months 
had elapsed since the arrival of the caravans. The plains of the 
Kirgheez, which these caravans had traversed, were uninfected by 
the disease. It was not impossible that the Cholera might have been 
brought from Samarkand by individual travellers; but this idea 
had never occurred to any person at Orenburg, where the disease 
was considered to have been generated and developed fortuitously, 
under atmospheric influence, and not to have been imported.’ 


In July, 1830, the disease appeared again in Astrakhan, and 
it is asserted by the reviewer, that it was brought by a vessel 
from Baku, a town situated about three hundred and fifty miles 
from Astrakhan down the Caspian ; several of the crew having 
died on the voyage of the Cholera. A sufficient answer to this 
is, that it is not pretended in the Russian official report, as 
published by Dr. Lichtenstedt, that the vessel ever went up 
to Astrakhan ; on the contrary, it appears, that she was put 
into quarantine sixty miles below, at a place called the 
Sedlitovski Lazaretto. 

The reviewer says, ‘once in possession of this point,’ 
(Astrakhan), ‘ the disease found a ready inlet to the principal 
towns of the Russian empire ; afforded by the navigation of 
the Wolga, Don, and Donec, on the banks of which they are, 
for the most part, situated.” He seems to have forgotten, that 
the disease was at Astrakhan in 1823, but did not extend at 
that time beyond the limits of the place, though the same 
‘great thoroughfares of the country’ were as much open then 
as in 1830. 

In the latter part of September it reached Moscow; and 
Dr. Walker, a contagionist, in an official report, addressed to 
the British Government, dated April, 1831, observes, ‘that a 
strict investigation had been made into what were reckoned the 
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first four cases occurring in Moscow, and that it was proved 
that they had neither themselves been in any infected place, 
nor had any communication with any one coming from such 
place. He farther says, ‘1 am convinced of the contagious 
nature of the disease, but the proofs of its transmission from 


one individual to another are not quite perfect as yet.’ The ~ 


Cholera continued at Moscow till February, 1831, the whole 
number of cases being a few more than eight thousand, and 
the deaths about half that number. 

Of its appearance at Warsaw, we have already spoken. 
It broke out in Dantzic and Riga in May; Dr. Dalmas has 
proved that it was not imported into the former place, and the 
same has been shown in regard to the latter by the medical 
board of Riga. 

The first case of the disease at St. Petersburgh occurred in 
June. In the official reports, published by the British Board 
of Health, may be found a document signed by the medical 
and other officers of the police of St. Petersburgh, acknowl- 
edging that they were unable to show ‘whence the disease 
originated.’ ‘There is one fact in relation to this epidemic at 
St. Petersburgh, that has been supposed to favor the doctrine of 
contagion ; it is communicated in a letter from Drs. Russeil 
and Barry to the British Government. 


‘A woman,’ say they, ‘ had been sent out (of the city prison) 
some weeks before to be treated for a syphilitic complaint, in a 
public hospital. Her husband was also in confinement at the 
time, in a different part of the building, but remained. The 
woman was returned to jail on the 23d day of June, O. S., with 
a diarrhea upon her. She saw and embraced her husband for a 
moment, as she passed in to be placed in the room of observation. 
In a few hours she was seized with true Cholera, and died that 
night. This was the very first case. The next persons attacked 
in the prison were the three women in the same room with the 
former, one of whom had rubbed the deceased. These three 
died all within three days after the first. The next prisoner 
attacked was the husband of No. 1; he lived in a separate part 
of the jail. In short, of twenty-seven attacked, (fifteen dead), 
there is but one to whom communication cannot be traced. Te 
was confined for a capital offence, and had Jess liberty than 
the others.’ 


Now it should be considered, that at this time, the whole 
atmosphere of St. Petersburgh, if our view of the subject be 
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correct, was loaded with the infection of Cholera, and it re- 
yone only a pre-disposing cause to give it efficiency. The 

epressing affections of the mind, particularly grief and terror, 
are known to have a powerful influence in producing a pre- 
disposition for the disease ; and when we add to these the kind 
of diet and mode of living, which criminals of this class would 
be likely to have, we cannot well imagine persons more pre- 
disposed to take the disease than those who had it. Besides, 
the fact, that one of the sick was confined for a capital offence, 
and was not known to have had any communication with the 
infected, affords the strongest presumptive evidence that the 
disease was taken from the atmosphere. It is absurd to sup- 
pose, that this last prisoner ceuld have had communication 
with any person, without the knowledge of the superintendent 
of the establishment. 

We will now finish our sketch of the progress of the Cholera. 
It appeared at Archangel in July, at Berlin in August, at 
Vienna in September, and at Hamburgh in October, in spite 
of the most rigorous measures of quarantine that could be 
adopted. It seems idle to say, that Governments, constituted 
like those of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, could not enforce a 
system of complete non-intercourse between their territories 
and those of the infected countries; and it is admitted by 
nearly all the contagionists, after the most rigid scrutiny, that 
there is no evidence that the disease was brought to any one 
of these places. We should trouble our readers with the 
proof of this in detail, if there were any considerable diversity 
of opinion on the subject. 

It was thought by many, that if the disease should reach 
Great Britain, it would then be easy to decide the question as 
to its contagious character; as it was supposed to be impossible 
to bring it there by human agency, without the fact being known. 
And we confess, that we were of that number. _ In the first place, 
Great Britain was an island, separated by a considerable extent 
of water from every place where the disease had been ; and in 
the second place, the Government, acting on the principle that 
it was contagious, had adopted a very strict system of quaran- 
tine. When, therefore, it broke out at Sunderland, as it did 
on the 26th of October, it was but fair to expect that the 
whole thing would be explained ; that, if it were imported, we 
should be furnished with the name of the vessel that brought 
the unlucky patient, the place where he contracted the disease, 
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and what was the exposure of the first person who had it in 
England. We thought that every minute particular would be 
stated officially, that had any bearing on the breaking out of 
the disease; and this would no doubt have been done, as all 
the members of the British Board of Health are believers in 
contagion, if any thing had occurred which favored that doctrine. 
But nothing of this kind has taken place. We had, to be 
sure, in the newspapers a story of a vessel from Hamburgh, 
passing up the river by Sunderland and returning, without 
communicating with the shore, and she, it was said, no doubt 
introduced it; and then we were told, that it was brought there 
by a chest of clothes of a seaman, who had died of it abroad. 
But all these are now given up, and we are totally in the dark, 
if we admit the doctrine of contagion, as to the way in which 
the Cholera entered England. 

As some may perhaps doubt the statement we have just 
made, we will give a short extract from a letter from Dr. J. 
Brown, dated Sunderland, November 10th, 1831, and which 
may be found in the Medico-Chirurgical Review for January, 
1832. 


‘Need I examine,’ says he, ‘ the question of its importation, 
and refute the story circulated through the newspapers, of certain 
ships which lay above our bridge, and communicated the disease 
to the town? Those ships came from places where Cholera did 
not exist at the time of their departure,—most of them from 
Holland, where it has not yet appeared; their crews were and 
had been in perfect health; and the disease first manifested 
itself in a part of the town ¢wo miles distant from where they 
were lying. If there have been other modes in which disease 
may have been communicated from the continent, I know not 
of them.’ 

‘The importation doctrine is here,—where we must be sup- 
posed to be the most competent judges of a matter, not of opinion, 
but of fact,—so generally abandoned, that I shall bestow no more 
pains in its refutation.’ 


There are some, to be sure, who say, that as Sunderland is 
one of the nearest towns in Britain to Hamburgh, it might 
have been introduced by some person from that place by vio- 
lating the quarantine ; it will be time to consider this, when it 
is shown that such a violation has taken place. 

The manner of its entering London, without passing through 
the intermediate country, though there was great and daily mter- 
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course between Sunderland and all parts of the kingdom, is 
wholly inexplicable on the principle of contagion. And is not 
the fact of the appearance of the Cholera in Paris still stronger 
against this doctrine? Here is a city, situated nearly one huncred | 
and fifty miles from the sea-coast, and about two hundred and 
fifty from any place where the disease had existed, suddenly 
becoming affected with it. It is not pretended that the first. 
victims of it had in any way been exposed, nor that any 
persons laboring under the disease had arrived there.. Where 
then could they have become infected? 

It is well known that a quarantine has been established 
throughout France, and any one at all acquainted with the keen 
vigilance of the Paris police-officers will hardly believe it possi- 
ble they could have been deceived. 'To us the true explanation 
appears to be, that in the course which this wonderful epidemic 
is appointed to run, it had arrived at Paris, and suddenly seized 
on those, the state of whose systems rendered them peculiarly 
pre-disposed to it. This number at the present moment is 
greater than usual, from the embarrassment and interruption 
of the ordinary business of the city, and the consequent want 
of employment, with its attendant evils, of many of the laboring 
class. This will account for the fact that so many have already 
been destroyed by it there, and that its ravages have been 
chiefly among the lower orders of the people. 

Having considered the principal reasons that have been urged 
in favor of the contagious character of Cholera, and attempted 
to show that the course of the disease, from its commencement 
to the present time, does not warrant the belief that it has been 
propagated by contagion, we shall present some positive evi- 
dence that it is completely a non-contagious disease. 

1. The sudden disappearance of the disease in places which 
it has attacked, when a very small part of the population 
has been affected, and at a moment when great numbers are 
sick, and when free intercourse has been allowed with them, 
are facts hardly compatible with the doctrine of contagion. 
Two examples will be enough to illustrate this. In Moscow, 
with a population of between 200 and 300,000, only 8,000 
were attacked, and in St. Petersburgh, containing more than 
300,000 inhabitants, something less than 8,000 had the disease, 
and it suddenly ceased at a time when a large number were sick. 

2. In almost all places from which we have a right to 
expect authentic accounts in Europe, we find that the Cholera 
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has been preceded by a great tendency to derangement of the 
stomach and bowels among the population generally, showing 
that there is, what Sydenham called an epidemic constitution 
of the air. ‘This was noticed in many places in Russia, Ger- 
many and Great Britain. We refer for information on this 
subject to the very excellent letter of Dr. Brown, of Sunder- 
land, from which we have already quoted. 

3. During the prevalence of the Cholera in a place, the 
brute animals have frequently been sick, and many of them 
have died. This is spoken of by Jameson, in the Bengal 
Report, as having been the case in the East Indies, and it has 
also been noticed in Russia, Germany and Great Britain. 

4. The exemption from the disease of places in the neigh- 
borhood of those affected by it, and between which constant 
and unrestrained intercourse has been kept up, is another con- 
sideration of some importance in favor of non-contagion. The 
following extract of a letter from the British Consul at Cron- 


stadt, furnishes a strong example of this kind. 


‘The small village of Tolbuhin, containing a population of 
about one hundred and fifty inhabitants, and in daily communica- 
tion with this place, as it supplies the town with milk and 
vegetables, has escaped the visitation entirely, and not one being 
to this day has fallen a sacrifice to the complaint, or had an 
attack ; therefore, to them it has been neither epidemical nor 
infectious, though their manner of life is not in any way different 
from that of the inhabitants of this place.’ 


5. In numerous instances, persons have gone out of infected 
places and become sick with the disease at a distance, without 
communicating it to any one else. In the twelfth volume of the 
London Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, may be found a letter 
from Mr. Cormick, an English surgeon, dated ‘Tabriz, in Persia, 
Oct. 1822, mentioning that the Prince of Persia left the city 
as the disease began to abate, yet from four to six of those who 
went with him were attacked daily for several days with Cholera, 
‘although not a single person of the villages through which they 
passed, or where they slept, took the disease.’ 

In the report of Dr. Albers to the Prussian Government, from 
which we have before quoted, it is stated that ‘ during the epi- 
_ demic, it is certain that about forty thousand inhabitants quitted 
Moscow, of whom a large number never performed quarantine. 
Notwithstanding this fact, no case is on record of the Cholera 
having been transferred from Moscow to other places, and 
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it is equally certain that in no situation appointed for quarantine 
has any case of Cholera occurred. 

6. Its appearance on board ships at anchor, when there is 
no Cholera on the ce ag shores, is strong presumptive 
evidence against contagion. Mr. Nathaniel Grant, late surgeon 
in the East India Company’s service, relates a case of this kind 
in the London Medical and Physical Journal, for October, 1831. 
It occurred on board the Sir David Grant, lying at anchor off 
Sauger Island, Bengal, in July, 1822, at a time when ‘there 
was no Cholera at Calcutta, nor any where in our neighborhood.’ 
It proved fatal to several of the crew. 

7. The great degree of immunity from the disease enjoyed 
by the attendants on the sick, both in Asia and Europe, can 
hardly be explained on the doctrine of contagion. Mr. Jameson, 
in the Bengal Report, states, that ‘ from a medical list consisting 
of between two hundred and fifty and three hundred indi- 
viduals, most of whom saw the disease largely, only three 


' persons were attacked, and one death only occurred.’ 


In the Madras Report, it is stated, that out of one hundred 
and one attendants at the Hospital, of the Royals, one only 
was attacked with the disease. __ 

At Bombay, all the attendants of the Hospital escaped, 
though they were with the sick, by day and night.* 

_ While the disease prevailed at Orenburg, two hundred and 
ninety-nine patients were admitted with it into the military hos- 
pital, and not one of the twenty-seven attendants took the disease. 
Some of the hospital servants were obliged to perform blood- 
lettings, apply leeches, poultices, and frictions, and administer 
baths, so that they were compelled to be constantly breathing 


' the exhalations from the bodies and clothes of the sick, as well 


as to touch and handle them ; and yet not one of them had the 
Cholera. Even the washerwomen of the Hospital escaped. 
The editors of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
who are believers in contagion, remark with great candor upon 
this statement, that ‘the immunity enjoyed by the officers and 
servants of the military hospital of Orenburg, is surely suffi- 
cient to prove, that at this period of the epidemic, the disease 
could not propagate itself from the sick to the healthy.’ 

The same immunity has been witnessed at other places, par- 
ticularly at Moscow, as may be seen in Dr. Albers’s Report. 
But it is needless to multiply instances of this kind. 


* Kennedy, page 57. 
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What will be the future course of this pestilence, and whether 
it will probably reach our country, it is impossible to conjecture. 
Something may be hoped, from the wide-spread ocean over 
which it must pass, and which may possess the power to disarm 
it of its virulence ; but we should rely with greater confidence 
on the superior comfort enjoyed by the great mass of our 
citizens, when compared with those of the other quarters of 
the globe, the abundance of wholesome food within their reach, 
the superior convenience and cleanliness of the dwellings of 
the poor, and generally the absence of what have elsewhere 
been found the pre-disposing causes. Some consolation, too, 
may be derived from the fact, that though the number of deaths 
inyproportion to the number attacked has been greater in Europe 
than in thé East, the number attacked in proportion to the 
whole population has been comparatively small. This is of 
course owing to the fact, that there is a less number of persons 
pre-disposed to it there, than in the countries which it visited 
in Asia, and the number here would no doubt be still less. 

We have taken some pains to satisfy our readers of the non- 
contagious character of Cholera, because we think it a question 
of great importance, and one which it is very desirable to have 
correctly settled. We do not allude to quarantines and all 
the vexatious, expensive and harassing embarrassments, that 
grow out of them; we waive all considerations of a pecuniary 
nature, though they are by no means trifling. Restrictions 
on commerce, infinitely more severe than any that have ever 
been imposed, would be quietly submitted to, if the disease 
could be introduced by sea. But we refer to the distress that 
‘would be produced, should the Cholera appear among us, if a 
belief in its contagious character were general. 

The sick would be abandoned by all in their hour of distress. 
So strong is the law of self-preservation in the human breast, 
that but few, if any, would encounter the danger of adminis- 
tering to the wants of the dying. We fervently hope that the 
experiment is not to be tried upon us, and that Heaven will 
avert this calamity from our shores. But should it arrive, we 
feel confident, that, however the mass of the community may 
be influenced in their treatment of the sick by the views they 
have taken of its contagion, the practitioners of the healing art 
will be true to the sacred cause of science and humanity, to which 
they have devoted their lives, and that whatever difference 
there may be in their opinions on some points connected with 
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the disease, they will all agree in laboring to mitigate its vio- 
lence. If not operated on by higher motives, they should all 
bear in mind the immunity of those, who have in other places 
faithfully watched over the dying, and recollect that the moral 
courage, which prompts to this, is one of the greatest safeguards 
against the disease. ‘They should devote themselves without 
fear to aid and comfort them in the hour of peril ; confident, that 
if their turn come next, it can never come at a better period than 
when they are engaged with zeal and fidelity in the discharge 


of their duty. 


Arr. VII.—American Colonization Society. 
1. Fifteenth Report of the American Colonization Society. 
Washington. 1832. | 
2. Letters on the Colonization Society ; with a View of its 
Probable Results; addressed to the Hon. C. F. Mercer. 
By M. Carey. 1882. 


The two pamphlets, of which the titles are given above, 
will be found to contain a mass of valuable information respect- 
ing subjects of great interest to the whole American people, 
and of immediate importance to more classes than one. Mr 
Carey has confined himself almost exclusively to facts. One 
letter he devotes to the origin of the Society ; a second to the 
state of our colored population; others to the Slave-Trade, 
the manumission of slaves in this country, the declarations of 
Legislatures in favor of the Society, and the situation, charac- 
ter, and prospects of the Colony they have founded on the 
African Coast. It is not our intention to enter at present into 
the discussion of more than one or two of these subjects at 
much length ; nor need we undertake any thing like a review 
of either the Report or the Letters. We have named them 
rather for the purpose of acknowledging our obligations, and 
of commending them to the attention off all, who are not yet 
familiar with their contents. 

It has been stated, and is perhaps generally understood, that 
the operations which gave existence to the American Coloni- 
zation Society are to be mainly attributed to the Rev. Robert 
Finley, of New Jersey. Such, however, does not appear to 
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be the precise truth. ‘That excellent man unquestionably de- 
served, as he received, great praise for the enlightened energy 
with which he engaged in this cause. But it was a cause 
before he engaged in it. Others participated with him in the 
prosecution of the scheme, up to the formation of the Society 
in 1817; but the scheme itself had been agitated more than 
thirty years previous to that date. 

The earliest evidence we have of Mr. Finley’s views upon 
the subject of colonization, is contained in a letter which he 
addressed to a citizen of New York, about the commence- 
ment of the year 1815. 


‘ The longer I live,’ says the writer, ‘ to see the wretchedness 
of men, the more I admire the virtue of those who devise, and 
with patience labor to execute, plans for the relief of the wretched. 
On this subject, the state of the free blacks has very much occu- 
pied my mind. Their number increases greatly, and their 
wretchedness too, as appears to me. Every thing connected 
with their condition, including their color, is against them ; nor 
is there much prospect that their state can ever be greatly ame- 
liorated, while they shall continue among us. Could not the rich 
and benevolent devise means to form a Colony on some part of the 
Coast of Africa, similar to the one at Sierra Leone, which might 
gradually induce many free blacks to go and settle, devising for 
them the means of getting there, and of protection and support 
till they were established ?’ 


These, it must be admitted, are very nearly the principles of 
the Colonization Society. With Mr. Finley, it is not improb- 
able that they might have been original; and he speaks of 
‘ devising’ a iy as if they were so. But the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia had preceded him at an interval of about fifteen 
years. That body, not long before the commencement of the 
present century, had become so much interested in the project 
of colonization, as to instruct Mr. Monroe, then Governor of 
the State, to enter into a correspondence with President Jeffer- 
son upon the means of procuring an asylum for the free blacks, 
beyond the limits of the United States.* Mr. Jefferson from 
this time took an active part in the discussion. He began 
with proposing the British establishment at Sierra Leone, 
(referred to in the letter of Mr. Finley,) to which a private 


* A project was discussed by this Legislature as early as 1777, of 
which the general object was the same, but it had no important results. 
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company had already transported a considerable number of 
negroes. 

As we shall not unfrequently have occasion to mention this 
Colony in the course of the following pages, it may be well to 
give a brief account of its origin and progress. In conse- 
quence of the memorable decision of the English Judiciary in 
the case of Somerset, that slavery could not exist upon the 
soil of England, several hundred blacks, unaccustomed to the 
profitable employments of a great city, were thrown upon their 
own resources in the streets of London. The celebrated 
Granville Sharp having taken a peculiarly prominent part in 
the whole affair of the slave question, they flocked to him as 
their patron; and he, after much reflection, determined to 
colonize them in Africa. ‘The Government, anxious to re- 
move a Class of people which it regarded at best as worthless, 
finally assumed the whole expense of the expedition. Under 
such auspices, four hundred negroes and sixty Europeans, sup- 
plied with provisions for six or eight months, sailed on the 
Sth of April, 1787. The result was unfortunate and even 
discouraging. ‘The crowded condition of the transports, the 
unfavorable season at which they arrived on the coast, and the 
intemperance and imprudence of the emigrants, brought on a 
mortality which reduced their numbers nearly one half during 
the first year. Others deserted soon after landing, until forty 
individuals only remained. In 1788, Mr. Sharp sent out 
thirty-nine more; and then a number of the deserters re- 
turned, and the settlement gradually gained strength. But, 
during the next year, a controversy with a neighboring native 
chief ended in wholly dispersing the Colony ; and some time 
elapsed before the remnants could be again collected. A 
Charter of Incorporation was obtained in 1791. Not long 
afterwards, about twelve hundred new emigrants were intro- 
duced from Nova Scotia, being originally refugees from thes 
country, who had placed themselves under British pro- 
tection. Still, affairs were very badly managed. One tenth of 
the Nova-Scotians, and half of the Europeans died during one 
season, as much from want of provisions as any other cause. 
Two years afterwards, a store-ship belonging to the Company, 
which had been made the receptacle for African produce, was 
lost by fire, with a cargo valued at fifteen thousand pounds. 
Then, insurrections arose among the blacks. Worst of all, in 
1794, a large French squadron, wholly without provocation, 
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attacked the settlement, and although the colors were immedi- 
ately struck, proceeded to an indiscriminate pillage. The 
books of the Company were scattered and defaced; the 
printing-presses and scientific apparatus of every description 
broken in pieces ; the Accountant’s office demolished ; and the 
buildings generally consigned to the flames. The pecuniary 
loss was more than fifty thousand pounds. But the Directors, 
instead of being disheartened by these disasters, nerved them- 
selves to more resolute efforts than before. ‘They were liber- 
ally supported by the Government, and the united labors of 
both were so effectual, that in the year 1798, Freetown, the 
principal village in the Colony, was found to contain three 
hundred houses, sufficiently fortified, and accommodating twelve 
hundred inhabitants. 

Two years afterwards, a large number of the worst part of 
the settlers, chiefly the Nova-Scotians, rebelled against the 
Colonial Government. ‘The Governor called in the assistance 
of the neighboring African tribes, and matters were on the eve 
of a battle, when a transport arrived in the harbor, bringing 
five hundred and fifty Maroons* from Jamaica. Lots of land 
were given to these men ; they proved regular and industrious ; 
and the insurgents laid down their arms. Wars next ensued 
with the natives, which were not finally concluded until 1807. 
On the first of January, 1808, all the rights and possessions of 
the company were surrendered to the British crown, and in 
this situation they have ever since remained. Of the results 
effected by the establishment in reference to the slave-trade 
on the coast, and the civilization of the interior tribes, as also 
of its political and commercial value to the English Govern- 
ment and people, we may perhaps have occasion to speak 
hereafter. The population in 1823, was eighteen thousand 
two thirds of this number being liberated Africans. In 
1828, the latter class had increased to more than fifteen thou- 
sand, exclusive of nearly one third as many more who were 
resident at the timber factories and other places. ‘Two thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-eight liberated captives were added 
to the colony, during the year 1827 alone. 


* A name given toa large number of negroes, originally slaves in 
Jamaica, who availed themselves of a revolution in that island, to take 
refuge among the mountains of the interior, and have never since been 
subdued. See History of Jamaica, Lond. 1774, The emigrants men- 
tioned above are now doing well, and have increased in number. 
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Such was and is the character of the establishment, to which 
the attention of President Jefferson was first directed by the 
application of the Executive of Virginia. His suggestion being 
approved by the Assembly of 1801, he instructed Mr. King, 
then our Minister in London, to attempt a negotiation with the 
Company, for the purpose of inducing them to open their 
settlement to emigration from the United States. But the 
Company were at this time in the midst of their troubles ; and 
would not hear of receiving a reinforcement of settlers of 
any description, least of all from the same quarter with the 
Nova-Scotian refugees. An effort was then made to obtain, 
from the Government of Portugal, a location within their South 
American territory ; which also proved abortive. ‘The earnest- 
ness with which the Legislature prosecuted their design, may 
be inferred from the fact, that the Executive was requested to 
adopt measures of the same character with those just mentioned, 
at three several times anterior to 1806. But all these, it should 
be observed, were private proceedings ; and the injunction of 
secrecy has not been removed, so far as we know, to this day, 
excepting as to the fact that such proceedings took place. 
The first public expression of sentiment upon the subject of 
colonization was also made by the same body. This was in 
December, 1816. ‘The resolution then adopted is especially 
deserving of notice, as illustrating the plan of the Society 
soon afterwards organized by the advocates of similar principles. 


‘Whereas,’ says the Preamble, ‘the General Assembly of 
Virginia have repeatedly sought to obtain an asylum beyond the 
limits of the United States for such persons of color as had been 
or might be emancipated under the laws of this Commonwealth, 
but have hitherto found all their efforts for the accomplishment 
of this desirable purpose frustrated, either by the disturbed state 
of other nations, or domestic causes equally unpropitious to its 
success ; they now avail themselves of a period when peace has 
healed the wounds of humanity, and the principal nations of 
Europe have concurred with the Government of the United States 
in abolishing the African slave-trade (a traffic which this Com- 
monwealth, both before and since the Revolution, zealously sought 
to terminate), to renew this effort, and do therefore Resolve ; 

‘That the Executive be requested to correspond with the 
President of the United States, for the purpose of obtaining a 
territory upon the coast of Africa, or upon the shore of the North 
Pacific, or at some other place not within anv of the United States 
or under the territorial Government 9f the United States, to serve as 
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an asylum for such persons of color as are now free and may desire 
the same, and for those also who may hereafter be emancipated 
within this Commonwealth ; and that the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of this State, in the Congress of the United States, be 
requested to exert their best efforts to aid the President of the 
United States, in the attainment of that one object ; provided, 
that no contract or arrangement respecting such territory shall 
be obligatory upon this Commonwealth, until ratified by the 


Legislature.’ 


This declaration of the sentiments of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture (which passed with but nine dissenting voices in the House 
of Delegates, and but one in the Senate), in itself furnishes 
sufficient corroboration of the remark we have made in regard 
to Mr. Finley. ‘The interest which Mr. Jefferson had long 
taken in the project, appears from sources still more satisfac- 
tory than have yet been alluded to. In a letter addressed to 
Mr. Lynd, under date of January 21, 1811, he uses the fol- 
lowing language. 

‘Sir,—You have asked my opinion on the proposition of Ann 
Mifflin, to take measures for procuring on the coast of Africa 
an establishment at which the people of color of these States 
might from time to time be colonized, under the auspices of 
different Governments. Having long ago made up my mind on 
this subject, I have no hesitation in saying, that [ have ever 
thought that the most desirable measure which could be adopted, 
for gradually drawing off this part of our population,—most ad- 
vantageous for themselves as well as us.’ 


What Mr. Jefferson intended to convey by the phrase 
auspices of different Governments,—which is the only point of 
even ostensible difference between the principles here declared, 
and those upon which the Colonization Society was originally 
founded and has uniformly acted,—may be best understood 
from a succeeding paragraph of the same communication. 
The affair of the French squadron, already mentioned in our 
sketch of the Sierra Leone settlement, together with the revo- 
lutionary state of France itself at the period when this letter 
was written, sufficiently account for the ‘ particular’ apprehen- 
sion here expressed in reference to that Government. 


‘You inquired farther, whether I would use my endeavors to 
procure such an establishment, secure against the violence of 
other powers, and particularly against the French. Certainly, I 
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shall be willing to do any thing I can, to give it effect and safety. 
But I am but a private individual, and could only use endeavors 
with individuals ; whereas the national Government can address 
itself at once to those of Europe, to obtain the desired secu- 
rity, and will unquestionably be ready to exert its influence 
with those nations, to effect an object so benevolent in itself, and 
so important to a great portion of its constituents. Indeed nothing 
is more to be wished, than that the United States would themselves 
undertake to make such an establishment on the coast of Africa.’ 


This, too, was a private communication, made known to the 
public only within a few years. But, to go back a step farther 
in our series of authorities, an able article may be found in 
the American Museum, dated Richmond, March 6th, 1790, 
and said to have been written by Ferdinando Fairfax.* 
The view there taken of the whole subject-matter connected 
with emancipation and colonization, is in the highest degree 
luminous and cogent. ‘The reasoning accords as nearly as 
possible with that of Jefferson, Finley, and the most enlight- 
ened modern advocates of the scheme in question. ‘The con- 
clusion is in the following terms. 


‘It is therefore proposed, that a colony should be settled, under 
the auspices and protection of Congress, by the negroes now 
within the United States, and be composed of those who are 
already, as well as those who at any time hereafter may become, 
liberated by the voluntary consent of their owners; since there 
are many who would willingly emancipate,’ &c. 


He afterwards proposes, ‘that this colony should be in 
Africa, their native climate, as being most suitable for the 
purposes intended ;’ and many other suggestions are offered, 
as being pertinent, though subordinate, to the main project. 

But the credit of originality does not belong to Mr. Fairfax 
himself, although his plan was more thoroughly matured than 
any other we have met with previously to Mr. Finley’s. In the 
Memoirs of Granville Sharp (published several years since 
in England, and written by Mr. Prince Hoare, one of the 
honorary governors of the African Institution), is preserved a 
letter addressed to that gentleman in January, 1789, by the 
Rey. Samuel Hopkins, an eminent minister of Newport, Rhode 
Island. ‘The object was to ascertain the situation of the colony 


* See African Repository, Vol. II. p. 198, 
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at Sierra Leone, and especially ‘whether the blacks of New 
England, who have been educated and habituated to industry 
and labor, either on lands or as mechanics, and are thereby 
prepared to bring forward such a settlement better than any 
others that can be found,’ might have any part of the colonial 
lands to settle on, and upon what terms. He had come to this 
point, he writes, in consequence of long observation of the 
state of the free blacks in this country. Many of them were 
already desirous, he adds, ‘ of removing to Africa, to settle on 
lands which they think may be obtained of some of the nations 
there, from whom they were taken, and whose language they 
retain ; and there maintain Christianity, and spread the knowl- 
edge of it among the Africans; at the same time cultivating 
their land, and introducing into that hitherto uncivilized country 
the arts of husbandry, building mills and houses, and other 
mechanic arts, and raising tobacco, coffee, cotton, indigo, &c. 
for exportation as well as their own use.’ We cite thus much 
of this document, as singularly correspondent in its reasoning 
and anticipation to what has been subsequently said and done. 
One more inventor only remains to be brought forward, on the 
information of Brissot and other writers of the same period. 


‘In the year 1787,’ says Brissot, ‘Dr. Thornton* proposed 
the subject of the colonization of the people of color on the coast 
of Africa to the people of Boston, and of Providence (Rhode 
Island).’ 


He adds, that many of that class consented to accompany 
the Doctor in an expedition pursuant to this plan ; but that 
nothing was done, because the community generally preferred 
colonization in this country, and refused to furnish funds for 
that of any other description. Elsewhere we are informed by 
the same writer,—and he seems to have obtained his informa- 
tion from good authority,—that the project was ‘ first imagined 
by that great apostle of philanthropy, Dr. Fothergill, well 
known as one of the intimate joint-laborers with Mr. Sharp ;’ 
‘a project executed,’ he concludes, ‘by the Society at London, 
ur rather by the beneficent Granville Sharp,—a project for 


* Subsequently a citizen of Washington, D. C., and an ardently 
devoted and active friend of the Colonization Society. He was educated 
on the island of Antigua, one of the West Indian possessions of the 
French, where his parents owned a plantation. 
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shall be willing to do any thing I can, to give it effect and safety. 
But I am but a private individual, and could only use endeavors 
with individuals ; whereas the national Government can address 
itself at once to those of Europe, to obtain the desired secu- 
rity, and will unquestionably be ready to exert its influence 
with those nations, to effect an object so benevolent in itself, and 
so important to a great portion of its constituents. Indeed nothing 
as more to be wished, than that the United States would themselves 
undertake to make such an establishment on the coast of Africa.’ 


This, too, was a private communication, made known to the 
public only within a few years. But, to go back a step farther 
in our series of authorities, an able article may be found in 
the American Museum, dated Richmond, March 6th, 1790, 
and said to have been written by Ferdinando Fairfax.* 
The view there taken of the whole subject-matter connected 
with emancipation and colonization, is in the highest degree 
luminous and cogent. ‘The reasoning accords as nearly as 
possible with that of Jefferson, Finley, and the most enlight- 
ened modern advocates of the scheme in question. ‘The con- 
clusion is in the following terms. 


‘It is therefore proposed, that a colony should be settled, under 
the auspices and protection of Congress, by the negroes now 
within the United States, and be composed of those who are 
already, as well as those who at any time hereafter may become, 
liberated by the voluntary consent of their owners; since there 
are many who would willingly emancipate,’ &c. 


He afterwards proposes, ‘that this colony should be i 
Africa, their native climate, as being most suitable for the 
purposes intended ;’ and many other suggestions are offered, 
as being pertinent, though subordinate, to the main project. 

But the credit of originality does not belong to Mr. Fairfax 
himself, although his plan was more thoroughly matured than 
any other we have met with previously to Mr. Finley’s. In the 
Memoirs of Granville Sharp (published several years since 
in England, and written by Mr. Prince Hoare, one of the 
honorary governors of the African Institution), is preserved a 
letter addressed to that gentleman in January, 1789, by the 
Rey. Samuel Hopkins, an eminent minister of Newport, Rhode 
Island. ‘The object was to ascertain the situation of the colony 


* See African Repository, Vol. IL. p. 198, 
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at Sierra Leone, and especially ‘whether the blacks of New 
England, who have been educated and habituated to industry 
and labor, either on lands or as mechanics, and are thereby 
prepared to bring forward such a settlement better than any 
others that can be found,’ might have any part of the colonial 
lands to settle on, and upon what terms. He had come to this 
point, he writes, in consequence of long observation of the 
state of the free blacks in this country. Many of them were 
already desirous, he adds, ‘ of removing to Africa, to settle on 
lands which they think may be obtained of some of the nations 
there, from whom they were taken, and whose language they 
retam ; and there maintain Christianity, and spread the knowl- 
edge of it among the Africans; at the same time cultivating 
their land, and introducing into that hitherto uncivilized country 
the arts of husbandry, building mills and houses, and other 
mechanic arts, and raising tobacco, coffee, cotton, indigo, &c. 
for exportation as well as their own use.’ We cite thus much 
of this document, as singularly correspondent in its reasoning 
and anticipation to what has been subsequently said and done. 
One more inventor only remains to be brought forward, on the 
information of Brissot and other writers of the same period. 


‘In the year 1787,’ says Brissot, ‘ Dr. ‘Thornton* proposed 
the subject of the colonization of the people of color on the coast 
of Africa to the people of Boston, and of Providence (Rhode 
Island)’ 


He adds, that many of that class consented to accompany 
the Doctor in an expedition pursuant to this plan ; but that 
nothing was done, because the community generally preferred 
colonization in this country, and refused to furnish funds for 
that of any other description. Elsewhere we are informed by 
the same writer,—and he seems to have obtained his informa- 
tion from good authority,—that the project was ‘ first imagined 
by that great apostle of philanthropy, Dr. Fothergill, well 
known as one of the intimate joint-laborers with Mr. Sharp ;’ 
‘a project executed,’ he concludes, ‘by the Society at London, 
or rather by the beneficent Granville Sharp,—a project for 


* Subsequently a citizen of Washington, D. C., and an ardently 
devoted and active friend of the Colonization Society. He was educated 
on the island of Antigua, one of the West Indian possessions of the 
French, where his parents owned a plantation. 
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restoring the negroes to thetr country, to establish them there, 
and encourage them in the cultivation of coffee, sugar, cotton, 
&c., and to open a commerce with Europe.’ 

Such, so far as we have the means of tracing it, is the his- 
tory of the idea of African colonization. Of the immediate 
origin of the American Colonization Society, the character and 
history of which now claim our attention, the following is the 
most complete account which has come to our notice. Early 
in 1816, Mr. Finley, who resided at Basking Ridge, in New 
Jersey, began to disclose sentiments relating to the interests of 
the free blacks, similar to those which have already been re- 
marked upon as forming a part of his letter. About the same 
time, an accidental disclosure was first made of the gene- 
ral fact, that measures, such as we have mentioned above, had 
been taken by the Legislature of Virginia at various periods, 
and that certain distinguished men had been earnestly engaged 
in the same cause. ‘This circumstance gave a new impulse to 
the energies of all who had interested themselves in the sub- 
ject. A concurrent movement towards the adoption of some 
particular plan of operations was distinctly concerted in March, 
at Georgetown, D. C. between a resident of that place, and 
several citizens of the two neighboring States. ‘This was with- 
out the knowledge or participation of any individual whatever, 
living north of Maryland. But in the course of the ensuing 
summer and autumn, the discussion became more general, and 
excited considerable interest in W ashington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Princeton, and other principal places in that section 
of the country. Still Mr. Finley seems rather to have .led 
public opinion, for while others were only talking and thinking, 
he was devoting himself wholly to the cause. After having 
reflected deliberately on the proper place, time, and manner of 
commencing the long contemplated movement,—and the pro- 
priety of doing something had scarcely been disputed at all,— 
he resolved to test the popularity, and in some degree the 
practicability of his own plan, by introducing the subject to 
public notice at Washington. He arrived at that city about 
the first of December, 1816, and began to make arrangements 
for a meeting of the citizens. Many ridiculed, and some op- 
posed hin ;_ but meekly contenting himself with the 
‘I know this scheme is from God,’ he persevered and pre 
vailed ‘The Society was organized on the first of Janwary, 
1817, at a meeting of which Mr. Clay was chairman Judge 
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Washington was elected President, and continued to occup 
that station until his death, when he was succeeded by Charles 
Carroll of Carrolton, the present incumbent. At this’ time 
ihere are twenty-four Vice Presidents, of whom, (excluding 
General Lafayette,) we have taken the pains to ascertain that 
three belong to New England, as many to Maryland, one to 
New York and Georgia each, two to Kentucky and New Jersey 
each, four to Virginia, and the residue to various other 
sections. 

The second article of the original constitution is expressed 
thus. 


‘ The object to which its attention is to be exclusively directed, 
is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their con- 
sent) the free people of color residing in this country, in Africa, 
or such other place as Congress shall deem most expedient. And 
the Society shall act, to effect this object, in co-operation with 
the General Government, and such of the States as may adopt 
regulations on the subject.’ 


As the Society has uniformly acted in pursuance of these 
clearly declared principles, to the exclusion of all others, it is 
unnecessary to give additional evidence of the perfectly simple 
object which they have in view, or of the equally plain means 
by which they propose to accomplish it, so far as such means 
may enable them. 

As regards the place chosen for the settlement of a Colony, 
different opinions have been advanced among the advocates of 
colonization, as well as elsewhere, and both before and since 
the formation of the Society. ‘Those who have thought most 
upon the subject, however, seem to have decided almost univer- 
sally in favor of the African Coast. ‘The English philanthro- 
pists and the English Government have never discussed any 
other proposal, having the same object in view. Such were 
Dr. Fothergill’s and Dr. Thornton’s plans, the scheme of Mr. 
Fairfax, the earliest proposition of Mr. Jefferson, and the de- 
clared wish of the Legislature and Executive of Virginia. It 
must be obvious indeed to the most careless reflection, that 
there are positive and strong objections to most other proposed 
locations, which do not apply to this; and, at the same time, 
as urgent considerations in favor of this, which do not apply to 
them. 

Nothing needs be said to enforce the reasonableness of the 
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rovisions made in the Virginia Resolutions, that the territory 
which might be procured should, at all events, be without the 
limits of the United States and the territorial Governments. A 
domestic Colony,—unless a very remote one, and then it 
would be substantially foreign,—would be impracticable, on ac- 
count of the number and disposition of those who must be 
parties to such an arrangement. If it were not so, it would 
still be of no benefit either to the whites or the blacks. So far 
as the welfare of the latter class is to be promoted, which the 
Society holds up as its grand aim, it would be but a change of 
place without a change of circumstances ; as to the former, it 
would be but shifting the burden from one shoulder to the 
other. 

The only project of a settlement within our own territory, 
which has appeared sufficiently feasible to be discussed, was 
laid before the public under the auspices of Mr. ‘Tucker, a 
Senator from Virginia, in 1825. In March of that year, he 
offered a Resolution to the National Senate, the object of which 
was to ascertain, through the War Department, the probable 
expense of extinguishing the Indian title to a portion of the 
country lying west of the Rocky Mountatns, ‘ that may be suit- 
able for colonizing the free people of color, the best known 
routes across the said mountains, and the probable cost of a road 
and military posts, necessary to a safe communication with such 
colony.’ The little reflection which has been given to this 
scheme having caused it to be altogether abandoned, it is 
unnecessary to make comment upon it. Objections equally 
conclusive, though of a different character, apply to every pro- 

osal which has been or can be made, of founding a settlement 
on territory belonging to foreign powers, but adjacent to our 
own. Absolute dependence upon such powers, in war and in 
peace, and the necessity of being involved in their relations to 
other powers, would be among the first and worst results, affect- 
ing the interest of the colony itself. 

The plan of colonization in Canada is the only one of this 
class, which has assumed character enough to make it a subject 
of argument. The attention of some of the free blacks was first 
turned towards this quarter, in consequence of measures adopted 
a few years since by the State of Ohio, for the exclusion of that 
class from its territory. ‘The laws which were passed for this 
purpose took effect in June, 1829; and the colony established 
in consequence, commenced its operations early in the ensuing 
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season. It consisted originally of about two hundred persons, 
who purchased land from the Canada company, at Wilberforce, 
U. C. The number of settlers is now between one and two 
hundred, most of whom emigrated during the first year. Some 
hundred acres of land have been partially cleared, and several 
log houses erected in the settlement. Now, as to what the actual 
condition of this establishment may be at present, our only 
means of information have already been before the public. An 
agent of the emigrants visited the United States some months 
since, for the purpose of soliciting aid in its behalf, on the 
strength of a certificate from a respectable authority, that the col- 
ony was, at that date,—about a year since, —‘ from circumstances 
beyond its control, in a state of great suffering.’ It also appears, 
more recently, that as many as two thousand colored emigrants 
from the States have, within about two years, transiently lodged 
at the Wilberforce settlement, and subsequently left it for other 
parts of Canada. But, without reference to the history of the 
colony, it is sufficient to observe, that its means of doing good, 
like its prospect of enjoying comfort, situated as it is, are neces- 
sarily both limited and precarious. The bearing it might have in 
time of war, in case of becoming prosperous and populous, is a 
consideration which concerns this country, more, perhaps, than 
itself. ‘The light in which it is at least Hable to be regarded at 
all times by the government which now suffers it to exist, may 
be inferred from the tenor of certain resolutions adopted by the 
House of Assembly of Upper Canada, about two years since. 
The following is the first of the series. 

‘ Resolved, That this House has great cause of alarm, for the 
peace and security of the inhabitants of the western parts of this 
Province, by reason of the rumored intention, on the part of the 
Canada Company, of introducing large bodies of negro settlers 
into this province.’ 

The second resolution is a more special stricture upon the 
management of the Company. ‘The third recognizes the impor- 
tance to the Province of encouraging all proper emigration. 
The fifth expresses a fear of the evils which must arise from 
the project under discussion. ‘The fourth is more deserving of 
notice than either of the others. 

* Resolved, That although this House has long observed, without 


uneasiness, that fugitive slaves of color do occasionally escape 
into this Province; and, recognizing the law of nature which 
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says, that “the fugitive shall not be delivered up to his pursuers,” 
this House is still unwilling to shut the door against the outcast ; 
yet the introduction of a mass of black population, likely to con- 
tinue without limitation, is a matter so dangerous to the peace 
and comfort of the inhabitants, that it now becomes necessary to 
prevent or check, by some prudent restrictions, this threatening 
evil.’ 


We shall make no comment upon the policy here disclosed, 
or upon any doctrines of international courtesy or law which 
these declarations rather suggest than refer to. ‘The policy 
itself is abundantly plain, being precisely similar to that adopted 
about a century ago by the Spanish sub-government of Florida, 
in reference to the other extremity of the Union. Waiving this 
point, it is evident, that the advocates of the Canadian scheme 
can hardly look for any considerable patronage either on the 
American or foreign side of the line. The slave-holders, espe- 
cially, if they choose to emancipate their negroes, will have more 
reasons than one, independently of the public interest, for pre- 
ferring a remote rendezvous toanearone. ‘The British govern- 
ment will provide for their own ‘ peace and security,’ on the 
other hand, by maintaining a proper survedllance over the settle- 
ment, and at all events by restraining its increase and influence 
within such limits as to render it, were it ever so well situated 
in other respects, a matter of consequence only to the individ- 
ual emigrants, and not to the American community, either of 
whites or blacks. We might remark upon the comparative 
adaptation of the Canadian and the African climate, to the Afri- 
can constitution ; and the comparison might be illustrated by 
the history of the only colony of colored people whom we 
recollect to have heard of in a northern latitude, viz. the 
refugees removed from our Southern States to Nova-Scotia, near 
the close of the Revolution, at their own pressing solicitation, 
and after much more time than they coveted for experiment 
and reflection. But, in fine, granting to the Canadian project 
all the success it can hope for,—and the parent government, it 
is well known, is recently in no such want of good settlers as 
to make it more of an object to them than it has been hereto- 
fore, to encourage ‘the introduction of a mass of black popula- 
tion ;*—at the best, there is not the slightest occasion for jealousy 


* Last season, the number of emigrants by way of the St. Lawrence 
alone, was estimated at 55,000; it must be vastly greater during this. 
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between the friends of that project and those of the African one. 
Our own opinion certainly is, that the former promises to be of 
more detriment than benefit toevery party concerned. Others 
may have the same opinion of the latter. But all will proba- 
bly agree, that there is no probability of too much good being 
done by either or both. 

To the subject of Haytian colonization, we might content 
ourselves with applying the same observation. ‘The location 
and political character of that country make it a no less objec- 
tionable asylum for our black population, as regards the general 
American interest, than that of the settlement last named. Its 
extent is much more limited, and the emigrants who resort thither, 
are, and must be, absolutely dependent upon the will of a for- 
eign government, in law and in fact ; whereas, an important prin- 
ciple in the design of the Colonization Society, is, to give its 
emigrants the benefit and comfort of a government of their own 
management and choice. As to the actual situation of the emi- 
grants to Hayti, this, if it can be ascertained, must certainly be 
more conclusive than any reasoning upon the subject. Hitherto, 
our accounts have agreed in scarcely any thing, but in being 
alike superficial, and for the most part contradictory. Some 
facts, however, are of a less ambiguous character. One is, that 
Haytian emigration has nearly, if not altogether ceased. Another 
is, that a considerable number of those who have emigrated, 
have returned to this country. The most authentic rumors 
which have reached us represent, first, that a great many of 
the emigrants would gladly return if they could; and secondly, 
that such as are apparently contented to remain, have by no 
means meliorated their condition by removing. It is but a few 
months, since a mimute and manifestly candid account of the 
‘Court of Hayti’ was circulated in the newspapers, as coming 
from the pen of an intelligent naval officer of the United States. 
His description of the Haytians is the most favorable we have 
met with. ‘It is a matter of surprise,’ says the writer, after 
detailing many facts, which certainly support his conclusion, 
‘that a people who, little more than a quarter of a century 
since, were in the most ignorant and degraded state, should so 
easily have assumed the manners and polish of the most enlight- 
ened nations.’ His next paragraph we heartily commend to 


the notice of the friends of Haytian Colonization, only adding, 
without comment, the bare fact, that the emigrants speak a dif- 
ferent language from the natives. 
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‘There can be no people more dissimilar, than the natives of 
this Island, and the colored emigrants from the United States ; 
and I am inclined to think it will be long before they will coalesce, 
or that the latter will become reconciled to their situation 
here. They are too indolent to work, and finding themselves 
looked on as inferiors, become dissatisfied, and prefer living as 
they were wont to do, on contingencies and occasional depreda- 
tions on their neighbors. I have been told that many of them 
have returned to the United States, and others that I have con- 
versed with, are desirous of doing so.’ 


Such are some of the objections to the different places of 
settlement fixed upon or proposed by the patrons of as many 
different schemes. Of the location chosen by the Colonization 
Society, we only observe, for the present, that it labors under 
none of the disadvantages which much reduce if they do not 
outweigh the value of the others. Liberia is separated from us 
by the breadth of the Atlantic ocean,—a circumstance involving 
many essential considerations which require no remark. ‘The 
settlements being upon the coast, and upon navigable rivers near 
the coast, the facilities for the emigration and location of settlers 
are of course greater than they can be in cases where the whole 
distance is to be travelled by land, or where a long journey is 
to be performed at the end of a long voyage. No foreign power 
lays claim to the territory. None ever did, excepting the native 
kings ; and with them peaceable negotiations have procured the 
cession of a tract extending in one direction nearly three hun- 
dred miles. ‘The opportunities of increasing this domain are 
unlimited. [It may be made the seat of an independent empire ; 
and the jurisdiction now retained by the Society, is ready to be 
surrendered to the colonists themselves, as the government 
already ts in a great measure, whenever the efficient assistance 
now rendered them dy the Society, shall be no longer desirable. 
The population will be homogeneous. Distinctions of rank will 
arise only from distinctions of worth. ‘The climate is the native 
climate of the African, and the soil is among the richest upon 
the face of the earth. 

It has been suggested, that the objects which the Society 

ropose to accomplish, might have been better undertaken by 
the General Government, or by the States. Such, however, 
were and are the difficulties in the w ay of this policy, that 
whether founded in truth and reason or not, to await their 
removal, would be losing much time at the best. This time ; 
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including the fifteen years last past, has been and will be occu- 
pied by the Society, not merely in doing something where 
nothing would otherwise be done, but in doing precisely what 
was necessary, to convince the parties referred to of the pro- 
priety of their action, and. to enable them to act to advantage. 
The Society, operating only as such,—though certainly with an 
energy which would have done credit to a much more consid- 
erable power,—have shown, as well as any institution or cor- 
poration in their stead could have shown, that the system, which 
twenty years ago existed only in speculation, i is both practicable 
and advantageous,—practicable in exact proportion to the means 
supplied ; and advantageousalike to the country which gives and 
receives, to the blacks and the whites, to the bond and the free. 
Localities have been provided ; settlements have been formed ; 
relations of friendship and commerce are established with the 
African tribes. The facilities of transportation have been mul- 
tiplied ; and the colonizing process, in all its minutiae, matured, 
—in the only possible way,—by experience. And while 
these things have been effected abroad, the Society has been 
equally active and useful at home. Their entire scheme, with 
its principles, its history, its application to every class, and its 
bearing upon every interest, have been freely and thoroughly 
discussed. In a word, matters have been brought to precisely 
such an aspect as was proper to induce, if not to such a position 
as was necessary to justify, the co-operation of more powerful 
agents. ‘The system itself is susceptible of indefinite enlarge- 
ment; and the Society stands ready, as it always has, either to 
continue or cease to act, and to assume a co-ordinate or subor- 
dinate station, having reference only to the general welfare as 
determined by the general will. 

We ought not to dismiss this part of our subject without 
observing, that many events have taken place since the forma- 
tion of the Society, which strikingly corroborate these views of 
its usefulness, by indicating the views elsewhere. entertained. 
At the date last mentioned, Virginia was the only State which 
had declared itself in favor even of the theory. ‘Two years after- 
wards, a resolution unanimously passed the Legislature of Mary- 
land, suggesting the expediency, on the part of the national 
Government, of procuring ‘a tract of country,on the Western 
Coast of Africa, for the Colonization of the Free People of Color 
of the United States.’ Tennessee was the next to follow this 
example, by a resolution instructing her senators and repre- 
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sentatives in Congress, to give to the General Government any 
aid in their power in effecting ‘a plan, which may have for its 
object the colonizing, in some distant country,’ of the same 
class. In 1824, Ohio and Connecticut declared their appro- 
bation of the Society’ s plan. In 1827, it was resolved by the 
General Assembly of Kentucky, “That they view with deep 
and friendly interest the exertions of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, in establishing an asylum on the Coast of Africa, 
for the Free People of Color of the United States, &c.’ And 
the same State has more recently expressed itself in favor of 
an appropriation of money by Congress. The Society has 
also been recommended by eight other States, viz.; New 
York, New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Georgia and Indiana, as also by the Senates of Lou- 
isiana and Massachusetts. Nearly all the ecclesiastical bodies 
in the Union may be numbered among its advocates. Its 
eminent individual patrons, in every seciion of the country, 
are far too numerous to be particularly mentioned. Not the 
least ardent of its foreign friends are those champions of hu- 
manity, the venerable Wilberforce and Clarkson ; names to be 
remembered with the blessing of millions, ages after their own 
marble monuments shall be but dust. 

We do not spread out this list of authorities, highly respect- 
able as they are, for any purpose of ostentation, or because we 
consider them a conclusive argument for the policy in ques- 
tion. We do regard them, however, as singular illustra- 
tions of the great effects which may always be expected from 
great efforts. The Society has moved upon the principle, 
that it was only necessary, for ensuring the most complete suc- 
cess, first, to acquaint the public thoroughly with the merits of 
their theory, and secondly, to prove the feasibility of it in prac- 
tice. Both these things we think they have done, and the 
result upon public opinion, as above stated, speaks for itself. 

But a still more certain test may be found in the contribu- 
tions received. ‘They were 
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With such success has the Society ‘ appealed to the moral 
sense of our countrymen.’ But, ‘for the consummation of 
their design,’ as we have already intimated, ‘they looked to 
mightier powers.’** ‘The Constitution itself provides, that the 
Society ‘shall act to effect this object, in co-operation with the 
General Government, and such of the States as may adopt 
regulations on the subject.’ 

It is unnecessary here to inquire, what assistance may be 
reasonably looked for from the former of these two sources. 
It was once supposed, that territory could be obtained only 
through a national medium ; but the event proved otherwise. 
It was also apprehended that the Colony might not be safe 
either from savage or civilized foes, unless the United States 
should assume jurisdiction over it. The Committee, who in 
1817 reported to Congress upon the Memorial of the President 
and Managers of the Society, stated that a preliminary step 
would be to provide for the perfect neutrality of the Colony, 
‘by the explicit assent and engagement of all the civilized 
Powers.’+ But ten years afterwards, another Committee de- 
clared their opinion, that from the power of the maritime States 
of Europe and America, and the agitations and dangers of their 
frequent wars, ‘the humanity of the world would afford a 
better protection than the flag of any single State, however 
powerful.’ The Society, therefore, urge no proposal of this 
kind. Again; Mr. Jefferson once suggested, that nothing 
was more to be wished than that the United States would them- 
selves make an establishment on the coast of Africa ; ‘but for 
this,’ he added, ‘ the national mind is not prepared.’{ Nor 
does the Society lay stress upon any claims on the Govern- 
ment, respecting which a question can be raised. So lately as the 
spring of the current year, Mr. Clay, who has uniformly been 
among the most efficient patrons and officers of the Institution, 


* African Repository for May, 1825. 

+ See Report—Fourteenth Congress, second Session; dated Febru- 
ary 11,1817. Mr. Pickering, of this State, was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, 
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remarked, on presenting in the Senate a Memorial in its behalf, 
that, as to the subject of colonizing the free blacks, ‘ he had not 
conclusively made up his mind upon the precise extent of the 
power of the Federal Government to promote it; it required a 
calm and dispassionate imvestigation, and would, under circum- 
stances favorable to the consideration, be examined and de- 
cided.’ Thus stands the constitutional question, so far as it is 
one. As to certain other kinds of countenance and aid, not 
here alluded to, a question can hardly be said to exist. ‘They 
come plainly under the Executive department; and President 
Monroe, in particular, is well known to have liberally exercised, 
in behalf of the Society, the discretion which in these respects 
he supposed to belong to him. Instead of pursuing this sub- 
ject, we shall only introduce, in illustration of our meaning, a 
suggestion made by Chief-Justice Marshall, in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Society, dated a few months since. 


‘It is undoubtedly of great importance to retain the counte- 
nance and protection of the General Government. Some of our 
cruisers stationed on the coast of Africa would, at the same time, 
interrupt the slave trade,—a horrid traffic detested by all good 
men,—and would protect the vessels and commerce of the Colony 
from pirates who infest those seas. The power of the Govern- 
ment to afford this aid is not, I believe, contested. I regret that 
its power to grant pecuniary aid is not equally free from question. 
On this subject, I have always thought, and still think, that the 
proposition made by Mr. King, in the Senate, is the most unex- 
ceptionable and the most effective that can be devised.’ 


The proposition of Mr. King, (of New Yor‘) here men- 
tioned, and submitted to the Senate of the United States, in 
1825, provided that upon the national debt being fully dis- 
charged, the national lands, with all proceeds of future sales, 
should constitute a fund for the emancipation and removal of such 
slaves as might be liberated under State laws, and for the aid of 
such free people of color as might be desirous of emigrating. 
Mr. Madison’s opinions upon this point are much the same with 
Judge Marshall’s.* 

As to the State Governments, no exception whatever can 
be taken to any assistance they are able to render the Society, 


* See the letters of Messrs. Madison and Marshall, with one from 
General Lafayette, (Vice Presidents of the Society,) at length, in the 
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and they may render much. The Legislature of Georgia, as 
long since as 1817, in providing for the disposal of blacks 
brought into that State contrary to the Federal law of 1808, 
enacted, that if, previously to the sale of any such persons, the 
Colonization Society should undertake to transport them to 
Africa, or any other foreign place, paying both the expenses 
of removal and the charges incurred by the State, ‘ his Excel- 
lency, the Governor, is authorized and requested to aid in pro- 
moting the benevolent views of said Society, in such manner as 
he may deem expedient.’ A number of negroes have been 
colonized in pursuance of this regulation, and still more of the 
same class who came under the charge of the General Govern- 
ment. Virginia has once appropriated a portion of its funds to 
the promotion of the Society’s purposes. Maryland, in 1826, 
gave them a thousand dollars. But a more liberal provision of 
the same character, made by the Legislature of that State at its 
last session, is the best illustration of the manner in which any 
of the States may avail themselves of the Society’s system, 
whenever they deem it expedient, either for the promotion of 
the general good, or of their own more particular interest. 
The law referred to is ae voluminous and minute. Its prin- 
cipal sections provide, 1. For the appointment of three persons, 
being members of the Maryland Colonization Society, whose 
duty it shall be to take the necessary measures for removing, 
with their own consent, the people of color in Maryland, now 
free, or such as may become so, to Liberia, or any foreign 
location which they shall approve. 2. ‘The appropriation of 
twenty thousand dollars, for the present year, towards carrying 
the object expressed in the first section into effect ; the three 
Managers to make discretionary preparations at Liberia, or 
elsewhere, for the reception, accommodation and support of the 
emigrants, and to obtain and communicate to the people of 
Maryland all the information in their power respecting the 
Liberian settlement, or any other which may be selected. 
3. The county clerks are required to notify the Managers of 
all deeds of manumission left with them to record; and the 
Managers to notify either the Maryland, or the American Colo- 
nization Society of the same. If these decline to transport 
them, the Managers are themselves to assume that duty. If 
the manumitted person refuse to emigrate, he is required to 
leave the State, the power being however reserved in certain 
courts to grant special permissions of residence. All slaves 
VOL. xxxv.—no. 76. 18 
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are made capable of receiving manumission for the purpose cf 
removal, ‘of whatever age, any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’ ‘These are the outlines of the Maryland law. The 
bearing which, if continued in force, it may have on the wel- 
fare of that State, especially as connected with the slave 
system, and which analogous regulations, modified by circum- 
stances, would have in other States, are considerations that 
unquestionably will arrest that attention, in many sections of 
the country, which their great importance demands. 

We have spoken of the slave-system, and of the bearing 
which the colonization policy may be expected to have upon 
it. Far as we are from coveting the unnecessary agitation of 
that subject, and especially any agitation of it in a manner cal- 
culated to interfere wantonly even with the feelings of those 
who are mainly concerned in it, we yet think it incumbent 
upon us, in the examination of the Society’s scheme, to allude 
particularly to a part of it, which has probably been more than 
all other parts together, an occasion of prejudice against the 
whole. We say prejudice, because we ~ as we shall 
endeavor to show, that the complaints and suspicions alluded 
to,—however much, under the circumstances of those who in- 
dulge them, they might have been anticipated as well as 
regretted by the Society, and however sincere the manner in 
which they are sometimes urged proves them to be,—are, 
nevertheless, owing only to the want either of full information 
or of dispassionate and thorough reflection. As regards the 
slave-holders and the slave-holding States, we hesitate not to 
believe, and we fear not to say, that nothing is requisite to 
make ther universally the warmest patrons of the coloniza- 
tion policy, but a fair understanding of its principles. In many 
noble instances they are so already. ‘The system originated 
in the wisdom of the Ancient Dominion. It was generously 
countenanced by Georgia in its earliest stages. Maryland has 
done more for it than all the other States. New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, have declared themselves ready to 
support any legitimate interposition of the General Govern- 
ment in its favor. Louisiana and Mississippi are beginning to 
act vigorously. A single private body of men in North Caro- 
lina have contributed more to its support, than any other 
similar number in the Union. And its most illustrious and 
efficient friends, at this time and at all times, are and have 
been themselves owners of slaves, and residents in the midst 
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of a slave population. ‘These cireumstances alone, contrasted 
with the apprehensions expressed in other quarters by parties 
similarly situated, sufficiently indicate the necessity of a frank 
and full explanation. Let us know, then, what are the prin- 
ciples of the Colonization Society in reference to the slave 
system. We shall borrow our information on this subject 
from their official publications. ‘The history of their career 
will be the surest test of its correctness. 

In the first place, then, the Society, as a society, recognizes 
no principles in reference to the slave system. It says nothing, 
and proposes to do nothing, respecting it. Indeed, but for 
accusations and attacks subsequent to their formation, which 
they did not anticipate, we suppose they would hardly have 
undertaken to explain themselves on a point where the neces- 
sity of explanation, no more than the possibility of misunder- 
standing, ever occurred to them. ‘The object, to which their 
attention is to be exclusively directed,—using the words of the 
Constitution,—is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing 
(with their consent) the free people of color. 

Here perhaps the investigation might properly terminate. 
But though the Society, as such, recognize no principles, they 
do recognize opinions, upon the subject in question ; and these 
opinions they do not seek to conceal. ‘They have invariably 
disclosed, though never urged them, on all suitable occasions. 

So far as we can ascertain, the supporters of the colonization 
policy generally believe, 1. That slavery is a moral and 
political evil. 2. That it is in this country .a constitutional 
and legitimate system, which they have neither inclination, 
interest nor ability to disturb. 3. That neither the com- 
mencement nor the continuance of this system is generally 
chargeable to the slave-holders or the slave-holding States. 
4. That the Governments and the individuals immediately and 
personally concerned in the system, and they alone, have the 
right to manage and modify it as they choose. 5. That it is 
their interest, and also peculiarly in their power, in reference 
to slavery, to promote the Society’s design. 

That the Society hold the first of these opinions, is too no- 
torious to require proof. We have used the words of their 
official communications upon this subject, and they are full of 
similar-sentiments from first to last.* Now whether they are 


* See particularly the African Repository for September, 1830, and 
the Society’s Fourteenth Annual Report. 
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correct in this opinion or not ; whether it is, (to use their own 
language) ‘a truth inscribed as it were upon the firmament of 
heaven, and the face of the earth, and the heart of man;’ 
whether ‘the denial of it would be the denial of the funda- 
mental principles of all free governments,’ we do not propose 
to decide. It is enough that they are sincere, while they do 
not profess to be infallible; that their declarations are in free, 
but not offensive language; and that they limit themselves 
altogether to the exercise of moral influence. ‘They know the 
abstract diversity of opinion which exists, and they know still 
better the practical rights of those who differ from themselves. 

Let us here remark, however, in regard to this diversity, that 
there is much less of it,—that is, that our countrymen, including 
those of the Southern States, are much more unanimous in 
considering slavery an evil, than may be generally supposed. 
Distinguished and highly respected individuals have indeed held 
otherwise. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, for example, several! 
years ago described the South-Carolinian slavery as ‘ no greater 
nor more unusual] evil than befalls the poor in general.’ He 
also said that its extinction would be calamitous to the country ; 
and that the system is sanctioned by the Mosaic, and at least 
tolerated by the Christian dispensation.* Governor Miller of 
the same State, in one of his messages to the Legislature, 
says; ‘Slavery is not a national evil; on the contrary, it is 
a national benefit. Slavery exists in some form every where, 
and it is not of much consequence, in a philosophical view, 
whether it be voluntary or not.’ ‘These are certainly not the 
sentiments of the Colonization Society; and they do not 
hesitate to express their confidence, that even the Southern 
public are generally of their opinion. Many of their own 
number, indeed, belong to that section, and stil! more are or 
have been slave-holders. And they appeal to the authority of 
the greatest men whom the South has produced. The senti- 
ments of Mr. Jefferson are too familiar to our readers, to be 
more than referred to. ‘As we ought, with gratitude,’ said 
Patrick Henry, in the Debates of the Virginia Convention, 
‘to admire that decree of Heaven which has numbered us 
among the free, we ought to lament and deplore the necessity 
of holding our fellow-men in bondage.’ The expressions of 


+ We refer to an address delivered in Charleston, before the State 
Agricultural Society, 1824. 
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Governor Randolph were, that he hoped no man would object 
to their discharge of their own duty, because there was some 
prospect ‘that those unfortunate men, now held in bondage, 
might, by the operation of the General Government, be made 
free.’ Judge ‘Tucker wrote, in 1798, that the introduction of 
slavery into this country was at that day ‘considered among its 
greatest misfortunes.’ ‘The venerable Judge Washington many 
years since observed, that if the Colonization Society should 
lead to the slow but gradual abolition of slavery, ‘it will wipe 
from our political institutions, the only blot which stains them.’ 
The declarations of many other of our illustrious fellow-citizens 
at the South and West, to the same effect, may be seen in the 
Society’s official publication for January, 1829.* We should 
have spared such as we have already given, but for misrepre- 
sentations upon this point, which have recently been circulated 
by persons who are endeavoring to convince the public, that 
because the Society do not boisterously insist upon imme- 
diate abolition, therefore, they are doing all in their power to 
strengthen and justify the entire system and process of slavery 
from beginning to end. ‘This logic requires no additional notice. 

Such is the estimate which the Society place upon the 
abstract character of slavery. Still, say they, this system 
embraces in its provisions only the free. It does not interfere, 
it does not intend to interfere, with the rights or the interest of 
the proprietors of slaves. It seeks to quiet all unkind feelings 
between the sober and virtuous men of the North and of the 
South on the subject. It sends abroad no influence to disturb 
the peace, or endanger the security and prosperity of any 
portion of the country.t 

Moreover, ‘ the States wherein it [slavery] exists are alone 
regarded as possessing the right and power, under the Constitu- 
tion of the country, to legislate upon it.’t{ Even more recently 
than the date of this declaration, Mr. Clay, in the Senate of the 
United States, on the occasion already alluded to, ‘ disclaimed, 
for the Colonization Society, all design of interrupting the 
arrangements of the States concerning slavery, knowing that 
ait was wholly removed beyond the jurisdiction of the General 
Government.’ 


* See also an able article upon this subject in a number of the 
Southern Review, published two or three years since. é' 
+ African Repository, for Sept. 1831. t Ibid. 
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Again, say the Society, ‘ it condemns no man because he is 
a slave-holder.’ While they zealously maintain the doctrine 
that every thing should be done to mitigate and eradicate 
slavery, which circumstances make it both possible and proper 
to do, they do not perceive the propriety of confounding 
the crime of the kidnapper, with the misfortune of the owner 
of imported and inherited slaves. As to unqualified eman- 
cipation, they consider individual happiness and individual 
freedom, as properly subordinate to the public good; and not 
less so in the case of the slave,—already a slave, be it remem- 
bered,—than in that (for example) of the minor. ‘To come 
frankly to the point, they hold that it 7s not right that men 
should be free, when their liberty will prove injurious to them- 
selves and others ; and this principle, they conceive, applies to 
the circumstances of the slave population of the South and West, 
except so far as a modification of these circumstances, sufficient 
in itself to justify emancipation, may be effected by the Society’s, 
or by some similar plan. 

We have said, that they do not hold the present generation 


q responsible for the existence of slavery, and of course not for its 
q origin. It was a system entailed upon the South, by the Gov- 
- ernment to which it was subject. ‘Take the history of Virginia 


for proof, whose colonial Legislature passed more than twenty 
q acts to suppress slavery, all of which were negatived by the 
king. The same body, in 1776, abolished the slave-trade under 
their own jurisdiction. At the termination of the war, they 
ermitted slave-owners to emancipate, either by will or deed. 
The law of 1806, requiring emancipated persons to leave 
the State, was the result of a thorough experiment, which con- 
y vinced those who looked about them, and who reflected ma- 
7 turely upon the subject, that manumission without removal was 
| the occasion of more evil than good. Several of the slave- 
holding States have taken the same course ; and several more, 
both slave-holding and others, have made regulations to prevent, 
among other things, the immigration into their own territory, of 
such persons as are turned out by their neighbors because they 
q are unwilling to harbor them. ‘The measures of a similar 
- character, adopted in reference to the free blacks, previously 
; resident, or not newly emancipated, need not be the subject of 
present discussion. 
In respect to the population which is the occasion of these 
laws, the Colonization Society act upon precisely the same 
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principle which governs the States in excluding such as they 
emancipate, and which generally prevents individuals from 
manumitting at all, where the law makes no regulation to that 
effect. The only difference,—and that, as regards the welfare of 
the country at large, may be called an important one,—is, that 
the States and individuals legislate and act with a special refer- 
ence to their own particular interests ; whereas, the Society ,— 
organized and universally operating with a view to the common 
benefit of North and South alike, the slave-holding and free 
States, the excluding and non-excluding,—maintains, that no 
slave ought to receive his liberty except on condition of being 
excluded, not merely from the State which sets him loose, but 
from the whole country ; that is, of being colonized. They 
reason for all the States, as each one reasons for itself; and as 
Congress, if it had power to legislate, would legislate for all. 
If, we say, it had the power. This power the Society does not 
attribute to Congress. Congress itself does not claim it. A true 
indication of the sense of that body upon this point, and certainly 
a plausible exposition of the doctrine in question, may be found 
in a recent report of the Committee for the District of Columbia, 
on certain memorials praying the passage of a law for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the slave-trade within the said District. 


‘ Considering,’ say the Committee, ‘that the District is com- 
posed of cessions of territory made to the United States by the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, in both of which slavery exists, 
and the territories of which surround the District, your Committee 
are of opinion, that until] the wisdom of the State Governments shall 
have devised some practicable means of eradicating or diminishing 
the evil of slavery, of which the memorialists complain, it would 
be unwise and impolitic, if not unjust to the adjoining States, 
for Congress to interfere in a subject of such delicacy and im- 
portance, as is the relation between master and slave.’ 


Congress, then, of its own suggestion, can do little or nothing 
for emancipation. Individual slave-owners must be governed 
by the laws of the States they reside in, did they believe, as 
they generally do not, that unqualified emancipation is justi- 
fiable in any point of view. ‘The legislation of many of these 
States we have noticed. And now,—waiving abstract discussion, 
and taking matters as they are,—what may it be supposed will 
be the result of this legislation, on the interest of the slaves 
themselves ? How far will emancipation be ultimately promoted ? 
The answer must be a plain one. The free States, and the 
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hitherto non-excluding States, are no more ambitious to secure 
the immigration of the slaves Jet loose by Maryland, Virginia, 
and the other emancipating and excluding States, than the latter 
are to retain them in their new condition. There is some rea- 
son, why the former should and will object even more strongly 
than the latter to such a population, and the reasoning is becom- 
ing daily more cogent; for as more States adopt the system of 
legislation alluded to, fewer States are of course left to be 
receptacles for the circulating population which that system 
produces. Now, it is occasion enough for the existence of the 
Colonization Society, that such a population exists,—some- 
where in the country,—being, as they believe, a burden not 
alone to itself, but to the whole country, and especially to the 
section where it happens to lodge. But still another motive 
looks to the cause of emancipation itself. As matters are 
proceeding, the process must soon be suspended. ‘The States 
which have not yet legislated, will be forced to do so in self- 
defence. Not to adduce other instances to support our remark, 
Ohio has been among the first to adopt rigorous measures ; and 
Pennsylvania, always distinguished for her noble liberality of 
sentiment and action in regard to this subject, sees herself on 
the brink of the same necessity : 


‘Whereas,’ are the words of a preamble and resolution recently 
proposed to the House of Delegates in that State, ‘the States of 
Virginia and Maryland are about to pass some penal enactments 
for the purpose of expelling their free black population from their 
respective States, amounting to the number of about one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand, whereby the adjoining States, without 
some countervailing provision by Jaw, must be overrun by an 
influx of ignorant, indolent and depraved population, most dan- 
gerous to the peace, rights and liberties of our fellow-citizens, 
and tending to undermine the fundamental principles of the 
republic : Therefore 

‘ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judicial system be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of passing a law to 
Protect the good citizens of this Commonwealth against the evils 
arising from the emigration of free blacks from other States into 
Pennsylvania.’ 


When, to the population here mentioned, we come to add 
that of the same description treated in the same manner by 
other States, and then the whole of that numerous class 
now in the process or prospect of being made free, it is not to 
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be wondered at, certainly, that the result we have spoken 
of as approaching, is already in progress. Emancipation 
must cease. ‘The slave-holding States will not retain such 
persons as they manumit. The others, one by one, will refuse 
to receive them. And then the manufacture,—already and 
always a drug,—must absolutely cease for want of a market. 

e have not here argued any question relating to the free 
blacks at large. Similar considerations apply to the country as 
regards them, and others to them as regards the country ; but 
these are the foundation of a distinct argument. Nor do we 
undertake to decide on the abstract propriety or policy of the 
system of legislation referred to, as adopted in the first instance. 
It is sufficient in the present connexion, to show, that such 
legislation exists, and to prove its effect, so far as this effect is 
proved by facts. Statement alone is argument. 

We come now to the question, what can the Society do 
for slaves, and what does it wish to do? The answer is, 
it offers the means of their removal to such States or individ- 
uals as choose to emancipate them for that purpose. It both 
induces and justifies this emancipation, by supplying that pro- 
vision which, in one form or another, all parties alike deem in- 
dispensable. It conveys to Liberia, rather from than for Mary- 
land, the manumitted emigrant who otherwise, as circumstances 
are, would perhaps settle in Massachusetts or Indiana, and who, 
as circumstances probably will be, would soon lose the possi- 
bility of bemg manumitted at all. The first preliminary to this 
operation is the consent of the master. ‘The second is the 
consent of the slave. It does not appear to us, that the 
Society’s expectations of effecting something in pursuance of 
these principles, are visionary or extravagant. e believe, 
that while no intelligent citizen can possibly take offence at 
this proposal to remove, or assist in removing or settling, such 
persons as may be committed to their charge with that view, 
a great number of slave-holders, in all parts of the country, 
are ready to avail themselves of the offer. ‘Thousands are 
connected with the system of slavery from necessity, and not 
from choice. Perhaps the laws of the State they reside in, 
provide emancipation. If so, why is it; and if not, why are 
they still unwilling to emancipate? Here is a plantation, 
stocked with a hundred slaves, of which one man was born the 
proprietor. Why not let them loose forthwith, as the aboli- 

VOL. xxxv.—no. 76. 19 
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tionists would advise? To this question, he replies, perhaps, 
that as to his own interest, though he is himself the best judge 
of that, as he is also of his own rights, yet that is a subordinate 
point. Setting the public welfare aside, he, too, must regard 
the interest of the slave. Circumstances beyond his control, 
have made it a duty which he cannot avoid, to provide for his 
sustenance and comfort. He looks around him, and observes 
the effect which emancipation has had upon others. This 
observation convinces him that the slave is incapable of taking 
care of himself. To manumit him, will be to make him a 
felon or a pauper; and he does not believe that any abstract 
reasoning whatever upon slavery, or the slave-trade, or the 
rights of the original African in his own country, can justify him 
in doing either the one or the other. Whether this is entirely 
sound reasoning, on the whole, or how far it is so, it belongs 
not to us to determine. Its sincerity at least ought not to be 
doubted. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that such has been and 
is the theory of almost all, who have had the best means of 
examining the subject. Even throughout the very animated 
debates in the Parliament, which preceded the British abo- 
4 lition of the slave-trade, zealous as many enlightened and 
f illustrious men were in the cause of the negroes, no other doc- 

trine than this on the point in question was suggested. ‘A 
7 rash emancipation of the slaves,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘would be 
q mischievous. It would be no justice on either side to give 
them liberty. They were as yet incapable of it,” &c. Mr. Fox 
heartily agreed with Mr. Pitt; ‘it might be as dangerous,’ 
he thought, ‘at once to liberate a man used to slavery, as in 
the case of one who had never seen daylight, to expose him at 
once to the full glare of a meridian sun.’ Mr. Wilberforce 
said, ‘the negroes were uninformed and debased. Hence they 
were unfit for civil rights,’ &c. But waiving authorities,— 
which have been alluded to rather in illustration than confirma- 
tion of the reasoning stated above,—it is enough here to be 
reminded, that such is the reasoning of the West and South, 
and hence it is, we have no hesitation in saying, that ‘ hundreds 
of humane and Christian slave-holders retain their fellow-men 
in bondage ;—because they are convinced that they can do no 
better.’* Of those who avail themselves of their legal com- 


* Address to the Public by the Managers of the Colonization Society 
of Connecticut, in 1828. 
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petency to manumit, on condition of the removal of the slaves 
from the State,—that is, into some other State,—and of the 
consequences of this process, we have already spoken. 

To return again to facts; so far as we have the means of 
ascertaining the truth, that class of slave-owners just mentioned, 
who object to emancipation for reasons professedly conscien- 
tious, are generally, as might be supposed, willing to emanci- 
pate them on condition of their being colonized. ‘The Society 
has met with many evidences of such a disposition. A gentle- 
man in Georgia, for instance, offered them, in 1828, the whole 
of his slaves, forty-three in number, for the purpose of 
being colonized. During the same season, a clergyman in 
Virginia offered them seventeen. 


‘They are as desirable a parcel,’ he writes to the Society, 
‘ for their integrity and industry, as any man owns. But I cannot 
do my duty to them in their present situation. I have been trying 
to teach them to read, but the circumstances of their situation 
render this an almost hopeless task. ‘The younger are as fine- 
looking little fellows as you have seen, and in a land of freedom 
they would avoid many habits incidental] to a state of slavery, and 
in due time, under God’s blessing, become useful to the Colony. 
In giving up my negroes, I shall become poor. I can at present 
do nothing more for them than give them their liberty, Will you 
take them on these terms ?’ 


An instance of considerate liberality, not less striking, 
occurred about the same time, on the part of a lady, who 
wrote to the Secretary in the following terms. We cite these 
passages, to indicate the feeling, as well as to prove the fact, 
we have stated above, 


‘I then understood [alluding to a former conversation] that in 
case I should so arrange my affairs as to be able to offer my 
slaves to the Colonization Society, you thought they would 
undertake to send them to Liberia. I have deferred making a 
direct application, until obtaining a full and legal title to them, 
which I might be able to transfer. 1 have labored incessantly to 
effect this end, and I am now in full possession, as lawful pur- 
chaser, of twenty-five negroes, and am prepared to dispose of 
them in the way which may appear most advisable for their 
benefit. They are young and promising ; a number of young 
boys, some young girls, and a few old persons; but out of the 
number are several who are decidedly opposed to going to 
Liberia, and prefer slavery here to freedom in Africa. ‘These J] 
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should not think of using force with. My situation is such, as 
precludes the possibility of my doing more than to give them 
their freedom. ‘They are awarded to me ata valuation of four 
thousand one hundred dollars.’ 


In 1826, Mr. Minge, of Charles County, Virginia, not only 
emancipated more than eighty slaves, for the purpose of sending 
them to Hayti, but chartered a brig for their transportation, 
furnished them with supplies, and distributed a peck of dollars 
among them as a farewell present. Mr. Henshaw, near Rich- 
mond, liberated sixty, to be sent to Liberia. A year or two 
subsequently, a gentleman in Kentucky writes to the Society, 
qf that he ‘will give up twelve or fifteen of his colored people 

| now, and so on gradually, till the whole are given up (sixty); 

if means for their passage to Liberia can be provided.’ In 

January, 1829, offers were pending to the Society of more 
than two hundred slaves, ready to be manumitted on the same 
conditions. At that time, thirty had just been sent out from 
Maryland, and twenty-five from South Carolina ; and to pass 
| over several hundreds more who have either been colonized, 
q or necessarily neglected for want of funds, and as many more 
whose freedom has been provided for by will, on condition of 
removing, we find it stated in Mr. Carey’s pamphlet, and in 
: the last Annual Report of the Society, that in North Carolina 
- and the adjacent States alone, ‘ the applications for the trans- 

portation of free negroes and slaves proposed to be emancipated 
on condition of removal to Liberia, far exceed its means.’ 
j From three to four thousand of both descriptions, we are after- 
wards informed, are ready to embark. In 1830, it appears, 
that the Society of F'rtends belonging to the State just named, 
had enabled six hundred and fifty-two colored persons under 
their care to emigrate, with an unknown number of children, 
husbands, and wives, connected with them by consanguinity. 
Many of them are understood to have been slaves. Their 
generous benefactors had then expended nearly thirteen thou- 
sand dollars ; and four hundred and two persons remained, who 
were also to be removed. It is not easy to calculate how 
much more rapidly this process might have gone on, had the 
Society directed its entire attention to promoting it. This they 
have not been in a situation to do with propriety. Until 
the last season, they have not even employed a General Agent 
for the Western States; and yet the person now acting in that 
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capacity, writing to the Secretary a few months since from 
New Orleans, observes, that he has found more men of influ- 
ence and distinction (slave-holders), who manifest an unshaken 
determination to sustain any effort that may be made in favor 
of the cause, than in any other place.* He then gives a detail 
of facts, which show, that hundreds are ready to be manu- 
mitted in all the Western States, whenever the means of send- 
ing them off shall be matured. No doubt the Society have 
prevented many proposals of the same kind in other quarters, 
by the frequent declarations they have made of their inability 
to meet half of the applications they receive. They have 
been limited by the extent of their funds, and also by the 
obvious necessity of supplying their settlements in due pro- 
portion with emigrants of a different character. For the better 
illustration of the policy of commixture, as hitherto observed, 
we have made up as complete a statement as our documents 
enable us, of the settlers actually colonized previously to the 
current year. It will furnish matter for reflection also, in some 
other points of view. The number of re-captured Africans 
and manumitted slaves colonized each year, smce 1824, are 
placed respectively in separate columns. Previously to that 
date, we are not able to furnish a full list; but they are 
probably not many more than appear in the table. 


Whole number Rec. Africans. Slaves. 
down to May, 1823, 225 - : 15 — 
1824, 105 - — 
1825, 66 - - — — 
1826, 288 - - — 13 
1827, 238 - - 142 — 
1828, 295 - 88 
1829, 160 - - — 44 
1830, 406 - - 91 198 
1831, 445 - - — 45 


It would give us the greatest pleasure to dwell upon several 
instances of noble generosity, which have occurred in the course 
of these manumissions. Sich, for example, as the manu- 
mitters purchasing the freedom of other slaves, kindred to 
those manumitted, at a great expense, for the sake of colonizing 


* See Mr. Finley’s Letter in the Repository for January last. 
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whole families together,*—but the space we have already 
occupied with this subject, forbids us to enlarge farther. 

As we have already said, the number sent out by the 
Society of the class of emigrants last mentioned is small, com- 
pared with the number of applicants. About two hundred 
_ were colonized in 1830, being more than twice as many as in 
any other year; but so far was this from satisfying the wishes 
of the slave-holders, that six hundred applications for a passage 

besides those of one thousand free blacks) were pending at 
the commencement of that season; and the Society were in- 
a) formed upon respectable authority, that two thousand slaves 
i were ready to be liberated in North Carolina alone, provided 
; the Society would undertake the charge of them. Among 
at those in the same situation a few months since, were about 
ii fifty, manumitted by one gentleman in Georgia, who have 
since been sent out to the Colony. 
| The number of slaves colonized is small, also, in comparison 
with the whole number of emigrants. But we think not too 
| small, for the first stages of an experiment, of which the perfect 
. | prosperity and good reputation were of so much consequence 
| in the outset. ‘The same obvious reasons which make the 

3 slaves unfit for absolute emancipation here; have made it im- 

; politic and therefore improper for the Society to receive such 
q persons as settlers, frequently or in any considerable number 

d at one time. It must be observed, too, that some hundreds of 

; re-captured Africans have been among the Society’s protégés,— 

as complete barbarians as were ever the miserable victims of 

: the slave-trade. Nothing needs be added in relation to the 

remaining population, or of the numerous cares involved in the 

general management of the Colony. 

i} 4. The discretion heretofore exercised in the selection of emi- 
grants has concurred with other circumstances to prevent an 
increase in the mere size of the Colony, which, though tran- 
siently subservient to its popularity, would certainly have been 
premature and perhaps ultimately fatal to its interests. At 
some future time, more latitude in this respect may probably 
be admissible. ‘The most critical days of the Colony are gone 


* One lady at the South, besides surrendering her own slaves and 
supplying them, gave eight hundred dollars for two of their relatives 
to yay them to the Colony. Examples of this character ought 
no é los 
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by. Its foundations have been laid broad and firm, and may be 
built upon with a liberal though still cautious hand. Eight or 
ten flourishing settlements have been opened, with abundant 
accessions of the finest territory in the world, extending along 
a line of sea-coast for neatly three handred miles, teeming 
with the luxuriant verdure of the tropics, and watered by 
magnificent rivers. A system of allotment and occupation has 
been matured by experiment, which adapts itself to the situation 
of the recent emigrants in a manner that leaves little to be 
desired. In 1828, Mr. Ashmun, than whom no man better 
understood the interests of the Colony, expressed an opinion 
that, for two years then to come, a more discriminating selection 
of settlers should be made, than had been even in the first ex- 
peditions ; and that otherwise the prosperity of the Colony 
would decline. ‘ At the end of that time,’ he farther observed, 
‘the free colored population of the United States may be 
taken up just as they are found there, the working and the 
idle, as they are naturally distributed throughout the American 
States,—and sent to this Colony,—and my character for the 
stake, under good management, they will not be felt by it as 
a burden."* ‘This calculation,—and it applies to the manumit- 
ted slaves, as much as it does to the class specially referred to,— 
has the appearance of being a little sanguine. But the Society 
have at all events erred on the safe side, in following their 
Agent’s suggestions more strictly and for a longer term than he 
would have required. They have their reward, truly, and not 
in their own consciences alone. They enjoy it in the gratitude 
of those, who by their instrumentality have been transformed 
from savages and slaves in a foreign country, to freeholders 
and citizens in the fair land of their forefathers. They enjoy 
it in the accomplishment, thus far, of all and more than all 
they have toiled for, in the contentment, the order, the pros- 
perity, the praise of an establishment, which,—young and small 
as it is, and humble, though noble, as have been the means of 
its founders,—is for these very reasons only the more worthy 
of admiration and the more sure of success. 

They will enjoy it, too, in the confidence of that large class 
of the American People, whose co-operation has been said to 
be essential to the perfection of that success. ‘The Coloniza- 
tion Society, though instituted for other purposes declared by 


* Letters from Africa, published in the Repository for May, 1828. 
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its constitution and developed by its history, has yet no more 
lost sight of the interest of the slaves, and of the whole country 
as connected with them, than it has of the rights of their 
masters. A part of these they suppose to be conscientiously 
attached to that system, as a system, as well as interested in 
the wealth which it constitutes. Such men, though they be- 
lieve them to be mistaken, they address only by the circuitous 
but certain influence of example, evidence and reason. The 
same arguments must be left in the same way to succeed or fail 
in their application to such as have inherited the system of slavery 
from their fathers (upon whom it was forced) and have lived 
upon it, and in the midst of it, without it having ever occurred 
to them to debate and decide upon its merits. But others are 
willing to manumit. Be the motive what it may, interest, 
fear, patriotism, benevolent impulse, or regard to abstract prin- 
ciple, or all these combined, the Society proffers its services 
to all, and would convince all that what they would do may 
be done. They may act directly as States, like Maryland 
and Virginia. ‘They may ‘invite the United States to assist 
them all,’* as many governments in the Union have already 
suggested. 

But so far and so long as they are obliged toact individually, 
the Society addresses them as individuals. A few are disposed 
to manumit without qualification, if they can but liberate the 
slave, and be liberated from him. These are few, indeed, and 
these circumstances indicate that they are moved by what they 
conceive to be a necessity. But they are numerous enough 
to have excited the apprehensions of the States they reside in, 
as well as of the States in their neighborhood ; so that laws have 
been passed on one hand to operate as conductors, and upon 
the other,as non-conductors of the evils produced. One result 
is, as we have seen, to accumulate them in those sections 
which still neglect to legislate. ‘This concerns not the manu- 
mitters very much at present, though the re-action from 
the parties afflicted will certainly concern them hereafter. But 
the vast majority of those who would emancipate, we have no 
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* *As tothe people of color, if the people of the Southern States 
wished to emancipate them, (and he never would consent to emancipate 
them without sending them out of the country,) they might invite the 
United States to assist us: but without such an institution, the other 
States ought not, and would not interfere.’ Remarks of President 
Monroe. See Debates of the Virginia Convention. 
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hesitation in saying, are deterred from it by a patriotism and a 
philanthropy, which look beyond the bounds of their particular 
district, and beyond the ostensible quality of the mere abstract 
act. They fo it to be unjust to the slave, to turn him out, 
slave as he is,—still will be,—ignorant, destitute and despised, 
if nothing more, upon the highways of the world. ‘They 
believe it to be unjust to their common country. They con- 
sider it still more an encroachment on the equitable, if not legal 
rights of those sections compelled to receive the population 
which themselves reject,—a burden not merely shifted, but 
first created by the act of manumission,—manufactured and 
then exported. ‘They think themselves bound to retain their 
slaves during the continuance of these circumstances, as they 
think themselves bound, and are bound, to retain and maintain 
their children during minority ; and for the much stronger rea- 
son, besides, that the former are far more able and likely to do 
and receive harm. 

Such is the relation, such are the sentiments of one of 
the most influential classes of their fellow-citizens, whose con- 
fidence the Society desire, and whose co-operation they solicit. 
They have received both. ‘They have received them beyond 
their own expectations,—against them. ‘They have received 
them in the counsel and countenance of the greatest men, 
whom the slave-holding States have produced; in the active 
support of their own most efficient members, citizens of those 
States, and themselves owners of slaves; in the appropriations 
of two and the declarations of several more of these same States, 
and especially in a thousand voices of encouragement, and a 
thousand individual acts, worthy of the magnanimous charity 
of the West and the South. 

And we doubt not they will receive them yet farther. They 
have supplied precisely the desideratum which was wanting, 
both to induce emancipation and to justify it. To an extent 
sufficient for experiment it takes place now, and to a far greater 
extent it will take place hereafter, without prejudice to any 
section, and, as the Society have always maintained, with the 
prospect of benefit to all. Nor is a mere removal of the man- 
umitted population what they propose. This is indeed one 
consideration, but the slave-holders require something more. 
Simple humanity suggests, that they should not be satisfied with 
the transportation of the slave, as if it were the exportation of 
a bale of goods or the exile of a criminal. They would have 
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him at least as comfortable in his new situation as he was in his 
old; and this, by the way, is probably much more so, than 
many people in the free States are apt to imagine.* 

An outline of this new situation a already been given, in 
commenting upon the general plan of the Society. Nor do we 
propose, at the end of an article so long as this has become, to 
pursue the examination of that plan any farther, than to men- 
tion a few facts of the most importance, pertinent to the partic- 
ular point now in question. Not much needs be added to what 
has been said, summarty as it is, respecting the location of the 
Colony, and the amount and quality of the territory belonging 
to it. The account furnished by the emigrants themselves, in a 
memorial addressed, in 1827, to their free colored brethren in 
the United States, has, so far as we know, been universally 
allowed to be correct. It shows at least, that they are satis- 
fied, and that is in itself one point gained. 


‘ The soil,’ say they, ‘is not exceeded for fertility or produc- 
tiveness, when cultivated, by any soil in the world. The hills 
and plains are covered with perpetual verdure. The productions 
of the soil go on through the year without intermission. Notwith- 
standing the imperfection of the farming tools used by the natives, 
they raise more than they can consume, and frequently more than 
they can sell. Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats and sheep thrive 
without feeding, and require no other care than to keep them from 
straying. Cotton, coffee, indigo, and the sugar-cane are all the 
spontaneous growth of our forests ; and may be cultivated at pleas- 
ure to any extent. The same may be said of rice, indian corn, 
guinea corn, millet, and too many species of fruit to be enumer- 


ated.’ 


Under these circumstances, agriculture may certainly be 
expected to thrive ; nor is it the only resource. ‘ Mechanics,’ 
adds the memorial, ‘ of nearly every trade are carrying on their 


* In the debates of the last Virginia House of Delegates, Mr. Ghol- 
son acknowledged the evils of the system, and thought it the duty of 
the people to mitigate them as muchas possible. He added, ‘the slaves 
are as happy a laboring class as exists upon the face of the habitable 
globe: They are as well fed, clothed and treated ;’ and this he goes on 
to substantiate. We should, ourselves, qualify these remarks a little; 
but we should qualify much more several counter-representations which 
have occasionally come to our notice. Mr. G. we should add, ‘ would 
not discuss the question of the abstract right of slavery.’ 
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various occupations ; their wages are high, and a large number 
would be sure of constant and profitable employment.’ Indeed, 
it is only to be feared that the facilities which exist for makin 

money in other business, will rather prejudice the agricultura 
interest. The colonial Agent writes home under date of last 
August, that ‘the generality of emigrants, finding they can 
acquire a subsistence for themselves and their families in other 
pursuits, are very apt to defer the improvement of their farm 
lands to some distant period. Emigrants on their arrival see 
examples, where men, by devoting themselves solely to com- 
mercial pursuits, have attained comparative affluence,’ &c.* 
No doubt, care will be taken to encourage the more regular and 
safe investment of labor and capital. e commercial pros- 
pects of the Colony at large, which are highly flattering, need 
not be minutely discussed. We allude to that department here, 
only. as connected with the personal condition of the colonists. 
The Liberia Herald,+ dated a few months since, after mention- 
ing the products of a part of the territory, called Grand Bassa, 


gives the following agreeable picture. 


‘ The beach is lined with Liberians of all ages, from twelve to 
fifty years of age, eager in the pursuit of traffic, and in the acqui- 
sition of camwood. It is astonishing, what little time is neces- 
sary to qualify even the youngest to drive as hard a bargain as 
any roving merchant from the Jand of steady habits, with his 
assortment of tin ware, nutmegs, books, or dry goods.’ 


Generally, every emigrant is at liberty to adopt what occu- 
pation he prefers. Each adult, on arrival, receives a building- 
lot in one of the settlements. If within three miles of a town, 
he is allowed five acres of plantation lands ; if married, two 
for his wife, and one for each of his children, the whole not to 
exceed ten acres: beyond that distance, fifty acres for himself 
and family, with the privilege of purchasing within five years 
thereafter, fifty adjacent acres at the rate of twenty-five cents. 


* African Repository for Nov. 1831. 

+ A weekly paper established at Monrovia,—the principal of the eight 
or ten settlements of the Colony,—about two years ago, and conducted 
in a manner highly creditable to the editor, Mr. Russwurm, a colored 
man. We had the pleasure of knowing him during his connexion with 
Bowdoin College, Me. where he uated in 1826. His good edu- 
cation and excellent habits cannot fail to make him both useful and dis- 


tinguished in his new situation. 
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The Agent has been authorized also to make a donation to 
any colenist or association of colonists, of a quantity of land 
not exceeding five hundred acres, on condition that the same 
be appropriated to the culture of coffee, cotton, and the sugar- 
cane. ‘To secure a title in fee simple to his lot, the occupant 
is obliged to build, within two years, a comfortable house, and 
clear and put under cultivation two acres of his land. The 
mechanic is expected to erect a substantial house on his town 
lot. Suitable provision is made for invalids, minors, and 
single women. All emigrants, on their first arrival, are admit- 
ted into buildings provided for their accommodation, and are 
supported more or less from the public stores, until able to 
maintain themselves. ‘This term has varied heretofore from 
four to twelve months. Provisions, stuffs, shoes, and other ne- 
cessaries, are always to be bought at the public stores for 
labor, a preference being given to the emigrants last arrived. 
Schools have been established at three of the settlements, 
which are accessible to every child in the Colony. In Mon- 
rovia, there are three churches. Divine service is performed 
thrice on Sunday, and on two evenings during the week ;_ the 
ing like the instructers, being all persons of color. An 

firmary for Invalids has commenced operations. ‘The mili- 
tary force is made up of six or seven volunteer uniform com- 
panies, numbering about five hundred men. 

In regard to civil affairs, the constitution provides for the 
exercise of full powers of government by the Society, in the 
person of the Colonial Agent. The colonists are, however, 
allowed annually to choose a Vice-Agent, and two other 
officers, constituting with him what is called the Council. 
The former takes the place of the Agent, whenever necessary. 
The colonists also elect, from their own number, a High 
Sheriff, Treasurer, Health Officer, Agricultural Boards, and 
other functionaries. ‘The Judiciary consists of the Agent and 
two justices created by his appointment. Judicial proceed- 
ings are regulated chiefly by the common law, the regulations 
peculiar to the Colony being few and simple. A Court of 
monthly sessions, with appellate jurisdiction, is held for the trial 
of offences above the degree of larceny. It speaks sufficiently 
for the moral character of the Colony, that no capital crime 
has been committed there since its commencement; and very 
few, we believe, of any description. 

The Society has always contended, that debased as the 
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blacks are but too generally among ourselves,—their misfor- 
tune and not their fault,—the most ignorant and humble of 
them were capable of becoming, under favorable circumstan- 
ces, intelligent, industrious, and competent, in every point 
of view, for all the offices of an independent, social, and 
civil community. ‘The experiment has succeeded to a ver 

encouraging extent. Removed from the thraldom of slavery, 
and the pressure of circumstances more humiliating and 
degrading than slavery itself, the slave, when he leaps a 
free man upon the shore of his own ancient land, seems 
to throw off his very nature with his chains. ‘The accounts 
to this effect, which reach us from all quarters, are grati- 
fying in the highest degree. ‘Take, for example, Mr. 
Mechlin’s description of the manumitted slaves sent out in 
1828, by the Harriet. They were located on farms at Cald- 
well, a town beautifully situated at the junction of two fine 
rivers, and consisting of one street, about a mile and a half 
long, kept very clean, and planted on either side with rows of 
plantains and bananas. An ornamented open space is left 
between these and the water. Mr. Mechlin says ; 


‘I was particularly struck with the great progress made by 
the Harriet’s people in the cultivation of their farms, and had 
I not known to the contrary, should have supposed they had oc- 
cupied them at least two or three years. In short, the whole 
place is in a high state of cultivation, and the inhabitants by 
their industry have placed themselves above want.’ 


The advances made by the re-captured Africans, under the 
admirable management of the Society in regard to them, have 
been equally surprising. Of the one hundred and forty-two 
colonized in 1828, only twenty remained, at the end of a 
week, a charge to the United States, by whom they were 
sent out. The majority were put out to service with old 
settlers for a certain term, with the expectation of being after- 
wards treated like other emigrants. A few months subsequently, 
the Colonial Agent describes them as having more than 
equalled his highest anticipations. More recently, they have 
been comfortably settled upon farms of their own. In 1830, 
the Vice-Agent speaks thus of the ninety-one persons of the 
same class, colonized early in that season. 


‘I cannot perceive that the climate has any effect upon the 
re-captured people per the Heroine; they have all been placed on 
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lands assigned them, and have already constructed twenty superior 
country houses, thatched in a manner peculiar to themselves, and 
far surpassing those of any of the natives. As regards the 
old ones of this class, I consider them as the most independent 
men whom we have. Could you behold their neat town of 
New Georgia, you would be delighted, and could hardly believe, 
that these were the individuals, who, when in the United States, 
in a state of bondage, had no thought for the morrow. They 
supply our market with vegetables, potatoes, fowls, melons, &c. 
and the readiness with which the sales have been effected, has 
been a spur to their industry. Many of them also labor in this 
settlement all their spare time, besides attending to the cultiva- 


tion of their farms.’ 


A word or two upon the climate and the health of the colo- 
nists. It is unnecessary to notice the rumors, which naturally 
enough have been circulated at different times upon these 
subjects, facts being much the best evidence which the case 
admits of. All these, and especially the fact, that the popu- 
lation of the Colony is now not far from two thousand five 
hundred, go to corroborate the statements universally made by 
those, who have had the best opportunities of observing the 
truth. These are not, indeed, unqualified. They admit that 
the climate is not favorable to the white man; that it is less 
favorable to emigrants from the Northern than the Southern 
States; that, comparatively, a considerable number of deaths 
have occurred in the case of three or four expeditions; and 
that sanitary precautions ought to be used by, and with emi- 
grants of every class, for some time after their arrival. But 
these precautions have been precisely ascertained by experi- 
ence, and at present it may be safely said, that nothing but 
discretion is necessary, to render emigration from America to 
Liberia as safe as that from England to the Canadas. Phy- 
sicians, hospitals, and other accommodations have been pro- 
vided; the proper season and comforts of transportation 
ascertained ; and the necessity of undue confinement, exertion 
or exposure done away, by the prosperous condition and ample 
increase of the settlements. ‘These were the causes of the 
occasional mortality just alluded to ; and since they no longer 
exist, the proportion of deaths exhibited by official documents, 
is less than it is in Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York.* 


* Letter of Captain Sherman. 
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For those who come from the North and the higher regions of 
the South and West, situations will hereafter be prepared at 
Caldwell, and other places in the interior, where the climate 
is not surpassed by any in the world. The seasoning these 
will still have to undergo will be mild. Emigrants fom the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and certain parts of Virginia, escape it 
almost uniformly ; as it is, not a man died of the one hundred 
and fifty-four carried out by the Indian Chief, from North 
Carolina, in 1826 ; only one aged and infirm female, of the one 
hundred and seven who left Suiionen in the Doris ; and not 
one of the Randolph’s passengers from South Carolina, the 
ninety-one re-captured Africans colonized by the General Gov- 
ernment in 1829; nor lastly, but one, we believe, of the three 
hundred and forty-three who went out last December from 
Southampton county and other parts of Virginia. On the 
whole, the truth appears to be fairly stated in the very excel- 
lent letter of Captain Weaver, who visited the Colony in 
April, 1831. He says ; 


‘Nature seems to have ordained, that on a removal from a 
temperate clime to the torrid zone of Africa, in order to be- 
come acclimated, it is necessary, in most cases, to pass through 
the ordeal of fever. The friends of the Colony must not flinch 
from the question. Investigation will render that ordeal lighter. 
It is, I believe, a true assertion, that the natives of that part 
of the coast are uncommonly healthy,—so are the acclimated 
emigrants ! In future, when emigrants are sent there from the 
interior of this country, I would earnestly recommend, that the 
detention on the sea-board, and at the mouth of the St. Paul’s 
and Montserado rivers, should be as short as possible.’ 


Mr. Ashmun, several years since, expressed himself thus ; 


‘Not an hour have I spent here without feeling the refresh- 
ing and salutary influences of a fresh breeze from the ocean. 
The settlement can never be without it. * * No situation of 
Western Africa can be more salubrious. The sea air does all 
that can be done for it in this climate. One peculiarity is, that 
the night air is nearly as pure as any other. * * The rapidity 
and luxuriance of vegetation here, the natives of temperate lati- 
tudes can hardly imagine.’ 


We shall only add to these accounts another given by the colo- 
nists themselves, in their address to the colored people of this 
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country. ‘They admit the facts we have mentioned, and then 
observe ; 


‘The true character of the African climate is not understood 
in other countries. Its inhabitants are as robust, as healthy, and 
as long-lived, to say the least, as those of any other country. 
Nothing like an epidemic has ever appeared in the Colony,— 
nor can we learn from the natives, that the calamity of a sweep- 
ing sickness ever yet existed in that part of the continent. But 
the change from a temperate to a tropical country is a great 
one,—too great not to affect the health, more or less,—and in the 
case of old people, and very young children, it often causes death. 
In the early years of the Colony, want of good houses, the 
great fatigues and dangers of the settlers, their irregular mode 
of living, and the hardships and discouragements they met with, 
greatly helped the other causes of sickness, which prevailed to 
an alarming extent, and were attended with great mortality. 
But we look back to these times as to a season of trial long past, 
and nearly forgotten. Our houses and circumstances are now 
comfortable; and for the last two or three years, not one person 
in fifty, from the Middle and Southern States, has died from the 
change of climate.’ 


We have said that the colonists, who are the best judges of 
their own situation, are satisfied, and many of them delighted 
with it. The proof is, that scarcely an individual among them 
has returned to America, or expressed a desire to do SO, OF 
to leave the Colony for any other place ; and that intelligent 
gentlemen of high respectability concur in statements upon this 
point, which were the result of their own observation. Cap- 
tain Kennedy, of the United States frigate Java, who visited 
the Colony about a year since, gives his testimony as follows ; 


‘ It may not be improper to observe in the outset, that my in- 
quiries were commenced under impressions very unfavorable to 
the practicability of the scheme of your Society ; for while, I trust, 
I yielded unfeigned acknowledgment of the piety and purity of 
purpose which governed its worthy and disinterested projectors, 
yet the vast difficulties attending the prosecution of their labors, 
and the very problematical results, in the want of success, left an 
impression upon my mind, altogether unfavorable to the Institu- 
tion ;—under these impressions, therefore, I commenced my in- 
quiry with great caution. I sought out the most shrewd and in- 
telligent of the colonists, many of whom were personally known 
to me, and by long and weary conversations, endeavored to elicit 
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from them any dissatisfaction with their condition (if such ex- 
isted) or any latent design to return to their native country. 
Neither of these did I observe ; on the contrary, I thought I could 
perceive that they considered that they had started into a new 
existence ; that,—disencumbered of the mortifying relations in 
which they formerly stood in society,—they felt themselves proud 
in their attitude, and seemed conscious that, while they were the 
founders of a new empire, they were prosecuting the noble 
purpose of the regeneration of the land of their fathers.’* 


The following is Captain Abels’s short but satisfactory letter 
to the Secretary. 


‘ Washington, February 10, 1832. 


‘ Dear Sir: 

‘Having just arrived in the United States from the Colony of 
Liberia, to which place I went as master of the Schooner Mar- 
garet Mercer, and where I remained thirteen days, during which 
time I was daily on shore, and carefully observed the state of 
affairs, and inquired into the condition of the people, I venture 
to state some facts in regard to the circumstances and prospects 
of the Colony. On the 14th December I arrived, and on the 
15th went on shore, and was received in the most polite and 
friendly manner by the Governor, Dr. Mechlin, who introduced 
me to the ministers and principal inhabitants. All the colonists 
appeared to be in good health. All my expectations in regard to 
the aspect of things, the health, harmony, order, contentment, 
industry, and general prosperity of the settlers, were more than 
realized. ‘There are about two hundred buildings in the town 
of Monrovia, extending along the Cape Montserado, not far from 
a mile and a quarter.—Most of these are good substantial houses 
and stores, (the first story of many of them being of stone,) and 
some of them handsome, spacious, painted, and with Venitian 
blinds. Nothing struck me as more remarkable than the great 
superiority, in intelligence, manners, conversation, dress, and 
general appearance in every respect of the people, over their 
colored brethren in America. So much was I pleased with what 
I saw, that I observed to the people, should I make a true report, 
it would hardly be credited in the United States. Among all 
that I conversed with, I did not find a discontented person, or hear 
one express a desire to return to Americas. I saw no intemper- 
ance, nor did I hear a profane word uttered by any one. Being 


* See Fifteenth Report. We regret not being at liberty to publish 
more extracts from this long and very intelligent description of the 
Colony. Not the least of its recommendations is its manifest candor. 
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a Minister of the Gospel, on Christmas day I preached both in 
the Methodist and Baptist churches, to full and attentive congre- 
gations, of from three to four hundred persons in each. I know 
of no place, where the Sabbath appears to be more respected than 
in Monrovia. I was glad to see that the Colonial Agent or Gov- 
ernor is a constant attendant on Divine service, and appears 
desirous of promoting the moral and religious welfare of the 
people. Most of the settlers appear to be rapidly acquiring prop- 
erty; and I have no doubt they are doing better for themselves 
and their children in Liberia, than they could do in any other 
part of the world. Could the free people of color in this country 
but see the real condition of their brethren who have settled in 
Africa, I am persuaded they would require no otler motive to 
induce them to emigrate. This is my decided and deliberate 
judgment. 


Very respectfully, sir, your friend and servant, 
WILLIAM ABELS.’ 


Dr. Shane of Washington, who volunteered to go out with 
the New Orleans expedition, writes thus under date of Feb- 
ruary last. 


‘Cape Montserado itself is a most beautiful and commanding 
place, far surpassing the most favorable idea I had formed of it,— 
indeed I am greatly disappointed. I see not as fine and splendid 
mansions as in the United States, nor as extensive and richly 
stocked farms as the well-tilled lands of Ohio, but I here see a 
fine and very fertile country, inviting, as it were, its poor and 
oppressed sons to thrust in their sickie and gather up its fulness. 
I here see many who left the United States in straitened cir- 
cumstances, living with all the comforts of life around them, en- 
joying a respectable and useful station in society, and wondering 
that their brethren in the United States, who have it in their 
power, do not flee to this asylum of happiness and liberty, where 
they can enjoy all the unalienable rights of man.—I was much 
surprised on visiting at least sixty people with Dr. Hall, to find 
them uniformly expressing their gratitude, in being released from 
the degradation they had so long labored under, and that they 
had at last found a place, where themselves and children could 
sit under their own vine and fig-tree, and none to make them 
afraid.’ 


Here we shall leave our remarks upon the new situation of 
the colonists, as compared with the old; and here properly 
concludes the argument, which the Colonization Society ad- 
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dresses to the slave-owners. Beginning with a disclaimer of 
any influence upon slavery but a moral one,—of any effect 
upon the slave but.such as may follow from the free act of the 
master,—they do not conceal their opinion that the system itself 
is an evil, and even a great evil. But they deem it to be the 
misfortune and not the crime of the slave-holding States, and of 
the whole of ourcommon country. They consider it a consti- 
tutional system. ‘They acknowledge, that the power to control 
it lies only with the owners. But respecting as they do, both 
the rights and the reasoning of those who compose this class, 
they know that many of them, and they believe that many 
more, are, and will be even anxious to emancipate, under con- 
ditions which are thought indispensable to justify that act, and 
which heretofore have not existed. ‘The circumstances in- 
volved in the conditions, the Society have provided ; and they 
now solicit from the slave-owners, as from every other class of 
the community, a candid examination of the facts they are able 
to furnish. We doubt not, that such examination will be given. 
Nor have we the least apprehension of the result, as regards 
the Society and its patrons. Of the final result of the joint 
efforts of both, upon this country, or upon Africa,—neither of 
which subjects we have undertaken to discuss,—it needs only 
be said here, as it safely may be, that while a prospect exists 
of doing much good, there is a certainty of doing some. Set 
aside, absolutely, that part of our population,—the peo- 
ple of color now free,—to whose welfare the Society has 
devoted the greater share of its exertion, say nothing of the 
interest of that unfortunate class of men as regards this country, 
or the interest of this country as regards them,—indulge in no 
estimate that, ‘exclusive of motives of humanity, the commer- 
cial advantages to be derived from such a Colony might defray 
all its expenses, *—and far more, call it the dream of the en- 
thusiast, that every portion of Africa may be civilized, that 
the slave-trade may be suppressed, that the American slave- 
system may be meliorated by this scheme, or by anything 
which may grow from it. Suppose, in a word, that the Society 
and the slave-owners do look to ‘ motives of humanity’ alone, 
and that they look no farther than the colonist and the Colony 
itself are concerned. We envy not the feelings of the man, 
who doubts that the liberality and labor of both parties must 
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be repaid a thousand fold into their own bosoms. We 
plead guilty ourselves of a sensation of pleasure, at even 
reading the simple description recently given by the Society’s 
Western Agent, (Mr. Finley of Ohio) of the first expedition, 
which took place a few months since, of emigrants to Liberia 
from the valley of the Mississippi. The majority of them,— 
slaves of remarkably good character,—were manumitted for the 
purpose, including eleven, belonging to Mr. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky, who also sent with them a considerable sum of 
money to be expended for their benefit. Other valuable pres- 
ents were made by the citizens of New Orleans. 


‘When,’ says Mr. Finley, ‘the vessel unloosed from her 
moorings to put to sea, she was visited by several friends and 
strangers, whom benevolence or curiosity attracted to witness the 
departure of the emigrants. ‘They were very cheerful, smiling 
gaily at the prospect before them. A hymn was sung, in which 
the officers and crew, emigrants and visiters, mingled their voices 
in unfeigned solemnity. After which, the Rev. Mr. Donans 
made an affectionate and pertinent address, and invoked upon 
them the blessings of Almighty God. When we extended them 
the parting hand and bade them adieu forever, they seemed over- 
come by a sense of our kindness and burst into tears. Thus 
departed, accompanied by the sympathies and prayers of the 
patriot and Christian, the first expedition of emigrants to Liberia, 
from the valley of the Mississippi and the port of New Orleans.’ 


Some of these were perhaps native Africans, all doubtless 
knew very well where they were going, and had they no joy 
in liberty, no gratitude, nor hope, nor human love? Heard 
they never by day, nor dreamed by night, of the golden-rivered 
land of the plantain? Or felt they less keenly than we should 
feel, the common desire of our race, to breathe away lingering 
life in the vales of our infancy, and to slumber in death with 
the bones of buried ancestors around us? Not such was the 
opinion of Mungo Park. ‘The poor negro,’ said he, ‘feels this 
desire in its full force. No water is sweet to him, but what is 
drawn from his own well: and no tree has so cool and 
pleasant a shade, as the tabba-tree of his own hamlet. When 
war compels him to leave the delightful spot where he first 
drew breath, and to seek safety in some other kingdom, the 
time is spent in talking of the country of his ancestors ; and no 
sooner is peace restored, than he turns his back on the land of 
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strangers, hastens to rebuild his fallen walls, and exults to see 
the smoke ascend from his native village.’* 

And who can enjoy, more than the philarthropists of the 
West and South, this sweetest happiness of giving happiness to 
others? Who can tell better than they, what freedom is, and 
what the soul’s yearning may be over the loss of that holy 
boon? God speed them in this god-like enterprise. God 
speed them to make a freeman of the slave and a citizen of 
the freeman, and to send him back to the shores of his own 
radiant and verdurous land. ‘The skies shall smile upon them, 
and the soil shall be sacred soil. There let them lay the 
foundations of an empire, in silence and in peace. Ages hence, 
it may still stand, a light-house to the gloom of that desolate 
continent, and a monument of praise to this, immortal and 
beautiful as the stars. Even then, though their own proud 
Republic should live but in history, it‘may still be at least an 
asylum, where he that has wandered and.wept from his child- 
hood, shall again exult in the smoke of his village, and again 


‘Shall drink at noon 

The palm’s rich nectar, and lie down at eve 

In the green pastures of remembered days, 

And walk,—to wander and to weep no more,— 

On Congo’s mountain-coast or Gambia’s golden shore.’ 


Win. 
American Library of Useful Knowledge.—Vols. WU. HI. 
IV. Boston. 1832. 


In any general survey of letters, the eye is arrested by cer- 
tain points or epochs, at which some revolution seems to have 
been consummated, that wholly changes the face of things, and 
imparts a new character to the succeeding period, which it 
retains until again effaced by some similar convulsion. Such 
revolutions are of rarest occurrence, and most gradual devel- 
opment, in nations least distinguished by sensibility or imagina- 
tion. Thus the Latin literature experienced scarcely any 
other modification, than the regular transition from primitive 
rudeness to its augustan polish, and thence by natural lapses 
to the different stages of decrepitude and decay. Nations, on 
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the other hand, of more mercurial temper or deeper sensibility, 
reflect in their productions the shifting spirit of the times, with 
a facility and abruptness, that make the most important transi- 
tion frequently appear to be the result of some temporary or 
fortuitous impulse, and not of a train of circumstances, depen- 
dent on each other and remote in their origin. ‘This is the case 
with Italian literature, and in a less degree with the English. 
The former may be distributed into cycles of not more than 
fifty years’ duration each, distinguished from each other by very 
decided peculiarities ; and is frequently grouped by historians 
into centuries. The English, in the last two centuries and a 
half, during which it has maintained its healthful constitution 
unimpaired, readily supplies us with several of these epochs, the 
most conspicuous of which are the ages of Elizabeth and Anne, 
and the present century. We shall endeavor, in the present 
article, to seize some of the characteristic features of elegant 
literature in the latter period, although the subject, like the idea 
in Wouter Van Twiller’s cranium, may seem somewhat too 
capacious for our contracted limits. As a preliminary step, it 
will be necessary to take a brief review of the ground occupied 
by the writers of the preceding century. 

The whole, or at least by far the greater part of that period, 
bore the impression which had been stamped upon it by the 
’ wits of the age of Queen Anne. Nothing could be more strongly 
' contrasted, than the character of this latter school and that of the 
_ writers of the Elizabethan age. ‘The revolution effected under 
the former, although imputed, and doubtless to a certain extent 
with justice, to foreign influence, seems to have been conform- 
able to the regular course of things. It was natural that, as the 
nation advanced in literary civilization, it should become sensi- 
ble to the numerous blemishes, the puerilities, meretricious 
_ conceits, vulgarities, and manifold violations of decorum, that 
_ disfigure the productions of inexperienced and comparatively 
uninstructed writers ; and that, in its anxiety to discard these 
_ besetting sins, it should lose much of the free and fearless 
- expression which accompanied them, in the same manner as 

the conventional breeding of polished society effaces all the 
- eccentric peculiarities of the individual, or at least interdicts the 
' exhibition of them. ‘Taste became paramount to every other 
consideration. The rules, although professing to be founded on 
_ nature, were consulted instead of her. 'They were more stu- 
diously consulted by the writers of that day, from the perpetual 
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danger of relapsing into the sins of the old school, to which long 
habit so naturally inclined them. A character of timidity, 
sobriety, an artificial and somewhat monotonous elegance, was 
thus gradually substituted for the bold, irregular, but spontane- 
ous movements of the age of Shakspeare. 

We will not revive for the thousandth time the verbal dis- 
cussion, whether Pope, the Coryphzus of the new school, and 
whose genius, far more than any other, contributed to naturalize 
the exotic beauties of the French, was or was not a poet. If 
sensibility, fancy, wit, an uncorrupted taste, and an exquisite ear 
for verbal melody, make a poet, he was one indisputably. But 
his poetry, however, was not that either of sensibility or fancy ; 
with the exception of the Rape of the Lock, and two or three 
other subordinate pieces, it was devoted to philosophy, criticism, 
and satire. ‘These were its aim, while the stores of fancy and 
feeling were rifled only for subsidiary illustration. He was the 
poet of wit, of reason, of man, at least of man as far as he is 
the subject of philosophical analysis ; and his poetry had far 
ereater influence on his age, than if it had been what some con- 
sider the higher sort, like that of Milton, forexample. Pope’s 
track was on the earth, while Milton’s was in the upper air, 
where none might venture, who did not like him imherit 

‘The pride and ample pinion 

Which the Theban eagle bare.’ 
Pope’s poetry, and indeed it holds true of most of what may 
be called the poetry of common sense, was addressed to the 
reason, which, as far as is essential for this purpose, is found to 
be much more equally distributed among men, than sensibility 
or imagination. Writers like Milton and Dante strike a key, 
which, far from being felt equally in every bosom, is by some, 
even men of undoubted genius, not responded to at all. Wit- 
ness Dr. Johnson’s criticism on the latter poet’s Lycidas, for 
example. Hence the practical influence of such writers in 
their art has been comparatively small. ‘Their full influence, 
moreover, is not felt till long after they have passed away. No 
one generation furnishes kindred spirits of sufficient number and 
authority to settle their relative rank, which is at length deter- 
mined by the gradually accumulated criticism of posterity. 

The personal situation of the writers of Queen Anne’s day 
was such, as greatly enforced the authority of their literary opin- 
ions. Many of them, as Dorset, Montagu, Somers, Boling- 
broke, were among the brightest ornaments ‘of the peerage, while 
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pensions, and political and church preferment were lavished on 
every literary aspirant of celebrity, without much reference 
to principle or party, from Swift and Addison to wicked Mat. 
Prior and pastoral hillips. The correspondence of the littera- 
teurs of that day shows abundantly enough the terms of famil- 
larity on which they stood with persons of the highest rank. 

Swift’s journal was filled with little else than his feasts, and 
his rides, and his closetings with Harley and Bolingbroke. 

Pope’s Essays, particularly those written towards the close of 
his life, are dedicated to persons of quality, some of whom had 
little else to boast of than their titles. Congreve gave a still 
greater proof of his veneration for the great, by throwing away 
ten thousand pounds on the Dutchess of Marlborough, and leav- 
ing his poor relations to starve. ‘This devotion to rank was 
repaid by personal intimacy and more substantial patronage. 

The consequence of this was a degree of fashionable éclat, 

which authors had rarely before enjoyed ; while their writings 
became impregnated with the spirit of modish society, which, 
however fatal to enthusiasm, sublimity, or powerful emotion of 
any sort, is extremely propitious to shrewd social observation, 
polished raillery, classical correctness, and all the minor ele- 
gances of expression. 

A glance at the criticism of ‘Temple, Shaftsbury, Rymer, 
‘the best critic of his day,’ according to Pope, will shew into 
what a deep shade the Elizabethan writers had been thrown, 
amid the general splendor of William ILl, and Queen Anne’s 
reign. <A striking proof of this is afforded by the well known 
fact, that Rowe could successfully impose as his own on the 
public, for more than half a century, a rifacimento of one of 

assinger’s most delightful pieces, and that of all Shakspeare’s 
plays, not more than half a dozen kept the stage, and some of 
these mainly by dint of being improved by a metamorphosis into 
operas, garnished with suitable scenes, flyings for witches, sing- 
ing, and dances, as was the case with Macbeth and the Tem- 
pest. While Shakspeare was thus dishonored, so artificial had 
the popular taste become, that Addison’s Cato was welcomed 
with a greater number of representations, than had probably 
ever been vouchsafed to a British play before ; a tragedy, 
which, whatever merit it may possess, notwithstanding Pope’ s 
deprecation of ‘ French translation’ and his panegyric on ‘native 
rage,’ is as completely un-english in its whole conception and 
conduct, as Aaron Hill’s Merope, or Alzire, or any other avowed 
translation from the French theatre. 
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The Hanover accession brought with it a new influence, 
though not of a character sufficiently strong to warp the direc- 
tion already given to letters. More liberal principles were 
introduced into politics, and religious toleration, which had been 
menaced more than once under the preceding reign, was placed 
on a surer basis. The periodical press, including newspapers 
as well as essays, both of which obtained extensive currency 
before the conclusion of the seventeenth century, now exhib- 
ited a degree of freedom, or rather licence, that provoked the 
animadversion of the Whigs themselves. The inferior classes 
of society also now rose gradually in the scale, and attained a 
degree of independence and personal consideration, that made 
them an interesting subject of study. The romance of real 
life was introduced, and Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, threw 
off their spirited sketches of character, taken chiefly from situ- 
ations in middle and lower life. The munificent and courtly 
patronage, however, which had shone out with such warmth 
under Queen Anne, became cold under her successors. Wal- 
rag politics cost him too much to leave any thing for Jetters. 

e was, besides, so little tinctured with them, as to be igno- 
rant of the French language. His master, George I., was equally 
ignorant of English ; and it is well known, that the correspon- 
dence between the king and his minister was obliged to be car- 
ried on in mongrel Latin. English literature, therefore, had 
little to expect from the new dynasty. It was not much bet- 
ter under George II., who, when Hogarth presented him with 
a proof copy of his March to Finchley, which the artist 
esteemed his masterpiece, requesting leave to dedicate it to his 
majesty, exclaimed, ‘What! a painter burlesque a soldier; the 
fellow deserves to be picketed for his insolence!’ The well- 
known exclamation of the great duke of Cumberland to Gib- 
bon, is equally indicative of the refinement of the reigning fam- 
ily. ‘ What, Mr. Gibbon, scribble, scribble, scribble still!’ 

Never was the position of a man of letters in England less 
enviable, than at the middle of the eighteenth century. His 
biography was made up of the vexations and whimsical dis- 
tresses, which too often beset the path of the scholar, ignorant 
of life, and improvident as it were by nature, whose lot is cast 
in a society, which takes too little interest in literary achieve- 
ments, however brilliant, to keep their author from starving. 
Hogarth’s familiar sketch of the Dintronsed Poet was no cari- 


cature of the times. The drama had ceased to open a road 
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pensions, and political and church preferment were lavished on 
every literary aspirant of celebrity, without much reference 
to principle or party, from Swift and Addison to wicked Mat. 

Prior and pastoral Phillips. The correspondence of the /ittera- 
teurs of that day shows abundantly enough the terms of famil- 
larity on which they stood with persons of the highest rank. 
Swift’s journal was filled with little else than his feasts, and 
his rides, and his closetings with Harley and Bolingbroke. 

Pope’s Essays, particularly those written towards the close of 
his life, are dedicated to persons of quality, some of whom had 
little else to boast of than their titles. Congreve gave a still 
greater proof of his veneration for the great, by throwing away 
ten thousand pounds on the Dutchess of Marlborough, and leav- 
ing his poor relations to starve. ‘This devotion to rank was 
repaid by personal intimacy and more substantial patronage. 

The consequence of this was a degree of fashionable éclat, 

which authors had rarely before enjoyed ; while their writings 
became impregnated with the spirit of modish society, which, 
however fatal to enthusiasm, sublimity, or powerful emotion of 
any sort, is extremely propitious to shrewd social observation, 
polished raillery, classical correctness, and all the minor ele- 
gances of expression. 

A glance at the criticism of Temple, Shaftsbury, Rymer, 
‘the best critic of his day,’ according to Pope, will shew into 
what a deep shade the Elizabethan writers had been thrown, 
amid the general splendor of William Il, and Queen Anne’s 
reign. A striking proof of this is afforded by the well known 
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plays, not more than half a dozen kept the stage, and some of 
these mainly by dint of being improved by a metamorphosis into 
operas, garnished with suitable scenes, flyings for witches, sing- 
ing, and dances, as was the case with Macbeth and the Tem- 
pest. While Shakspeare was thus dishonored, so artificial had 
the popular taste become, that Addison’s Cato was welcomed 
with a greater number of representations, than had probably 
ever been vouchsafed to a British play before ; a tragedy, 
which, whatever merit it may possess, notwithstanding Pope’ S 
deprecation of ‘ French translation’ and his panegyric on ‘native 
rage,’ is as completely un-english in its whole conception and 
conduct, as Aaron Hill’s Merope, or Alzire, or any other avowed 
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The Hanover accession brought with it a new influence, 
though not of a character sufficiently strong to warp the direc- 
tion already given to letters. More liberal principles were 
introduced into politics, and religious toleration, which had been 
menaced more than once under the preceding reign, was placed 
on a surer basis. The periodical press, including newspapers 
as well as essays, both of which obtained extensive currency 
before the conclusion of the seventeenth century, now exhib- 
ited a degree of freedom, or rather licence, that provoked the 
animadversion of the Whigs themselves. ‘The inferior classes 
of society also now rose gradually in the scale, and attained a 
degree of independence and personal consideration, that made 
them an interesting subject of study. The romance of real 
life was introduced, and Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, threw 
off their spirited sketches of character, taken chiefly from situ- 
ations in middle and lower life. The munificent and courtly 
patronage, however, which had shone out with such warmth 
under Queen Anne, became cold under her successors. Wal- 
_ politics cost him too much to leave any thing for Jetters. 

e was, besides, so little tinctured with them, as to be igno- 
rant of the French language. His master, George I., was equally 
ignorant of English ; and it is well known, that the correspon- 
dence between the king and his minister was obliged to be car- 
ried on in mongrel Latin. English literature, therefore, had 
little to expect from the new dynasty. It was not much bet- 
ter under George II., who, when Hogarth presented him with 
a proof copy of his March to Finchley, which the artist 
esteemed his masterpiece, requesting leave to dedicate it to his 
majesty, exclaimed, ‘What! a painter burlesque a soldier; the 
fellow deserves to be picketed for his insolence!’ The well- 
known exclamation of the great duke of Cumberland to Gib- 
bon, is equally indicative of the refinement of the reigning fam- 
ily. ‘What, Mr. Gibbon, scribble, scribble, scribble still!’ 

Never was the position of a man of letters in England less 
enviable, than at the middle of the eighteenth century. His 
biography was made up of the vexations and whimsical dis- 
tresses, which too often beset the path of the scholar, ignorant 
of life, and improvident as it were by nature, whose lot is cast 
in a society, which takes too little interest in literary achieve- 
ments, however brilliant, to keep their author from starving. 
Hogarth’s familiar sketch of the ele Poet was no cari- 
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to emolument or reputation, as in Elizabeth’s day, for people 
turned away in disgust from the abortive imitations of the 
French school, whose best models could never have satisfied 
the claims of a British public. The splendid aristocratic 
patronage of Queen Anne’s time had faded away; and that 
extensive reading public was not yet created, which in our day 
confers that species of gratuity, most honorable and far most 
welcome to the author, as exempting him from the onerous 
obligations of individual patronage. 

During the first half of George III’s reign, a bright illumina- 
tion was shed over English literature by a body of wits, who, 
had they possessed sufficient independence to abandon them- 
selves to the movements of nature, might possibly have eclipsed 
the glories of the preceding period. Johnson furnishes per- 
haps the best key to the literary character of the time. He was 
the aristarch of his age. No despot ever ruled with more 
lordly sway the courts of criticism, though none in the province 
of ornamental literature had less real pretension. He was 
strangely insensible to the beauties of sentiment, as well as 
those of external nature ; for which last, indeed, his physical 
defects furnish an apology. He was equally destitute of 
imagination and taste, as is shown by his habitually cumbrous 
and pedantic style, and by the perversity of his criticisms on 
some of the higher specimens of English poetry. His stiff 
reverence for authority and his Tory prejudices, equally in- 
tolerant and illiberal, made him high gravel blind, to borrow 
Launcelot Gobbo’s phrase, not merely on political or religious 
topics, but on the most abstract questions of literature. Our 
remarks, we think, can scarcely be perverted into any dis- 
paragement of Johnson’s acknowledged abilities, or the im- 
mense services which he has rendered to the cause of science 
and virtue. We have intended to confine them’ exclusively 
to his poetical talent, and his principles of criticism as applied 
to elegant literature. These principles, established on the 
authority of the preceding age, had great weight, no doubt, in 
discouraging the efforts of more delicate spirits, who give suffi- 
cient evidence that their genius, unrebuked, would have flowed 
in the ancient channels of nature and English feeling. 

The sluggish calm in which the minds of men seemed to 
repose during the greater part of the eighteenth century, was 
at length dispelled by one of those tempests, which are occa- 
sionally sent to clear the moral atmosphere, and renovate the 
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face of society. We allude to the American Revolution, an 
event of similar importance in the political, with the Refor- 
mation in the religious world, and which opened that contest 
between the principles of freedom and arbitrary power, that 
still continues, and is probably to form the history of the 
resent century. The French Revolution soon followed, 
and the lively concussion given to men’s minds, not only in 
the immediate theatre of operation, but in the contiguous 
countries, especially Great Britain, was visible in the most im- 
portant consequences. Men pushed their inguiries with reck- 
less hardihood into the regions of science and speculation. 
Deep-rooted prejudices were torn up. Systems, which had 
been piled up by the diligence of ages, were brought to the 
ground, as it were, in a moment. ‘The ancient schemes of 
education began now to be assailed, and more popular ones 
devised. It came to be understood, that knowledge was not 
intended for a few initiated alone, but for the mass of man- 
kind. Utility was the avowed principle of action, and the 
sciences, especially those susceptible of most familiar practical 
application, were diligently cultivated. In the improved civili- 
zation of the lower ranks, a wide market was opened for literary 
products, and such substantial encouragement afforded, as 
brought the highest talent into the field of competition. The 
popular tribunal, thus erected, decided less on any principles of 
factitious taste, than on natural sentiment. Human character 
was required to be more justly delineated, human feelings to 
be more deeply sounded. ‘The cold precepts of the preceding 
age were trampled down under the spontaneous movements 
of passion. ‘I'he extraordinary character of passing events 
seemed to beget, indeed, an inordinate passion for novelty and 
excitement. Instead of the tameness of ordinary life, the poet 
carried his reader back to the stirring days of chivalry and 
romance, animating his verse with thrilling patriotic recollec- 
tions, or agitating the depths of the soul with wild emotion. 
Indeed, the disjomted character of the times led to the most 
conflicting results; the cynical sneer of infidelity, and the 
steady assurance of religious trust. And one may recognize 
the influence of the present revolutionary age, no less in the 
devout poetry of Wordsworth, as any one who has read the 
Excursion will readily admit, than in the skepticism of 
Byron’s. 

But without dwelling longer on the general characteristics 
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of the literature of the present age, it may be well to examine 
the several varieties which have been brought into most suc- 
cessful cultivation; and perhaps the most effectual mode of 
doing this will be by a brief survey of the writers, who have 
impressed them with their peculiar genius. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on the merits of Cowper, the 
morning star of our modern poetry, which shed a tranquil light 
over the stormy period that closed the eighteenth century. 
We shall probably not err in selecting Scott, Wordsworth 
and Byron, as the most fitting representatives of contemporary 
poetry, on account of their positive rank, or their success in 
the introduction of their respective systems. Some others, 
especially Crabbe, might be adduced as instinct with the spirit of 
the age, but none will be found on the whole so decidedly to have 
stamped, in a greater or less degree, their own features upon it. 

Scott’s verse is a prolific shoot from the ancient and long- 
neglected stock of English minstrelsy, which Percy attempted 
to bring into favorable notice about the middle of the last 
century. ‘The attempt was stifled in its birth by Dr. Johnson, 
who found nothing attractive in the artlessness of the old ballad, 
and who, by a ridiculous parody on the style, succeeded, accord- 
ing to his admiring biographer, in rendering ‘ Bishop Percy 
contemptible.” It indeed brought some contempt on his per- 
formance, for, although nothing is so easy to make as a sneer, 
nothing is more difficult to answer. But, although the seed fell 
on stony ground in that day, it found soil in which to take deep 
root in our own. ‘I well remember,’ says Scott, in his agree- 
able auto-biography, ‘the tree under which I lay when | first 
entered on the enchanting perusal of Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry.’ With a congenial antiquarian spirit, he com- 
piled the remains and imitations of Border minstrelsy, and sent 
them into the world, in order to ascertain the direction of the 
popular current. Finding that it set in his favor, he speedily 
launched forth his more formidable epics, which were drawn 
from similar sources, as the ballads of primitive English feeling 
and feudal exploit. 

All who lived in that day will recollect the enthusiasm with 
which the public, wearied out with the monotonous common- 
places of later times, welcomed these delightful works, whose 
pages glowed with such vivid portraiture of character as had 
not been seen since the time of Shakspeare, or indeed in the 
narrative form, since that of Chaucer, while fancy shed over 
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the whole the rich coloring of a romantic age, hitherto faintly 
seen through the dim veil of tradition. 


‘The first of all the bards was he, 
That sung of Border chivalry.’ 


The dialect adopted by Scott was in extremely good taste ; 
not so obsolete as to require a glossary, like Chatterton’s, and 
thus to give his pieces the fantastic appearance of a modern 
antique, but just antiquated enough to throw over them a pic- 
turesque costume, in perfect keeping with the age. The octo- 
syllabic measure, borrowed from the old ballad, moreover, was 
admirably suited by its facile flexibility to the various, yet 
always simple, expression of his animated narrative, into which 
he seems to have transplanted all those natural wild flowers of 
poetry, which of late years had been left to linger unnoticed in 
the shade. 

All this was manifestly in violation of the rules. The crit- 
ics stared, shook their heads, and as Rochester somewhat irrev- 
erently observed of Cowley’s poetry, ‘that not being of God, 
it could not stand,’ so they predicted that Scott’s, ‘not being 
of the rules,’ could not. The poet, however, felt the strength 
of his hand, and so went on writing, while the public went on 
buying. More than thirty thousand copies of the first work, an 
amount altogether unprecedented, were readily disposed of, and 
succeeding efforts maintained the authox’s reputation. ‘This 
blaze of popularity of course could not last long. The very 
peculiarities of the poet, at first so attractive, made him obnox- 
lous to easy imitation, and the public became surfeited ad nau- 
seam with spiritless copies of an original, whose mannerism, 
moreover, laid him open to ridiculous parody. The humblest 
mimic, by seizing on eccentricities of tone or gesture, may 
throw some degree of ridicule on his model, however exalted. 

From these and some other causes, especially the increas- 
ing appetite for stimulating and passionate poetry, Scott’s 
declined somewhat below the level, which in all probability it 
will hold with posterity ; for no one surely at this time of day, 
who is sensible to the vigorous touches of character and nature 
which it exhibits, independently of its literary finish, can doubt, 
that it contains within itself the principle of immortality. 

A poet, with little of the active and worldly temperament 
of Scott, appeared in Wordsworth, whose naturally grave and 
contemplative mood was nourished amid the romantic recesses 
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of his native hills. But although by his position standing aloof, 
as it were, from man, he had nothing in him foreign to human- 
ity. His contemplative habits led him to scrutinize his spe- 
cies with a philosophic eye, and by levelling in his own mind 
the artificial distinctions of society, extended his sympathies to 
the humblest of his fellow-creatures. A holy calm is shed 
over his writings, whose general purpose seems to be to recon- 
cile man with himself and his destiny, by furnishing him with 
a key to the mysteries of his present condition. Wordsworth’s 
soul is instinct with such a pure love of nature, so much sim- 
plicity, or as the French call it, loyalty of purpose, that had 
he not entangled himself in an unlucky theory, he might have 
shared the popularity of Cowper, whom he must be admitted 
to surpass in the general elevation, as well as the benevolence 
of his sentiments. As it is, there are few who read, and fewer 
still who relish him. 

It may not be amiss to notice in passing, some points of the 
theory on which Mr. Wordsworth’s muse, has been shipwrecked. 
According to him, low rustic life affords the best subjects for 
poetry, because the elementary feelings and essential passions 
of our nature are least under restraint, and best developed in it ; 
while its language, purified indeed from acknowledged vulgari- 
ties, is best suited to the poet, as more simple and unelaborated 
than any other. ‘These in brief are nearly his own words. 

Now whatever may be thought of the situations, the feelings 
growing out of those situations are quite as natural and full 
developed by men in society, as in the retirement of rustic life. 
Even in this last, it is difficult to understand why the poet’s 
eye should be closed on all but the humbler orders, and not 
find fitting subjects of contemplation in persons of superior 
mental culture, and it may be, moral sensibility. In regard to 
diction, Mr. Wordsworth’s practice is by no means conformable 
to his theory. His language, so far from being that of rustic sim- 
plicity, is not to be compared in this respect with that of some 
other writers, as Burns, forexample. Indeed, the elevated and 
frequently recondite character of his topics necessarily pre- 
cludes this; while the perpetual struggle to accommodate 
himself to his theory frequently involves him in: a dialect 
belonging neither to poetry nor common life, and which the 
intercalation now and then of a homely epithet or name, serves 
only, (we say it with all deference) to make supremely ridic- 
ulous. 
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In truth, expressions that may be natural in an early age, 
become affected in a later one. Wordsworth’s writings show, 
moreover, that simple words do not necessarily constitute sim- 
plicity of expression; for there is scarcely any writer whose 
meaning is involved in greater mysticism, a circumstance appa- 
rently owing to his not accurately distinguishing between the 
results of his reason and his feelings. 

The best proof of Wordsworth’s failure is his want of 
popularity. The true tendency of his theory, is to level poetry 
to the comprehension and relish of the most untutored minds. 
Had he succeeded, he might have expected an almost unlimited 
currency,—the tavern-parlor popularity, which Cowper, and 
Burns, and Scott, et tutti quanti, are in possession of. Instead 
of this, the perusal of him is confined to the few, and those few 
the most cultivated persons, and not unfrequently of similar 
reserved tastes with his own. Perhaps, however, he may find 
some amends for the paucity of his admirers, in the sincerity 
of their admiration. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s poetical principles have been distorted 
into an apology for a sickly race of versifiers, branded as the 
cockney school, from the scene of their principal haunts, as well 
as the pert city air of their productions. ‘These persons have 
aggravated Wordsworth’s poetical defects into absolute vices, 
converting his homeliness into vulgarity, and his simplicity into 
the most infantine inanity. Indeed the chief characteristic of 
their manner may be found in what Scriblerus denominates the 
infantine style ; ‘ wherein a poet grows so very simple, as to 
think and talk like a child.’ Had they flourished in the time of 
this sagacious critic, their writings would have been invaluable 
to him, for the illustrations which they afford of every variety of 
the bathos. With these puerilities of style are combined a 
much more reprehensible laxity, or rather licentiousness of 
thought, on almost every topic. It would seem that the cheer- 
ing warmth of popular patronage, which ripens so many of the 
nobler productions of nature, is apt to call into being also, 
swarms of pestilent insects, who defile for a season the hem of 
the muse’s garment, but who, if some avenging Pope or Gifford 
do not arise to ‘ break them on the wheel,’ are sure to be blown 
away sooner or later by the breath of public opinion. 

The third great poet, whom we have selected as the repre 
sentative of the times, is Byron, who may be considered to 
have struck into a more original path, even than either of his 
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predecessors. His poetry may be characterized, in one word, 
as the poetry of passion. His soul revels in scenes of per- 
petual excitement, and he startles his readers by turning up to 
their gaze the most hidden depths of his tumultuous spirit, or 
plunging them in the deepest glooms of misanthropy or skep- 
ticism, and anon soothing their troubled souls with the sweetest 
strains of tenderness and love. 

Byron was a paradox in every thing. He was at once a 
cold-blooded satirist and a man of sentiment; an aristocrat 
and a radical; a Platonist and an Epicurean; the most. sub- 
lime and the most sensual of mortals; ‘half dust, half deity,’ 
to borrow his own phrase; but the most barefaced paradox, 
was his ostentatious defence in prose of Pope’s poetical sys- 
tem, which, in his poetry, he had been all his life endeavoring 
to subvert. The key to Byron’s eccentricities is to be 
found in his total want of principle, and his uncontrollable 
passions. 'To the last is to be referred, moreover, much of 
what is grand and striking in his poetry. Many were led to 
charge him with affectation. The history of his life, however, 
which may be called passion put into action, shows how uni- 
formly he sacrificed to his passions all his worldly interests 
and better hopes. His poetry gains somewhat in effect by our 
conviction of this, for sincerity is essential to the full success 
of the poet as of the orator; and, in this point of view, the 
exhibition of actual vice is less detrimental to his interest than 
the affectation of it. 

Much stress has been laid on the mischievous tendency of 
Byron’s philosophy. But, in truth, there is little in his 
writings to deserve that name. He had no principles to build 
on, and seems to have been incapable of forming any settled 
system, or even a systematic attack on any thing. He levelled 
his shafts pretty indiscriminately at whatever men prize most 
in this life, or look forward to with hope in the next. This 
sort of random aim was little better than shooting in the dark. 
The following sarcastic lines show the miscellaneous range of 
his hostilities. 


‘T do believe, 

ig Ihave found them not, that there may be 

Words which are things,—hopes which will not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Snares for the failing ; I would also deem, 

O’er other’s griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 
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That two, or one, are almost what they seem,— 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream.’ 


Byron’s poetry is much more to be dreaded, for the morbid 
appetite for stimulants which it has a tendency to nourish, 
especially in young minds, as well as for the light-hearted 
raillery with which it touches the most serious topics, and the 
seductive coloring which it too often throws over the grossest 
pleasures of the senses. He must have sat to himself for his 
portrait of Rousseau. 


‘Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 

The breath which made him wretched; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly hue 

Of words, Tike sunbeams, dazzling as they past 

The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast.’ 


Byron’s poetry is eminently characteristic of the present 
age. It is essentially undramatic, and altogether repugnant to 
the social spirit of the age of Shakspeare. It is no less so to 
the placid tenor and perspicuity of Queen Anne’s. It is 
purely egotistical, devoted in some form or other to self-analy- 
sis, the most melancholy, in its influence on the soul, of all 
occupations. It deals largely in abstruse speculations on 
moral or metaphysical theorems. It is written entirely for the 
closet, and pre-supposes a more deeply thinking and deeply 
read community, than has existed in preceding period. 
His attempts in the drama have signally failed, and it may be 
doubted even, whether he could ever have established his 
present reputation in other walks, in any other than the 
present age, so mutually well adapted to each other were his 
own character and that of the times. 

Some persons at this day, especially those wedded to the 
discipline of the preceding school of poetry, contest Byron’s 
pretensions to high rank in his art. These critics are too 
much annoyed by his defects, by his hyperbolical passion, by 
the shadowy mists which hang over many of his fine thoughts, 
by the startling abruptions, and even dislocations of his 
periods, in short, by his perpetual lapses, in every way, from 
what they have been taught to venerate as classical decorum. 
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It is remarkable, that Mr. Gifford, whose poetical character 
was formed on the models of the last age, should have been 
among the first to detect the existence of the celestial spark 
in the young poet’s breast, and confidently to predict his future 
triumphs ; a prediction abundantly verified by the event, for 
there certainly has been no poet in our time, who, not- 
withstanding some discrepancy of judgment, has produced so 

eneral and deep a sensation. There is, probably, no poet 
in the language indeed, who has touched with a bolder hand 
the various chords of passion, who has shown more of the sad- 
ness of remorse, the bitterness of hatred, the deep tenderness 
of love, or any other expression of an agonized and over- 
excited sensibility; no one who has shed such enchanting 
colors over the shadowy past, or sketched with more delicate 
hand the features of the various races with whom he has 
mingled, or incorporated his own soul, as it were, with such 
grand and beautiful forms of nature. He is, indeed, emphati- 
cally the poet of passion. We must not omit his extraordi- 
nary mastery of our language, which he has made an instru- 
ment of greater compass, on the whole, than any writer since 
the time of Milton; not for the utterance of a monotonous 
melody, which depends chiefly on the accurate measurement 
of feet and syllables, and belongs rather to the eye than the ear, 
but that various harmony, which, adapting the expression, as far 
as possible, to the various movements of the spirit, can proceed 
only from thoughts that ‘ voluntary move harmonious numbers.’ 

Byron’s poetical career proved uncommonly fascinating, 
especially to the young. ‘There was something that struck 
the imagination, in the spectacle of one placed on the heights 
of fortune turning a cold eye on all those illusions of rank and 
reputation, which the world prize most dearly, and seeking 
relief for his wearied spirit in the wild solitudes of nature. 
In a similar vein, quantities of young gentlemen might be seen, 
who, as Prince Arthur says, 


‘Would be as sad as night 
From very wantonness ;’ 


and minstrels a /a Byron, a good deal more melancholy than 
musical, however, might be heard chirping their laments from 
every nook of town and country. The public at first extended 
its sympathy to these unfortunate bards, till it began at length 
to suspect that it was thrown away in being bestowed on per- 
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sons, who, surrounded by every luxury under heaven, could 
stretch themselves at ease in their elbow-chairs, with a kind of 
pre-determination to be miserable, and indite Spenserian 
stanzas on the vanities and nothingness of life. In short, this 
sort of whining was found much easier to write than toread, It 
consequently fell gradually into disrepute, as in bad taste, and 
has now, we believe, grown pretty much out of fashion. 

During this season of general poetic fecundity, the drama 
has, on the whole, been less prolific of excellence than in any 
preceding age. lew of the great contemporary poets have 
ventured on this field at all, still fewer have reaped any laurels 
from it. Miss Baillie is, perhaps, the only writer who has 
made the attempt on an extended scale, and her pieces are 
rather addressed to the closet than the stage. She has unfor- 
tunately written on a theory; for every body works on a 
theory in this philosophic age. ‘The principal purpose of 
her’s, was to make each play subservient to the development 
of some one particular passion. In this way, she excluded 
herself from the legitimate range of character, which belongs 
to the drama ; nor, indeed, was it possible, with any degree of 
skill, to adhere to her plan, since the ré/es of the subordinate 
agents must often be at variance, and obviously require a 
different play of passion from that of the principal character. 

Various causes have been suggested for the poverty of the 
drama in the present age. One, among others, is the perfec- 
tion to which the histrionic art, together with the subsidiary 
accompaniments of costume and theatrical decoration, has 
been gradually raised, the effect of which is to divert the at- 
tention from the play to the player; while, in Shakspeare’s 
day, the audience, pent up within the narrow limits of the little 
Globe or Blackfriars, with their straw-thatehed boards and im- 
movable scenery, went more to study the poet than the 
players. 

The chief cause, however, of the depression of the drama, 
may be traced to the more extended cultivation and reading 
habits of the public, which led them to seek intellectual recre- 
ation by their own fire-sides, rather than in the heat and pesti- 
jent atmosphere of a crowded assembly. ‘This augmentation 
of the number of readers, moreover, induced the author to 
turn such dramatic talent as he possessed into some other 
channel for its development, more in conformity than the 
theatre with the popular taste ; as novel-writing, for example, 
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Whatever may be the reasons, however, there can be no 
doubt, that dramatic writing was never at a lower ebb in Great 
Britain, than at present. Indeed its revival, to any considerable 
extent, would seem to contradict all past experience in litera- 
ture, which appears incapable of being stimulated by any indus- 
try to re-production, in a department which has once been suc- 
cessfully cultivated. And where did the drama ever before 
blossom into a more splendid harvest, than in England, under 
Elizabeth and James? 

Poetry in our own country, during the present century, has 
felt a similar impulse with that communicated to it on the other 
side of the water. Indeed, nourished as we are, from similar 
sources, and subjected to a common discipline with English 
writers, our literature can only be a new variety of theirs. It 
may appear at first view, that poetic talent has been somewhat 
tardy in unfolding itself among us. But when did art or science 
ever first take root under a dependent colonial Government, 
as was ours till the latter part of the last century? Or, ina 
season of political agitation, which was our situation during the 
remainder of the age? They may, indeed, continue to flourish 
through such periods, from the impulse given at a preceding one. 
We do not mean, however, that the Muse was absolutely and 
invariably dumb during all this time, but she certainly never 
raised her voice to a lofty key, and by far the greater part of 
her productions is of that medtocre sort, which, in honest 
Dogberry’s phrase, is ‘ very tolerable and altogether not to be 
endured.’ 

Since the establishment, however, of political independence 
and tranquillity, poetic talent has been developed among us 
in a considerable variety of beautiful forms, though in none of 
them, perhaps, on a very extended or elaborate scale. New- 
England has been hitherto the quarter of the country where it 
has been most successfully cultivated, whether owing to the 
severer character of the climate, or the more sedate and thought- 
ful temper of the people, or a more careful education than is to 
be found in other parts of the Union; circumstances which have 
all of them been found more or less favorable to the nurture of 
poetic sensibility. 

The general complexion of this poetry is serious and con- 
templative, with a pretty uniform tinge of religious sentiment, 
austere sometimes and even gloomy, with many delicate touches 
of natural tenderness and a strong relish for the beauties of 
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external nature. It must be admitted to be somewhat defi- 
cient in masculine strength and invention, and might be relieved 
by a larger infusion of the sportive sallies of wit and fancy. 

Bryant is, by very general consent, placed at the head of our 
poetic department. His writings are distinguished by those 
graces which belong to naturally fine perceptions and a chas- 
tised taste. A deep moral feeling, serious but not sad, tinct- 
ures most of his views of man and nature, and insensibly raises 
thought from the contemplation of these lower objects, to that 
of the Mind who formed them. 

Bryant has proved, beyond any other writer, the fruitfulness 
of our country in poetic topics and illustrations. This is indeed 
the proper theatre for the American artist, the only one on 
which he can aspire to the praise of originality. Our inferior- 
ity to the old world, England, for example, in poetic material, 
has been often insisted on. It is true we have none of the 
stirring associations belonging to an illustrious body of ancient 
annals, and our soil is not strewed with the lingering monuments 
of architecture, beautiful though in ruins, which connect the 
present race with the age of feudal heroism; but then we have 
nature unfolded around us under a new aspect, and one every 
way as grand and as lovely as any in the old world; and we 
have man also, as exhibited under the influence of new institu- 
tions, and those better suited to the free expansion of his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, than any hitherto known. If all 
this be not sufficient to warm the poet’s visions, the fault must 
lie with him. 

From poets we naturally pass to criticism, which, in the pres- 
ent age, has experienced a modification, that may be almost 
reckoned an invention. ‘The old-fashioned periodical essays, 
the legitimate progeny of the Tattler and Spectator, had been 
gradually supplanted, after a run of nearly a century, by critical 
journals, devoted to the analysis of modern publications, but 
on the most frigid and spiritless principle, unenlivened by a 
single spark of ‘philosophy or liberal speculation. In order to 
supply these manifold defects, an association was formed in 
Edinburgh, in the year 1805, by a number of gentlemen, 
among whom were Messrs. Jeffrey . Brougham, Sinith, and 
some others, whose names, then just rising into notoriety, have 
since shed so bright an illumination over the various walks of 
politics and letters. ‘This, as is well known, was the origin of 
the celebrated Edinburgh Review. The entirely novel prin- 
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ciple on which the work was conducted, made the experiment 
abold one. The public scarcely knew what to think of reviews, 
that seemed to have as little relation to the work reviewed, 

as Mr. Bayes’s tragedy to his prologue, ‘ which might stand for 
any other play as well as his.’ They stood aghast, moreover, 
at the intrepidity with which the new adventurers, fighting 
under their sanguinary motto, yudex damnatur cum nocens 
absolvitur, waged indiscriminate hostility, not merely against 
the smaller craft that infest the seas of literature, but those of 
the heaviest metal. 

There was some lack of closet erudition in the confederacy, 
but this was more than compensated by knowledge of the world, 
a surprising tact as to the management of their resources, and 
a happy confidence, which converted the reviewer into a sort 
of Dr. Pancrace, ‘homme de suflisance, homme de capacité, 
homme consommé dans toutes les sciences naturelles, morales, 
et politiques ; homme savant, savantissime per omnes modos et 
casus, &c. &c.’ ‘The public in short was fairly taken by sur- 
prise. ‘The journal spread at once into an unprecedented cir- 
culation, and men seemed willing for a time to resign their judg- 
ments, even their old established prejudices, to these invisible 
self-constituted aristarchs. 

In the mean time, the tories of the south saw with dismay 
this powerful engine in the hands of their adversaries, scatter- 
ing doctrines savoring of little less than heresy in their esti- 
mation, whether in politics, religion, or letters. ‘They accord- 
ingly provided an antidote in the London Quarterly, for the 
purpose of neutralizing the revolutionary principles of the whigs, 
both in politics and religion ; understanding by the latter term, 
much the same with parson Thwackum, when he says, ‘ by 
religion I mean the Christian religion, and not only the Chris- 
tian religion, but the Protestant religion, and not only the Pro- 
testant religion, but the church of England.’ ‘The conduct of 
the war was intrusted to Mr. Gifford, a gentleman of indisputa- 
ble erudition, and who, if less vivacious and less cunning of 
fence than his northern rival, had given sufficient proofs of his 
powers of flagellation, on the backs of the luckless Della Crus- 
cans. 

Between these opposite forces, collision soon occurred on 
all topics of general interest or importance, and the public, bewil- 
dered with the conflicting pretensions to infallibility, seemed 
now, for the first time, to comprehend that there might be two 
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sides to every question. ‘The deference to the primitive jour- 
nal of course gradually subsided, and this decline of favor was 
accelerated by the evidence which every day unfolded of the 
inaccuracy of its predictions, not merely in the doubtful ele- 
ment of politics, but in literature, where more than one individ- 
ual, whom the northern critics would have stifled at his birth, 
subsequently rose to a gigantic height, which entirely overshad- 
owed their own comparatively puny dimensions. Witness, for 
example, Byron, Wordsworth, Madame de Staél, and the like, 
whose genius might well have been chilled by the early criti- 
cism they experienced, if genius like theirs could be chilled by 
criticism, or, as Byron somewhere expresses it, if 


‘The sublime etherial particle 
Could be extinguished by an article.’ 


These egregious blunders occasioned no slight distrust of the 
capacity of the critics, while the spirit of faction, which 
swayed the opinions, more or less, of both journals, brought 
equal discredit on their integrity ; and thus the despotic author- 
ity, which in their corporate capacity and incognito condition 
they at first assumed over public sentiment, and which might 
have been perpetuated much longer by a discreet management, 
fell to the ground, or at least faded away into that degree of 
influence, which fairly attaches to a clever writer, according to 
the more or less skilful execution of his work. 

What, on the whole, has been the tendency and influence 
of periodical writing in Great Britain, is a question too prolific 
of discussion for us to take up here. It may be generally 
affirmed of the two leading reviews, that they have shown the 
usual ductility which naturally belongs to such as depend on 
popular favor for their support, and that they have consequently 
more frequently followed than guided public opinion. It is 
also true, that the appetite for the short-lived notoriety, which 
is all that any article in a periodical work can promise itself, 
has stimulated the writer to aim too much at striking points, 
to say what is new, rather than what is true; and has more 
than once encouraged a flippant temerity of criticism, which 
proves its author to be utterly incapable of raising himself to 
the level of the work he depreciates. 

With every defect, however, necessarily incident to so mis- 
cellaneous a concoction, both one and the other review may 
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claim the credit of being the depositories of much valuable 
speculation on subjects of greatest interest and moment. ‘The 
Edinburgh, notwithstanding the imputation, sometimes merited, 
of levity of manner, and indeed laxity of principle, has fur- 
nished many examples of a liberal philosophy in its disquisi- 
tions on government, and has discussed many questions of taste 
and general literature with singular ingenuity, eloquence, and 
richness of illustration. ‘The Quarterly, with all its bigo- 
try and dogmatism, has large claims on our consideration for 
the soundness of its erudition, and in particular the activity 
of its geographical researches, while the tone of literary criti- 
cism, although less dashing and presumptuous than its rival’s, 
has been, on the whole, more conscientious and of a more 
uniformly healthful character. 

It is singular that these two great journals, after having run 
along for so many years, the one as the supporter, the other as 
the constant impugner of administration, should have completely 
changed position. The position, not the principles, are changed, 
however, and the Quarterly still maintains the same resolute 
front as of yore, against revolutionary movement, reminding us 
of some gallant frigate, which, getting stranded in the action, 
still keeps her colors flying at mast-head, discharging her impo- 
tent guns at the enemy, one after another, with a spirit worthy 
of a better fate. 

Review-writing, in the form we have been examining, has 
been pursued to a considerable extent in England, and to still 
greater in the modified form of magazines, whose existence 
indeed dates from a much earlier period. ‘The most con- 
spicuous of these, perhaps, is Blackwood’s, a work whose 
bigotted toryism of principle presents a whimsical contrast 
with the dashing dandyism of its manner. 

In our own country, we may be allowed to consider the 
introduction of reviews, on the whole, as salutary. As they 
have been hitherto conducted, they have served to invigorate 
the patriotic principle within our bosoms, and they have afforded 
a shelter, long demanded, against the blasts of foreign criticism, 
which swept too rudely over our young nurseries of literature. 
They have done some service to the State, also, by affording 
a gymnasium, as it were, in which the literary tyro might try 
the strength of his arm, before venturing into more serious 
conflict. Periodical writing may be considered as better suited 
to the intellectual condition of this country than of any country 
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in Europe, because, although up to a certain point there is a 
more diffused and equal civilization here, yet there does not 
exist, as there, the depth of scholarship which leads men to 
take an interest in more laborious and erudite researches. One 
thing may be observed in commendation of the course pursued 
by our periodicals, that it has generally, we may say indeed 
uniformly, been decorous and dignified, unstained by the vulgar 
party squabbles and brutal personalities, that disfigure the best 
of those in the mother country. 

Our literature furnishes some agreeable specimens of maga- 
zine and the other subordinate varieties of periodical writing, 
which seem less intended for a didactic purpose, than as the 
mere jouissances of fancy. But our society as yet hardly 
affords material for any great success in this way. 

The Newspaper opens another most prolific chapter in the 
literary history of our time. No machinery can be put in 
competition with this for importance, in the existing state of 
society. It may be said to have done for mind, what the 
invention of rail-roads has done for body, by opening a rapid 
communication between the most distant points, so that thought 
has been made to travel, or rather to flash like an electric spark, 
from one extremity of this vast community to the other. It 
is above all important in a Republic, and especially one of 
the immense territorial extent of ours, where the ready trans- 
mission of knowledge connected with public affairs, so essential 
to every individual, is greatly impeded by local distance. The 
free States of antiquity were so circumscribed in extent, that 
every citizen, that is, every one who took part in the conduct 
of affairs, could be brought at once within reach of the orator’s 
voice ; and something like a similar result may be said to have 
been effected in our extended community, by means of the 
gossamer machinery of the press. 

At the present moment, there are probably three times as 
many newspapers published in this country as there are in 
Great Britain, and more than in all the States of Christendom 
united. Many, who have assumed the duties of editorship, are 
doubtless incompetent to it, and do a sensible mischief by inun- 
dating the public with crude and intemperate opinions. But 
these contradictory crudities serve in some degree to neutralize 
each other; and perhaps the advantage gained by the more 
active circulation of facts may be thought, in our practical 
common-sense community, to more than counterbalance any 
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mischief resulting from opinions. It were much to be desired, 
however, that public patronage were sufficient to enable the 
editors of our newspapers to command the same extent of talent 
and accomplishment, with that which is put in requisition by 
the principal journalists of Europe. 

The greatest evil resulting from the swarm of newspapers 
in this country, is the jeopardy to which, from the personal 
necessities of many of the editors, it exposes the independence 
of the press. The control of so potent an engine becomes 
a matter of such consequence in a government like ours, that a 
corrupt administration will hardly calculate the cost, by which 
to obtain possession of it. But the independence of the press 
is so vital a principle in a Republic, that when once it has 
been impaired to any considerable extent, the first blow to 
public liberty has been given. 

Another class of composition, worthy of distinct notice, is 
the modern novel, which has assumed so imposing a form in 
our time, that it may be taken as the significant feature of the 
literature of the age, in the same manner as the drama was of 
that of Queen Elizabeth. Indeed the novel of character is only 
a development of the drama in a more expanded form. In 
its prose dress, it is better suited to the practical, business-like 
spirit of the times, than in its poetical. Its length is far more 
favorable to an accurate and philosophic analysis of character, 
while, in this shape, it is accommodated to those habits of 
reading, which, as we have before noticed, belong to our age, 
as much as the professed drama was suited to the love of 
spectacle, which characterizes the earlier stages of a nation. 

Moral portraiture, or the delineation of character, has been 
a favorite study with the English from the time of Shakspeare. 
They have enjoyed facilities for this study in consequence of 
the freedom of their institutions, which has permitted the un- 
checked development of the natural disposition, in all its vigor 
and eccentricity. They have had no inquisition, no lettre de 
cachet, no courtly etiquette, to control the freedom of their 
natural movements; and, as a familiarity with the naked 
models of manly beauty carried the Greek sculptor to the 
highest excellence, so the free exhibition of character furnished 
models for the dramatist, which have enabled him to reach a 
similar perfection in his art. 

The practical matter-of-fact habits of the English have led 
them, moreover, both in philosophy and in fiction, to prefer 
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correct views of human nature, to those ideal ones suggested 
by the exalted imaginations of the South. Hence, they have 
been led to approfondir (to borrow the French phrase) the 
human character, beyond any other people. Another remark 
that may be made is, that the English have generally felt too 
little respect for the rules, or in other words, too little solicitude 
for mere external form, to sacrifice to it in any degree the main 
purpose of characterization, as is constantly done in France 
and Italy, where the chief object seems to be to produce a fine 
work of art, rather than a just transcript of nature. The 
English have scarcely any other regard for plot or intrigue, 
than as it affords fine points of view for the display of charac- 
ter; as Mr. Bayes says, ‘ What the deuce is a plot good for, 
except to bring in fine things?’ Keeping this one object, there- 
fore, constantly in view, which has only formed a subordinate, 
or at least collateral one with other nations, the English have 
certainly exhibited a skilful and searching anatomy of man, 
such as we shall look for in vain in the literature of any 
other people. 

There is no novelist of our time, whose works are more 
characteristic of it, than Miss Edgeworth’s,—being all in one way 
or another directed to utility, that main-spring of the movements 
of the present age. ‘The weighty moral with which they are 
loaded, indeed, frequently presses heavily on the light vehicle 
of fiction, giving it a coarse business air; while the perpetual 
accommodation of the intrigue to the moral often produces an 
appearance of violence in the piece, that impairs its value as a 
work of art. With these and other obvious defects as an 
artist, however, Miss Edgeworth may claim the rare praise of — 
having perfectly succeeded in the great purpose which she 
proposed, of enlightening and improving the age, by imparting 
to it new ideas on the subject of education, taken in its most 
extended sense. ‘Thus, by means of the deep interest attach- . 
ing to her sagacious and vivid portraiture of character, she has 
wrought greater results with fiction, than could have been ac- 
complished by the most profound philosophical treatise. 

The Waverley novels effected an entire revolution in this 
branch of literature, both by enlarging the scope of its topics, 
and by a higher finish of execution. Scott’s genius would 
seem, on the whole, even better suited for prose fiction than 
for poetry. It may be thought somewhat wanting in the ideal, 
for the highest excellence in the latter; it is social, worldly 
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even, never rising above the popular tone, or to speak more 
accurately, capability of feeling. In his own account of himself, 
we find him constantly estimating his success by his popularity. 
His rank as a poet he seems willing to rest on the sale of his 
poetry. ‘These, however, sometimes happen to be in an inverse 
ratio to each other among contemporaries. We find him 
watching every shifting of the popular breeze, and ready to 
put himself on another tack, with the easy dexterity of an old 
navigator. We can hardly imagine him, like Wordsworth, 
steadily pursuing his own course in defiance of contemporary 
criticism, and looking with calm confidence (is it conceit?) on 
the final verdict of posterity. 

Scott, like Shakspeare, concentrated in his own mind all the 
individual excellences of his craft. They are all, moreover, 
blended in such exquisite harmony together, that, as in some 
beautiful model of architecture, we are struck rather with the 
effect of the whole, than with the prominence of any particular 
part. We hear of Smollett’s sea-pieces, Fielding’s English 
humor, Richardson’s domestic, Miss Burney’s fashionable life, 
and the like, but never find Scott’s Muse limited to this or 
that walk. On the contrary, she moves with equal freedom 
over them all, the throng and bustle of the city, as well as the 
solitudes of her native hills; taking in at a glance, not merely 
the glaring extremes of character and situation, but the thou- 
sand delicate gradations that lie between. Her eye, moreover, 
wandering beyond the limits of present existence, seeks for new 
subjects in the depths of time, and invests them with the 
appropriate costume, which may be said to convert the past 
into the present. All this implies a combination of antiquarian 
erudition and poetic invention in the same mind, altogether 
unprecedented, since they are so dissimilar in their natures, 
that one has generally been found to stifle the other. 

Scott’s style is as various and comprehensive as his subject. 
Fielding and Smollett have no great merit, except in direct 
narrative or dialogue. Miss Burney’s style is intolerable out 
of dialogue. Miss Edgeworth would scarcely venture into the 
region of the picturesque, and Mrs. Radcliffe is good for noth- 
ing out of it, except, indeed, when she is in her horrors. But 
Scott’s natural eloquence illumines with equal felicity every 
portion of his subject, throwing it into the lights most suitable 
to poetical effect. 

Scott’s greatest glory, however, arises from the superior dig- 
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nity to which he has raised the novel, not by its listoric, but 
its moral character, so. that, instead of being obliged, as with 
Fielding’s and Smollett’s, to devour it, like Sancho Panza’s 
cheese-cakes, in a corner as it were, it is now made to furnish 
a pure and delectable repast for all the members of the assem- 
bled family. In all his multifarious fictions, we remember no 
lime, which in a moral point of view he might wish to blot. 
Fortunate man, who, possessed of power sufficient to affect the 
moral destinies of his age, has possessed also the inclination to 
give that power a uniformiy beneficent direction! Who 
beside him, amid the brilliant display of genius, or the wildest 
frolics of wit and fancy, has never been led to compromise for 
a moment the interests of virtue ? 

The splendid illumination thrown by Scott over the new 
path, naturally drew a throng of adventurers into it. Novels 
of fashionable life were followed by novels of low life, the 
froth and the dregs of society, which seemed through its whole 
extent to be literally turned inside out, by these character- 
mongers, for the inspection of the curious. Even the most 
solid unpromising topics were imposed on the novel, as being 
the most convenient vehicle for fact as well as fiction, and the 
public were deluged with romances of military life, of naval 
life, of travels in Turkey or Persia, or some out of the way 
country, whose distance might seem to settle it in the realms 
of imagination. 

The tendency of all this to vitiate the palate, and indispose 
it to more healthful but less dainty diet, has been more insisted 
on, we imagine, than it deserves. Our readers will readily ex- 
cuse us from a discussion far beyond our limits, and we will 
only remark, that the peculiar talents developed in novel-writing, 
would probably, if this channel had not been opened, have 
been turned into some similar one best suited to their peculiar 
constitution. In this view, society would have gained little, 
for it will hardly be pretended that the novel is a more _per- 
nicious form for the exhibition of fancy or sentiment, than any 
other, It seems, therefore, to stand on the same ground with 
other varieties of merely ornamental literature, which are ca- 
pable of being defended,—to assume the very lowest ground,— 
as an intellectual relaxation, whose abuse, not use, is to be 
condemned. As a vivid portraiture of character, arrayed in 
all the proprieties of historic costume, it assumes a much higher 
rank, scarcely inferior in its practical importance to that of history 
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itself; for, after all, what is history, but grouping together in 
masses what the novelist analyzes as individuals ? 

Our own countryman, Mr. Cooper, is admitted by very 
general consent to have distanced every other competitor in 
the route struck out by the author of Waverley. We would not 
be understood by this language, to imply any thing like a ser- 
vile imitation, in the detracting spirit of some English journals ; 
for Cooper is no more an imitator of Scott, than Milton is of 
Shakspeare, because they both wrote in blank verse, or than 
Scott himself is of this latter, whom he resembles in the fond, 
though not the form of his writings. If this be imitation, it is 
more glorious than most originality. 

Cooper complains, in his ‘ Notions of the Americans,’ that our 
country is deficient in the materials of society, most pertinent 
to the purposes of the novelist. This topic, like some others 
which we have run our heads against in the course of this 
article, is much too large for our limits, and we must refer the 
inquisitive reader to Mr. Cooper’s own remarks. He seems 
to attest his conviction of their justice, by escaping as often as 
his plan will permit into the back-wood settlements, or still 
further into the wilderness, or, more than all, to his favorite 
element of the ocean. In flying thus from the social haunts of 
men to these regions, which lay as it were on the confines of 
fancy, the novelist, we suspect, has consulted his own capacity, 
quite as much as that of his subject. ‘These are comparatively 
the regions of poetry, and any one whose eye has wandered 
over Mr. Cooper’s pictures of them, will confess how deeply 
his soul is filled with the poetic feeling. ‘This is particularly 
apparent in his representations of his own element, the ocean, 
which he seems, like Byron, to have animated with a living 
soul. Let any one who would feel the superiority of his 
manner, contrast it with the no less accurate, but comparatively 
vulgar sketches of another poet sailor, Smollett. 

Cooper’s great defect is his incapacity to seize the tone of 
good society ; we say incapacity, for his repeated failures, we 
think, put it beyond a doubt. Nothing can be more lamentable 
than the compound of affectation, primness, and pedantry, a 
sort of back-woods gentility, which makes up with him the greater 
part of its dialogue and its manners. Defects like these would 
seem to be the natural result of an imperfect education, as well 
as a want of familiarity with well-bred society. But this last 
can scarcely be imputed to Mr. Cooper, and his experience 
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of late years must have abundantly enlarged the sphere of his 
social observation, for all practical purposes. Has he shown a 
corresponding improvement ? 

We must not omit, ina survey of the prose fiction of our 
age, our ingenious countryman, Mr. Irving, whose compo- 
sitions may be regarded as the expression of the most culti- 
vated and luxurious state of society ; singular, indeed, that 
they should have emanated from the bosom of a plain, common- 
sense community, like our own. ‘That they are addressed to 
such an Epicurean society, as we have adverted to, is evident, 
both from the seductive and somewhat effeminate character of 
their topics, and their brilliant literary finish. Far from being 
directed to the business principle of utility, they seem to be 
chiefly intended as a sort of intellectual jowissance, conveying 
the most attractive sentiment under the most attractive forms 
of expression. Constant appeal is made to the sensibility, 
whether by means of comedy or pathos, and, as if natural 
passion were not sufficiently stimulant, the comic is often 
carried into the grotesque, and the pathetic sometimes into the 
bathos of sentiment. We may remark, that Mr. Irving’s dis- 
position occasionally to overcharge his pictures, runs less risk 
with the comic than with the pathetic, since the caricature of 
the former is by no means so fatal to its effect, as that of the 
latter. 

Mr. Irving may be regarded, both in relation to his subjects, 
especially when American, and his mode of treating them, as 
in every respect an original writer. With all this originality, 
however, he occasionally repeats himself, and becomes some- 
what monotonous. Perhaps a conviction of the truth of this 
may have been an additional motive with him for abandoning, 
for a time, fiction for history. 

Some churlish spirits have censured our amiable country- 
man, for employing his pencil too largely on English subjects, 
as if there were something like treason, or at least want of 
patriotism, in it. But surely there can be few sensations 
more interesting to an American possessed of genius and sen- 
sibility, than those excited by the contemplation of the land of 
his ancestors, thronged with so many glorious historic recol- 
lections, and embellished by all the arts of modern civilization. 
Nor is it easy to see, how he can disparage his own country 
by a manly homage to the virtues of another. ‘The candor 
with which the English have recognized Mr. Irving’s literary 
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merits is equally honorable to both parties, while his genius 
has experienced a still more unequivocal homage, in the count- 
less imitations to which he has given rise; imitations, whose 
uniform failure, notwithstanding all the appliances of accom- 
plishment and talent, proves their model to be inimitable. 

History cannot fall within a survey of elegant literature, ex- 
cept so far as relates to its rhetorical execution. In this par- 
ticular, some writers of the age, as Mitford and Turner, for 
example, have been so abominably perverse, that it would 
seem as if they were willing to try what degree of bad writing 
the public would tolerate, for the sake of the valuable matter 
it may contain. Others again, as Southey and Scott, blessed 
with a style at once perspicuous and picturesque, seem bent on 
counteracting these advantages, by a rapidity of composition, 
which sets at defiance every thing like arrangement, concise- 
ness, or proportion. But as if no speed of an individual, 
however great, could keep pace with the public appetite, 
associations have been formed for the purpose of expediting 
the movements of the press, through all its thousand channels. 
Every thing now-a-days is done by association. ‘The principle 
of concentrating a large mass on a given point, is found no less 
effective in civil than military matters, and an association is 
made the great lever by which most of the problems, whether 
in science or letters, are to be moved. Societies are organized 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, of entertaining knowl- 
edge, and the like. The great object appears to be the civil- 
ization of the lower classes of society, up to the level, or near 
the level of the higher. It is found, that in proportion as gov- 
ernment becomes more democratic in its form,—which is the 
regular progress of the age,—the necessity becomes stronger 
for rendering the people more intelligent. The failure of 
France, and the success of our own country, leave no room for 
skepticism on this head. Joint stock companies in literature 
are, therefore, instituted to enlighten the public by wholesale, 
as it were, and cyclopedias, libraries, magazines, and the 
like, pour forth in monthly, nay, weekly prodigality, from the 
indefatigable press, afforded at a price so low, as to secure 
them a place on every man’s shelf. This, it must be admit- 
ted, as the worthy alderman said, is most excellent soup for 
the poor; quite good enough, indeed, much of it, for the most 
cultivated epicurean palate. 

What the tendency of opening so many royal roads to 
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knowledge may be, is a formidable question. It doubtless 
must contribute largely to the intellectual advancement of the 
middling orders in England. But it is highly probable that it 
involves, to a certain extent, the sacrifice of the highest order 
of talent and erudition; for the most highly gifted minds are 
largely enlisted in these enterprises ; and if writers like Mack- 
intosh or Sismondi can obtain a larger premium and a more 
ready popularity for these comparatively superficial produc- 
tions, they will scarcely waste their hours in hiving curious 
learning, or embodying it in the results of patient meditation. 
But although the cause of literature loses something in this 
way, the cause of society may be thought to gain more. If 
fewer great works are produced, there are likely to be more 
good ones, good enough for ordinary practical uses. Works 
like these, shot up in a day, must expect indeed to die with 
the day. But the present age may be the gainer, although 
posterity should be the loser. 

We can hardly close these remarks without adverting to the 
present literary prospects of our country, although we have 
too much consideration for the reader, to do more than glance 
at them. At first view, these prospects might appear unprom- 
ising, for nothing would seem more hig posh to success in 
the lighter and more elegant productions of literature, than the 
engrossing business habits of our community. ‘The attention 
might be naturally turned from them by the brilliant career 
opened to talent in public and professional life, by the seductions 
of commercial adventure, by the large encouragement given to 
those sciences, which have the most obvious application to 
social life. Then, the constant subdivision of property allows 
little scope for that munificent individual patronage, which 
fosters the liberal arts in other countries ; while this subdivision, 
moreover, reduces the number of such as can afford leisure for 
their cultivation. And, lastly, the ready importation of the 
most elegant articles of literary luxury, of every variety and 
of the highest finish, from England, leaves little encouragement 
for domestic industry ; while our most enterprising publishers 
can hardly be expected to advance liberal prices on doubtful 
native productions, when they can import those, whose 
popularity has been already ascertained, free of cost, from 
abroad. 

But with all these discouraging circumstances, a much more 
comfortable augury may be gathered, both from the internal 
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consciousness of our own strength, and the results of past ex- 
perience. Amidst every difficulty of situation, there is scarcely 
any path of active or contemplative life, in which we have not 
pushed our way, whether for purposes of profit or of pleasure, 
with more or less success. We are placed within the sphere 
of influences totally distinct from any in the old world, whether 
in relation to government, society, or the aspect of external 
nature. Some of these influences may be considered emi- 
nently favorable to intellectual action, and the bold and un- 
checked display of nature in all its eccentricity. Although ‘a 
young people, moreover, we are furnished with an old and 
highly finished language, capable of conveying, in all its fresh- 
ness, every variety of impression produced on us by the novel- 
ties of our situation. 

With regard to the disastrous operation of foreign competition 
on our domestic industry, such are our natural buoyancy and 
enterprise, that it has hitherto been found to stimulate rather 
than depress it, in every department, whether physical or 
moral, to which it has been directed. Our popular patronage, 
too, though not on the same scale with that of the old world, has 
hitherto proved perfectly competent to the protection of works 
of real excellence. We may add, that our capacity for such 
productions in the highest kinds of ornamental literature, and 
in the collateral pursuit of the fine arts, opposed as they may 
seem to be to our habitual direction, is well illustrated by the 
fact, that we claim as our countrymen two of the most eminent 
writers of fiction of the present day, by the admission of the 
English themselves, Irving and Cooper, and three of the most 
distinguished artists, Allston, Leslie, and Newton. 

We will only remark in conclusion, what cannot be re- 
peated too often, that the American writer, if he would aspire 
to the credit of originality, must devote his days and nights to 
the study of the models around him. Not that he should re- 
linguish the rich inheritance which English genius has be- 
queathed to him, in common with his brethren across the 
water. But, however enriched the mould may be by foreign 
culture, the product of his fancy should be no exotic, but spring 
from native seed, if it would come to healthy maturity. The 
English writer may copy from books with less harm than the 
American, because he has the original models of these books 

around him, by which to correct his copies. But an Ameri- 
ean drawing from the same sources will, at best, produce but a 
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second-hand unitation of nature. If he would be original, he 
must study the volume which nature herself has unrolled before 


him. 


Arr. [X.—Habits of Prabedu: 


Insect Architecture. Transformations. Mis- 
cellanies. London. 1831. 


We never have had the honor of an intimacy with our fellow- 
creatures of the insect race; and have occasionally found their 
ersonal attentions so troublesome, that we should have been 
willing to drop their acquaintance altogether. Since this ma 
not be, and we must tolerate them, whether we like their com- 
pany or not, we feel grateful to those, who by their patient and 
searching investigations, discover the habits and characters of 
these creatures, which, though they have much to reward 
attention, have but few attractions to invite it. We can under- 
stand the passion which leads such men as Audubon and 
Nuttall to encounter the evils of solitude, hardship, and priva- 
tion, and to feel well rewarded by the discovery of a new bird 
or flower, better than the self-devotion of such men as Réaumur 
to the study of the insect race, the greater proportion of which 
seem like an unlovely rabble, having few claims upon the 
gratitude or affection of man. But our hasty impressions on 
this subject, as well as most others, would misléad us ; for these 
philosophers have opened golden mines of discovery i in this 
unpromising soil, and unfolded some of the most striking evi- 
dences of divine wisdom ever presented to man, in this part of 
the: creation, on which many will not dare or deign to look. 
They have not labored, however, wholly without reward ; for 
the curious facts, made known by Huber and many others, have 
awakened a seneral interest in the subject ; it is now embraced 
within the demands of education ; it is used also by friends to 
human improvement, to inspire a general thirst for knowledge, 
which, once inspired, easily directs itself to the channels in 
‘which it can move to most advantage. It is important to take 
care, that the popular demand for information shall be well sup- 
plied. There is some cause to apprehend, that popular works 
shall be manufactured for the booksellers, which, like the broth 
sometimes provided for the poor in cities in seasons of famine, 
shall answer the double purpose of satisfying their hunger for 
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the present, and removing all temptation they might have to 
apply again. 

These works, however, are not of a description to strengthen 
these fears. They appear to have been a. for the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, by the English naturalist, 
Mr. Rennie, whose reputation is generally known. His favorite 
maxim is, that Natural History must be studied, not in human 
abridgements and compilations, but in the great book of Nature. 
This plan of field-study requires, to be sure, more earnestness 
and diligence than every one possesses; it is not every one, 
either, who has leisure or advantages of situation for pursuing 
it; still he is doubtless right in saying, that the study of books 
is apt to be a study of words and not of things, and that a few 
facts, learned from personal observation, will inspire more 
interest and enthusiasm, than the study of books for years. 
His remarks probably are meant to point out the proper educa- 
tion for a naturalist,—for one who is to enter deeply into the 
subject ; but the great majority of readers, while they do not 
wish to be wholly uninformed, must, from the necessity of 
the case, take the observations of others upon trust. ‘They 
will easily persuade themselves to submit to this necessity, 
if all the authorities upon which they are compelled to rely, 
are as entertaining and instructive as the author of the works 
before us. 

We observe that Mr. Rennie, like other entomologists, 
Linneus among the rest, has thought it necessary to maintain 
the dignity of the study. There is no great necessity for filing 
this protest against the common feeling, which arises from 
ignorance, and disappears as fast as the means of making 
themselves acquainted with this subject have -been offerect to 
the world. There is something sufficiently comic in seeiilg a 
man holding forth, with the eloquence of Cicero, upon the 
wonders and beauties ofan insect’s wing ; we are struck with 
the physical disproportion between the investigator and his 
subject; but we do not doubt, all the while, that he has 
found something fully worthy the attention of an enlightened 
mind; there are smiles which are perfectly consistent with 
respect, and playful satire with which no one needs feel insulted. 
There is no great malice in such ridicule as this, and it is 
rather forbearing than otherwise, when it is considered what 
language the enthusiasts in the science have sometimes used. 
One of the most distinguished among them was so lost in 
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rapture at contemplating the evolutions of a party of insects 
upon the wing, that they reminded him of nothing less than 
seraphs and sons of light, shining in the glories of their heavenly 
state ; a comparison quite too lofty for the occasion, and one 
which the most ambitious insect would confess was quite be- 
yond his pretensions. Apart from the disposition which men 
have to exalt their favorite pursuit, it is well known that the 
spirit of philosophical investigation, whether it directs itself to 
beast, bird, or flower, or, as is generally the case, includes them 
all, is one which is seldom found, except in enlightened and 
active minds. It affords to such minds a pursuit, in its lower 
stages harmless and happy, and in its higher efforts requiring 
intellectual exertion sufficient to recommend it to great men, 
as a field in which their powers may be worthily and re- 
ligiously employed. 

The advantage of supplying means of happiness to men is 
not generally understood ; and yet, in ordinary circumstances, 
whatever makes men happier makes them better ; a fact which 
has hitherto been strangely overlooked by moralists, but now 
begins to be regarded as one of the most important principles 
of moral reform by those who would root out prevailing vices, 
and supply men with those inducements and encouragements, 
without which they will do nothing even for their own welfare. 
Most men are driven to lawless pleasure by vacancy of mind,— 
by the torture of a mind, preying upon itself for want of foreign 
materials to act upon ; and as learning has been regarded as 
quite beyond the common reach, none » but minds highly culti- 
vated, or very energetic by nature, have been able to find a 
sufficient number of worthy objects to engage them. Action 
is as important to the mind, as it was to eloquence in the 
opinion of the great master of the art; action the mind must 
have, right or wrong ; it is well if it can find ways in which its 
activity may be exerted without running to waste or bringing 
injury to itself or others, and whoever points out such ways, 
not to the enlightened few only, but makes them so plain, that 
all the world can see them, deserves to be regarded as the 
greatest reformer of popular vices, because he destroys the 
root of the evil, while others have been laboring without suc- 
cess upon the branches, which spring again with new vigor, 
as fast as they are hewn away. ven when the mind is most 
inactive, an action, though not voluntary, is going on in it, 
which tends fast to its injury and corruption ; its calm, like 
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that of the waters. if it endure for any length of time, becomes 
stagnation; and this is a danger to which men are the more 
exposed, because the mind never seems so rapt, so absorbed in 
meditation, as when it is thinking of nothing at all. Cowper 
has well described the solemn aspect of the dreamer, gazing 
upon the evening fire, looking as if he were deliberating upon 
the fate of nations, while nothing that deserves to be honored 
with the name of a thought, passes through his mind for hours 
together. So, too, in a solitary walk, which is generally sup- 
posed to be so favorable to thought, the mind gives itself up 
to reverie, without exerting itself to any good purpose. Now, 
if the naturalist can make men attentive and observant,—if he 
can make them note the construction and contrivances of insects, 
in which instinct seems sometimes to surpass intelligence in the 
skill and success of its operations,—if he can make them regard 
the beauty of the delicate flower, which they used to crush be- 
neath their feet, or induce them to listen to the song and observe 
the plumage of the bird, which formerly, if not a ‘ good shot,’ 
was nothing to them,—he will afford to them a never-failing 
source of enjoyment, and secure to his favorite sciences the 
i benefit of many useful facts and observations. 

: Insects are now a formidable body, and were much more so 


in former times, when their habits and persons were less 
familiarly known. Men had not begun to ask whence the 

came, nor whither they were going; but they found them 
when they least desired their company, and there was a sort 
a of mystery in their movements, which, more than any thing 
: else, tends to inspire the feeling of dread. It was on this 
| account that they were first distinguished by the name of bug, 
which, however it may have degenerated into a watchword of 


4 | contempt at the present day, was formerly synonymous with 
ghost or spectre, and equally alarming. The passage of scrip- 
te ture from the Psalms, ‘ Thou shalt not nede to be afraide of 


a any bug by night,” as it stood in Matthews’s old English Bible, 
i is probably known to our readers. Later translators have judi- 
: ¢ ciously substituted a more general word in its stead. But even 
: now, considering their power to destroy our peace, there is 
Bi some reason to fear them, and were there nothing else formi- 
sa dable about them, their numbers are sufficiently alarming. 
a When we hear their concert on a summer evening, it sounds 
as if every leaf and every blade of grass had found a voice ; 
though, in fact, there is no voice in the matter. They deal 
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wholly in instrumental music ; some have heard a voice-like 
sound proceeding from a moth occasionally, but their concert,— 
great nature’s hum,—is produced by rubbing the hard shells of 
the wings against the trunk or together, which makes a sharp and 
shrill sound, that can be heard at a considerable distance. The 
hum of insects on the wing can be heard when the performer is 
invisible. We remember, that once standing in a summer day 
on the top of a high hill, we heard a sound as of a million 
bees directly over our head, when not an insect, which could 
be held responsible for any noise, was within our view. Such 
cases are not uncommon, and the only explanation is, that the 
authors of the sound are distant, and its loudness deceives us 
into the impression that it is nigh. 

We will suggest some advantages of an acquaintance with 
this subject; we mean a general acquaintance, such as popular 
works are calculated to give. For example, the insect called 
the death-watch was formerly thought to sound an alarm of 
death to some inmate of the mansion where it was heard, 
though it would have required a perpetual cholera to have 
fulfilled half the number of his predictions. Now, it is known 
to proceed from a little wood-boring insect, whose skull is some- 
what hard, and who uses it for the purpose of a signal to, others. 
Standing on its hind legs, it beats regularly on the board a 
number of times,—a process, which, comparing its force with 
the size of the insect, one would think more likely to be fatal 
to itself than to those who hear it. ‘The bug, so well known in 
connexion with ‘rosy dreams and slumbers light,’ when it was 
first imported into England, occasioned equal dismay,—an 
alarm not wholly superstitious and unreasonable, when we 
remember how often it has ‘murdered the sleep’ of the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty. If we may believe David Deans, 
the Scotch bewail its introduction among them as one of the 
evils of the Union, and for that reason distinguish it by the 
name of the English bug. ‘The history of the Hessian fly, 
which made its appearance at the close of the American war, 
and which certain aged people, believing it to be a consequence 
of our separation from the British Government, named the 
Revolution fly, shows how much alarm and trouble ignorance 
of the character of a little insect may occasion. ‘They first 
appeared in Staten Island, and spread rapidly, destroying the 
wheat upon their way. ‘They passed the Delaware in clouds, 
and swarmed like the flies of Egypt, in every place where 
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their presence was unwelcome. The British, naturally disliking 
every thing that savored of revolution, were in great fear lest 
they should reach their island, and resolved to prevent it, if 
necessary, with all the power of their fleet. The privy council 
sat day after day ; despatches were sent to all the foreign min- 
isters ; expresses were sent to the custom-houses to close the 
ports; Sir Joseph Banks, who held such matters in special 
charge,—as Swift said Mr. Flamstead was once appointed by 
Government to look after the stars,—was called upon to exert 
himself, with such importunity, that if such a thing were possible, 
he grew almost profane upon the occasion. He shouted across 
the ocean to Dr. Mitchell, while the Doctor stood wringing his 
hands upon the western shore. When he had collected all 
the information which could be furnished by scientific and 
practical men concerning the bug in question, amounting to 
more than two hundred octavo pages, he enlightened the 
Government with the information, that he did not know what 
the creature was ; a report satisfactory as far as it went, no doubt, 
but which might, for aught that appears, have been reduced to 
somewhat smaller dimensions. If any one could have furnished 
a scientific description of the insect, it might have been probably 
arrested in its depredations, and if not, there would have been 
some consolation to men, could they have pointed it out to the 
indignation and scorn of the world. 

Our cultivators can furnish illustrations enough of the evils 
of ignorance on this subject. The common locust, robinia 
pseudacacia, whose velvet leaf exceeds other foliage in beauty, 
as much as its wood exceeds that of other trees in value, is 
almost ruined in New-England by the larva of a moth, which is 
known to naturalists, but which no means have yet been able 
to destroy. We know that in plantations lately made, the rav- 
ages of the insect have been confined to their sunny bor- 
ders; but we greatly fear, that in a year or two, they will carry 
their inroads into the heart of the groves. Certainly, the fine 
trees of this description which fringe the highways and surround 
the cottages, must be given up to this little pest, which, so far 
as we know at present, will only cease from its labors on con- 
dition of being cut intwo. The cankerworm, too, is waging a 
war of extermination upon our fruit trees. After passing the 
winter in the ground,—would that it were its grave,—the 
insect makes over the tree to its heirs, which can only, with 
our present knowledge, be checked by means, that like curing 
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the head-ache by amputation, are too effectual for the end pro- 
posed. Pear orchards resemble the gardens of the French 
nobleman, mentioned by Madame de Staél, which were planted 
with dead trees in order to inspire contemplation ; not know- 
ing enough of the borer to be able to bring him to justice, the 
cultivator can only sigh over his more than lost labors. But 
for Dr. Franklin, it would have been more common than it is 
_ now, and the practice is by no means obsolete, for every family 
to supply itself with moschettoes by keeping large open vessels 
of water near their houses, as if for the special benefit of this 
insect, whose bark and bite are equally undesirable. ‘The mos- 
chetto lays its eggs upon the water, where they are hatched into 
grubs, which float with their heads downward ; when the time 
for their change is come, they break through their outer cov- 
ering and draw themselves out standing upright, so that they 
appear like a vessel, the corslet being the boat, and the body 
officiating as mast and sail. ‘Their former sea-change is now 
reversed ; for, should their naval establishment overset, they 
are inevitably lost moschettoes. As soon as their wings are 
dried, they fly away to their work of blood. As six or seven 
generations are born ina summer, and each mother can furnish 
two hundred and fifty eggs, it is evident that a vessel of water, 
properly neglected, will people the air of a whole neighbor- 
hood. But there is no end to the list of evils, arising from igno- 
rance on this subject. One of the choicest specimens of it we 
have ever heard, is that of gardeners in Germany, who collect 
and bury grubs in order to destroy them, a mode of destruction 
quite as fatal, as that of throwing fish intothe water todrownthem. 

It would be easy to give some striking illustrations of the 
advantages of knowledge on this subject. The manner in 
which peach trees are secured from the depredations of the 
insect which every year destroys many, is familiarly known. 
The insect deposits its eggs in the bark of the tree, as nearly as 
possible to the surface of the ground. When it is obliged to 
resort to the branches, besides that it is more easily discovered 
by the gum which flows from the wound, the grub would gen- 
erally be arrested by the cold before it could make its way to 
the root, where it retreats in winter. By ascertaining the 
time when these eggs are laid, and tying straw or matting round 
the trunk of the tree, its injuries are easily prevented. We 
are persuaded that the ravages of the clothes-moth, the crea- 
ture to whom food and raiment are one, might be prevented by 
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exposing clothes to the light at the time of oviposition. When 
the timber was found to be perishing in the dock-yards of Swe- 
den, the king applied to Linneus to discover a remedy, thus 
acknowledging the dependence of commerce, national defence, 
and royal power, upon humble scientific researches. He ascer- 
tained the time when the insect deposited its eggs, and by sink- 
ing the timber in water at that period, the evil was effectually 
prevented. 

We certainly receive many serious injuries at the hands of 
the insect race. But they are not wholly unprovoked ; nor 
can it be denied, that if they torment us, we also torment them. 
[t is to be hoped that the time will come, when we shall be 
able to deal with them as with larger animals, exterminating 
those which cannot be employed in the service of man. At 
present, however, their ingenuity, their perseverance, and their 
numbers, render it hopeless for man to make any general cru- 
sade against them. But we have little to complain of, com- 
pared with the inhabitants of warmer climates. Dr. Clarke 
tells us, that in the Crimea he found the moschettoes so venom- 
ous, that in spite of gloves, and every other defence, he was one 
entire wound. In a sultry night, he sought shelter in his car- 
riage ; they followed him there, and when he attempted to 
light a candle, they extinguished it by their numbers. In South 
America, there are countless varieties ; some pursue their labors 
by day, and others by night; they form different strata in 
the air, and new detachments relieve guard as fast as the former 
are exhausted. Humboldt tells us, that near Rio Unare, the 
wretched inhabitants bury themselves in the sand, all except- 
ing the head, in order to sleep; we should think that, in such 
a condition, they would be sorely tempted to make no excep- 
tion. Even this is not so great an evil as the destruction made 
by the white ants among papers of all descriptions. The same 
authority mentions, that there are no documents of any antiquity 
spared by this destroyer ; it invades the tenure of property, the 
duration of literature, the record of history, and all the means of 
existence and improvement, by which civil society is held 
together. It is melancholy enough to see gardens, fields, and 
forests sinking into dust; but we must confess that this last 
calamity quite exceeds all others. 

Millions of insects infest our gardens. The plant-lice cover 
the leaves and draw out their juices, so that they wither and 
fall, ‘The ants compel these aphides to give up to them what 
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ihey have plundered from the tree. ‘These insects, the aphides, 
are so small, that they would seem to have no great power to 
do harm; still, as there are twenty generations in a year, ‘the 
son can finish what his short-lived sire begun.’ Our ornamental 
plants thus lose all their beauty ; tortricesroll up their leaves; leaf- 
cutter bees shear out their patterns; and the mysterious rose- 
bugs pour in numbers faster than man can destroy them, in the 
proportion of ten to one. ‘The honey-dew, which former! 
occasioned so much speculation, concerning which Pliny could 
not say positively, whether it was the sweat of heaven or the 
saliva of the stars, is now known to be the secretion of an insect, 
instead of falling from the skies. If man had sense enough to 
prevent the destruction of birds, there might be less reason to 
complain that the labors of the garden are so often rewarded 
with no more substantial result than vanity and vexation. 

The animals in our service suffer even more from insects 
than ourselves, and nothing effectual can be done to prevent 
it. After the horse has been irritated almost to madness 
by the fly, the tabanus (horse-fly) comes to bleed him, as if to 
prevent the effects of his passion. ‘This service is rendered the 
horse sorely against his will; but he fears nothing so much as 
the horse-bee ; the animal is violently agitated, when one of 
these is near him; ; if he be in the pasture, he gallops away to 
the water, where his persecutor dares not follow him. Every 
rider knows what a desperate enemy he has in the forest- 
fly, a creature difficult to kill, though it holds life in so light 
esteem, that it prefers death to quitting its hold. An insect 
similar to the horse-bee takes the ox under his special keeping, 
piercing him with an auger of very curious construction. But 
it is needless to mention particulars of this kind; it is enough 
to say, that there is no domestic beast or fowl which is not tor- 
mented by some kind of insect, and generally, more than one. 
The abodes of pigeons are always haunted by that ominous bug, 
which is such an enemy to the rest of man. But among these 
various injuries offered to man, and the animals under his pro- 
tection,—to whom his protection in this instance does but little 
sood,—there are some examples of forbearance on the part of 
insects which deserve to be mentioned, as equally gratifying 
and unexpected. The insect which lays its eggs in peas, 
deposits them, so that the grub may feed upon the pea after 
it ripens; the grub feeds accordingly, but shows such discretion 
in its operations as not to injure the germ, even when it eats 
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the pea toashell. ‘The caterpillars, also, which eat the leaves 
of the tree, spare the bud, so that its growth is not seriously 
injured. It may be well to mention with respect to the former 
insect, that its presence is not always seen in the peas which it 
inhabits, so that those who eat dried peas, which are not split, 
may be gratified to learn, that they secure a large proportion 
of animal, where they paid only for vegetable food. 

It is not necessary to go out of the house to learn the inju- 
ries which insects inflict on man, who, if he be the lord of cre- 
ation, has some refractory subjects, and some which utterly 
defy his power. A great proportion of these domestic inmates 
have no Christian names ; whoever speaks of them, is obliged to 
resort to the learned nomenclature. Flour and meal are eaten 
by the grub of tenebrio molitor ; he will not give us the trouble 
of making it into bread for him, though it is very acceptable to 
him after it has passed through the process of baking. ‘The 
acarus faring, more moderate in his demands, is content to feed 
on old or damaged flour. ‘The dermestes paniceus leads a sea- 
faring life, solely for the luxury of feeding upon sea-biscuit ; 
the more hearty grubs of dermestes and tenebrio lardarius can 
live upon no lighter food than dried meats and bacon. Fresh 
meat, however, is always in demand, not only by the flesh-fly, 
but the wasp and hornet; and all these have a sweet tooth, and 
make a practice of eating large quantities of sugar. Buiter 
and lard are eaten by crambus pinguinalis ; the cheese-mag- 
got, so renowned for his unexampled powers of still-vaulting, 
lives upon new cheese ; but the more epicurean acarus siro 
will not touch it till it is mouldy. The musea cellaris drinks 
our vinegar, while the oinopota cellaris, strong in the cause of 
temperance, rejects ardent spirits, and drinks nothing but wine. 

There are some valetudinarian bugs, which consume large 

uantities of drugs and medicines, though, so far as we can 
learn, their custom is little in request by the apothecaries. 
The sinodendrum pusillum takes rhubarb; there is a kind of 
beetle which eats musk, and the white ants are well known to 
be in the bad habit of chewing opium. Some are fond of dress. 
The clothes-moth is so retired in its habits, that we know little 
concerning it, except that it eats our clothes in summer. The 
tapetzella feeds on the lining of carriages; the pellionella 
chooses furs, and shaves them clean; the melonella eats wax, 
and in seasons of scarcity submits to eat leather or paper. 
There are hundreds which live on wood; one of which, a 
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cerambyx, after eating through the wooden roof, forces his 
way through the lead. Some havea literary turn. The cram- 
bus pinguinalis, like some literary gentlemen, regards books 
only with an eye to the binding. Another, called the learned 
mite, acarus eruditus, eats the paste that fastens the paper 
over the edges of the binding. Another, whose name we have 
never learned, gets between the leaves and devours them ; 
while the anobium, an industrious little beetle, determined to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the contents of the 
work, goes quietly from the beginning to the end. We are told 
that one of them, in a public library in France, went through 
twenty-seven volumes in a straight line, so that on passing a 
cord through, the whole were lifted at once. The beetle 
deserved credit for this remarkable exploit, being probably the 
only living creature who had ever gone through the book. 

To those who resent these injuries, it may be consoling to 
know, that the means of ample vengeance are within their 
reach, and if they choose to follow the example of those who 
kill and eat insects, the insects will certainly have the worst 
of the war. The Arabs, as is well known, eat locusts with 
great relish, though for reasons not certainly founded upon the 
disparity of outward favor, they look with abhorrence upon 
crabs and lobsters. ‘The Hottentots also delight to have locusts 
make their appearance, though they eat every green thing, 
calculating with some foresight, that as they shall eat the 
locusts, they shall not be losers in the long run. ‘This people, 
who are far from fastidious in any of their habits, also eat ants 
boiled, raw, or roasted after the manner of coffee; and those 
who can overcome the force of prejudice, so far as to try the 
experiment, confess that they are extremely good eating. 
Kirby, the English naturalist, bears testimony to this effect. 
Smeathman says, ‘I have eaten them dressed in this way, 
and think them delicate, nourishing, and wholesome ; they are 
something sweeter, though not so cloying, as the maggot of the 
palm-tree snout beetle, which is served up at the tables of 
the West Indian epicures, particularly the French, as one of 
the greatest luxuries of the country.”* In parts of Europe, the 


* A learned foreigner, with whom we lately conversed upon the 
subject, gave us the following account of his method of treating these 
insects. Whenever in his walks he meets with an ant-hill, he imme- 
diately approaches it with the end of his walking-stick. The ants come 
out in great numbers, some to reconnoitre, and some for the mere 
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grubs of some of the beetles are highly esteemed ; the ceram- 
byx is the delight of the blacks in the Islands ; the inhabitants 
of New Caledonia are partial to spiders. Egquidem non invideo, 
miror magis. It is highly probable, that a large proportion of 
insects were intended by Providence for food ; and if we will 
not eat them, it is unreasonable to complain of their numbers. 

Having said so much of the injuries occasioned by insects, 
lest we should excite too strong a prejudice against them, a 
prejudice which they have no personal attractions to balance 
or remove, it becomes a duty to mention some benefits, for 
which we are indebted to them. ‘The list of these benefits is 
large already, and scientific research, aided by popular curios- 
ity, will before many years extend it much beyond its present 
bounds. It will be a happy day for the insects, when their 
good qualities are known. ‘The bee that sails with so much airy 
independence through our gardens, perfectly satisfied that they 
were planted for its benefit alone, would find little protection 
in its familiar manners and brilliant dress, were it not able to 
lay man under obligations. ‘The silk-worm, which is now cher- 
ished with so much care, would be rejected with disgust, like 
other caterpillars of the garden, were itnot able to pay for 
protection by its labor. ‘Those that depend upon the charity of 
man, find but little quarter; it is in vain that Shakspeare assures 
us, that the pain of the trampled insect equals that of the suf- 
fering giant; in vain that Cowper implores us not needlessly 
to crush a worm: unless they can make it for man’s interest 
to protect them, they have little forbearance to hope for; the 
man of science, therefore, who discovers and points out their 
uses, is certainly a friend to the bugs. 

Generally speaking, insects do the duty of scavengers. In 
our climate, they are useful in this capacity ; but their labors 
here are nothing, compared with their exploits in warmer 
countries, which, if they are uncomfortable with them, would 
be uninhabitable without them. Whenever a carcase falls in 
our climate, the insects move to it in air lines; beetles of all 
descriptions, wasps, hornets, and flies, lay aside all minor dif- 
ferences, and engage in the work of removing it. The flesh- 
fly deposits in it its grub, already hatched, that it may lose no 
time ; and as this last named insect has a promising family,— 


pleasure of the excursion. When the stick is pretty well covered with 
them, he draws it through his lips and secures them all. He describes 
the taste as cool and sourish, not unlike that of the plant sorrel. 
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a single parent producing more than twenty thousand young, 
which eat so plentifully as to add two hundred fold to their 
weight in twenty-four hours,—the nuisance is soon abated. In 
warmer countries, this operation is carried on with miraculous 
expedition ; before the air can be tainted by the savor of cor- 
ruption, the flesh is removed, and nothing remains but the bones 
whitening in the sun. They do a still greater service to men 
in removing dead vegetable matter. ‘They generally prefer 
animal food; but as “they are not able to procure it oftener 
than an Irish peasant, they all, moschettoes among the rest, con- 
tent themselves with vegetable substances. Great numbers of 
the flesh-fly are imposed upon by plants similar to the skunk 
cabbage ; supposing, from their peculiar fragrance, that they 
are flesh in that particular state of decay, which epicures de- 
light in, the insects deposit their eggs upon them, and when 
the young are hatched they discover the mistake, quite too 
late to repair it. Réaumur thinks that we are indebted to this 
fly, for making it a point of conscience not to eat the flesh of 
living animals ;—he tried the experiment, and found that they 
unanimously refused to touch the flesh of a living pigeon. it 
is a pity, that naturalists should not learn humanity from so 
excellent an example. 

It is not necessary to explain to our readers, that we are 
indebted to insects for silk and honey; the latter having been 
used from the earliest ages, and the former promising to be 
used as extensively in our country before many years. It is 
fully ascertained that our climate is favorable to the silk-worm, 
and to the plant on which it lives; and it is not the habit of 
our countrymen to neglect any opportunity of securing comfort 
or gain; on the contrary, they are more in need of learning 
from the insects their judicious habit of dividing labor ; for the 
moment a channel of adventure is opened, they rush into it 
with a force which sometimes carries them far beyond the end 
proposed. Here is a constant disposition to bite the chains 
of nature ; and as he who ascends a staircase in the dark, if 
when he has reached the top he attempts to go higher, meets 
with a painful sensation of disappointment, so do many of our 
countrymen injure themselves by attempting to draw from 
their chosen pursuit, more than nature ever intended it to give. 
There isno question, that the manufacture of silk will be greatly 
and rapidly extended ; and the result will be not to increase 
luxury, but to change what is now a luxury into a necessary 
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of life. ‘Time was, when stockings were a luxury ; now they 
are worn by the beggars of our country. It is upon record, 
that a king borrowed a pair of silk stockings for a public occa- 
sion; here, they may be found in the possession of those, who, 
unlike the lilies of the field, both toil and spin. 

We are indebted to insects for the ink-powder, an article 
important in all professions, but indispensable in ours. It is 
formed by a cynips on the quercus infectoria, a sort of shrub- 
oak which grows in Asia and Africa, whence the galls are 
constantly exported. The insect bores the bark and deposits 
an egg. It is generally thought to insert some corrosive fluid 
with it, which, as the sap flows out from the wound, gives its 
color and properties to the gall, that grows and swells round 
the egg for the young insect’s future home. ‘There is some 
difference of opinion as to this process. Mr. Rennie suggests, 
that the egg may be protected or coated with gluten, which 
prevents the escape of the sap; the sap, thus confined, pushes 
out the pellicle of gluten that covers it, till the opening is closed 
by being hardened in the air. ‘This will account for the uniform 
size of these productions. The galls of the rose and willow 
are well known; the gall of commerce is as large as a marble. 
This furnishes a comfortable dwelling for the young insect, and 
a dye for those streams of ink which are perpetually flowing in 
the civilized world, for libel or literature, for evilor good. They 
are also used in dying; those which contain the insect being 
called blue gall-nuts, those which it has abandoned, white. An 
insect inhabitant of the oak, coccus ilicts, was formerly used in 
dying red. In modern times, cochineal, coceus cacti, is generally 
used. ‘The Spaniards found it employed by the Americans, 
when they came over to this country. It was supposed to be 
a vegetable production, and it was not till a period compara- 
tively late, discovered to be a living thing. It feeds on the 
nopal, a kind of fig-tree common in New Spain and some parts 
of India. The inhabitants preserve them in their houses through 
the rainy season, and when it is over place them upon the tree, 
which they soon cover. ‘They are after a time brushed from 
the tree with the tail of a squirrel, and being killed either by 
artificial heat or exposure to the sun, the inside is found filled 
with the red dust, which forms this splendid color. So important 
is this article in commerce, that the East India Company of- 
fered a reward of six thousand pounds to any one who should 
succeed in naturalizing it in their territories. Another insect 
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of this description carries on a manufacture of unexampled 
extent and variety, being actually employed in supplying the 
demands of the world for shellac, beads, sealing-wax, lake, 
lacquer, and grindstones. The insect covers trees of the fig 
kind in Hindostan, in such a manner that their upper branches 
look as if they had been dipped in blood. ‘The substance in 
its natural state, before it is separated from the twig, is called 
sticklac, from which all the others are made. After being 
separated, pounded, and having the color extracted by water, 
it is called seedlac; when melted into cakes, it is called 
lumplac ; when purified and transparent, it is the shellac, which 
is so extensively used. It is used by the natives to make rings, 
necklaces, and bracelets; mixed with cinnabar, it is formed 
into sealing-wax ; heated and mingled with a black powder, it 
forms a lacquer, or japan ; and the coloring substance extracted 
from the sticklac is the lake of our painters. Last, but not 
least, of its uses, it is mixed up with river sand and moulded 
into grindstones. ‘Truly, it is no easy matter to name the 
creature, which answers such a variety of purposes as this. 
Réaumur undertook the benevolent enterprise of civilizing 
spiders, by way of turning them into operatives, and thereby 
bringing them into better odor with man ; but his good purpose 
was disappointed ; for though they fully proved that they were 
able to work, they had an unfortunate propensity for eating 
each other, which proved to be inconsistent with the virtues 
and charities of industrious and social life. ‘Their powers as 
artisans were very respectable, but no inducement could be 
brought to bear upon them ; as for working for a living, it was 
the last thing they thought of; for some of them lived a year 
without tasting food, or seeming in the least exhausted by fast- 
ing. This indifference to common wants, is one of the most 
remarkable things in the character of the race ; they never 
seem to repine under any degree of pain or privation. They 
are probably mortal, but it seems sometimes almost impossible 
to kill them. Bees will live many hours under water ; cater- 
pillars are frozen up through the winter, and bear it with the 
utmost composure. Dr. Dwight tells us of a beetle which was 
planed out of a table where he had resided, if we remember 
rightly, eighty years without a dinner. Dr. Arnold once had an 
insect, which, after the tender-hearted manner of collectors, 
was pinned down to a table ; some other insects happening to 
be within reach, it proceeded to eat them with as good an ap- 
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petite as ever it had in its life. Some beetles have been soaked 
in boiling water, without being oppressed by the heat. Many 
insects have a way of pretending to be dead, as a sort of hint 
to man, that if, as usual, he is disposed to kill them, he may 
spare himself the trouble. If any one is disposed to ascertain 
whether their death is counterfeited or not, they will not flinch, 
even when torn asunder, or thrown on burning coals. Some, 
even when cut in two, retain the easy indifference which they 
manifest on most other occasions. Many of our readers have 
probably seen ants cut from a hollow tree in spring, and though 
they must have passed mary months without food, regain their 
cheerfulness in the sun. The ant, however, is torpid through 
the colder parts of the winter. Our ants, though, like those of 
Scripture, they are models of industry, have not the forethought 
to provide for the winter. But it may be that in warmer 
climates they have this prudent habit, for which they have 
been so long held out as an example. 

It is fair to say, that in cases where insects are troublesome, 
they are sometimes less injurious than is supposed, and the 
blame does not invariably fall on the one that deserves it. It 
is thought that the irritating insects, particularly those that draw 
blood from domestic animals in summer, are necessary to their 
health,—to save them from the diseases which would be other- 
wise occasioned by heat and repletion. In the household, too, 
it is no misfortune that they enforce the duty of perpetual 
cleanliness, and it is well known that, as in the case of mos- 
chettoes, a little attention may reduce the number and incon- 
venience of their visitations. We are told,—and it may be 
well to mention it in this connexion,—that the house-fly does 
not, as is commonly supposed, abuse the familiarity which man 
allows him. He is harmless and friendly in his disposition, and 
moreover cannot bite if he would. His proboscis is soft and 
sponge-like,—altogether unable to inflict a wound. ‘This is the 
musca domestica ; but there is another kind which exactly re- 
sembles him in person, except in having a sharp proboscis, 
with which he bites pretty seriously ; he is known by the name 
of stomoxys calcitrans. This is not the only case, in which 
public resentment confounds the innocent with the guilty. 

Our respect, if not our regard for insects, will be materially 
increased, if we consider some evidences and examples of 
their power. Happily they have not often a common interest 
sufficiently strong to organize them into parties or coalitions, 
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and, therefore, do not generally combine their forces to much 
effect ; but there have been cases in which they have made 
man tremble. We are told, that in ancient times, when Sapor, 
king of Persia, was besieging Nisibis, the light artillery of 
an army of moschettoes fell upon him with so much fury, that 
he raised the siege, and retreated with all possible expedition : 
but anciently they had so much faith in these things, that now 
we have very little; still we have seen a man fly from the 
wrath of a bee, and we can conceive, that in this case, it is 
possible that the larger size of man may have been overborne 
by the numbers and valor of the moschettoes, and thus the 
battle have gone against the strong. But there are facts, 
modern and undoubted, which show how formidable insects 
can be. A small beetle has appeared regularly in the German 
forests ; in 1783, there were more than’a million and a half of 
trees destroyed by them, and more than eighty thousand were 
counted in a single tree. We are told, by aged men, that 
many years ago, an insect made such ravages in the oaks of 
New England, that their case seemed as hopeless as that of 
the locusts is now. On the third year of their appearance, a 
heavy frost in May, which was very destructive to vegetation, 
put a period to the ravages of the insect, and it has not made 
its appearance in any force again. Wilson, the ornithologist, 
as quoted by Mr, Rennie, gives an account of the devastation 
made at the South by a small insect, which had hardly spared 
ten trees in a hundred on a tract of two thousand acres. 
‘Would it be believed,’ he says, ‘that the larve of an insect 
no bigger than a grain of rice, should silently, and in one 
season, destroy some thousand acres of pine trees, many of 
them from two to three feet in diameter, and a hundred and 
fifty feet high ? In some places the whole woods, as far as you 
can see around you, are dead, stripped of the bark, their wintry 
looking arms and bare trunks bleaching in the sun, and tumbling 
in ruins before every blast,’ In the last century, an insect, 
formica saecharwvora, attacked the sugar-cane plantations in 
the island of Granada, so fatally as to put an entire stop to 
eultivation. ‘They covered the roads and fields; they killed 
rats and mice by thousands; when large fires were made to 
consume them, they crowded on till they extinguished them 
by their numbers. The whole crop was burnt and the ground 
dug up, but all to no purpose ; human power could do nothing. 
A reward of twenty thousand pounds was offered to any one 
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who would discover a remedy, but they were not even checked, 
till in 1780, they were destroyed by torrents of rain. Dobrizhoffer 
gives a curious account of the ants in Paraguay. He says, 
that they make burrows in the earth with infinite labor, under 
houses and larger buildings, forming large winding galleries in 
the ground. On the approach of rain, as if knowing what to 
expect, the ants take wing and fly away. The water rushes 
into their caverns, and undermining the building, it falls in total 
ruin. He mentions, that the ground, on which his church 
and house were built, was full of those caverns. For many 
days in rainy weather, the altar was rendered useless, for the 
ants flew out and fell upon the priests and every thing around. 
Ten outlets by which they escaped from the ground were 
closed, but the next day it was found that they had opened 
twice as many more. One evening there came a severe thun- 
der-storm, in the midst of which the Indian, who had the care 
of the church, came to warn them that its walls were beginning 
to crack and lean ; ; he snatched a lamp and ran to the place, 
but sunk up to the shoulders in a pit like a cellar, which, as 
soon as he was drawn out of it, he found was the house of the 
ants. As fast as the Indians shovelled earth into it, they dug 
it out. ‘These are their greater exploits. ‘Their ordinary em- 
ployment is, to go in an endless procession to the place where 

rain is deposited, and to carry off bushels in a day or a moon- 
light night. They strip trees of their leaves, and reap fields as 
clean as the sickle. ‘They will even attack men when sleep- 
ing, and unless they escape at once, cover them with their pain- 
ful stings, and the only way of expelling them is by throwing 
lighted ‘sheets of paper upon the swarm. This Jesuit was no 
naturalist ; he once, as he tells us, pursued a skunk and suc- 
ceeded in getting more explicit information from the animal 
itself concerning its own value and properties, than he could 
have wished, ‘ horrendo odore.’ He does not enlighten us as 
to the kind of ant, but says that they are the kings of Paraguay, 
and we doubt whether Dr. Francia has been able to subdue 
them. 

The account of the white ants, or termites, was given to the 
world by Smeathman fifty years ago, and subsequent writers 
have added little to his information; the account, however, is 
sufficiently curious to bear repetition, since it affords the 
most remarkable example that can any where be found of 
admirable instinct, perseverance and power. Between the 
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tropics, they are the most formidable enemy man has to en- 
counter, destroying papers, provisions, furniture, and every 
thing, even to house and home. Metal, glass and stone they 
do not eat ; why, does not appear, except it be from a prin- 
ciple of forbearance, equally touching and unexpected. They 
have been known to go up through one leg of a table and 
return down the other, in the course of a single night. An 
engineer, in the same space of time, had his clothes, papers, 
and the lead of pencils, which were all, as he thought, secured 
in a trunk, eaten by these destroyers. When they attack a 
house, they eat away the heart of the timber, leaving only the 
outer shell; but, being well aware that this process would 
soon bring the house about their ears, they fill the cavities as 
they advance with clay, which soon becomes hard as stone. 
Mr. Forbes remarks, that in his house at Tobago, he observed 
one day, that the glasses of some pictures were dull and the 
frames dusty. On attempting to wipe them, he found that the 
frames were plastered firmly to the wall by this sort of mortar ; 
the ants having eaten the frames, back boards, and most of the 
paper, leaving nothing but the prints and the gilding ; thinking, 
perhaps, that as the latter might be of some use to him, and 
could be of none to them, it was but just to spare them. 
They are as adroit in constructing their own habitations, as in 
destroying those of man. They raise hills ten or twelve feet 
high, a work almost incredible for a creature not more than a 
quarter of an inch long. The royal chamber is in the centre, 
and other cells and galleries are gradually multiplied around it. 
The whole fabric is so well constructed, that the wild bulls 
sometimes make use of them for the purpose of observatories, 
and find them strong enough to bear their weight. If any one 
attack their habitation, they are at once ready to do battle. 
Smith gives us his opinion of their warlike power. He says, 
that he one day attempted to knock off the top of one of the 
hills. ‘The insects within, hearing the noise, came out to see 
what was the matter, upon which he took to his heels and ran 
away as fast as he could. ‘They have been known to attack 
an English ship of the line, and capture it by boarding ; it is 
said, that the palace of the English Governor-General in Cal- 
cutta is perishing under their operations. ‘The insects, perhaps, 
like some other people, have never been able to see distinctly 
the right by which he governs in their country ; in superstitious 
times, this would be thought prophetic of the fate which awaits 
the British empire in India in some future day. | 
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The locusts have been dreaded from the earliest time, as 
appears from the Hebrew prophecies and the profane histori- 
cal writings. We have authentic and particular accounts of 
these visitations in modern times. One of the most alarming 
was in Russia, in 1650. They entered it at three different 
points, and thence spread over the neighboring countries in 
such numbers, that the trees bent with their weight ; they de- 
stroyed every thing, and when they died, they were found lying 
in many places to the depth of several feet upon the ground. 
Dr. Shaw, in his travels in the Levant, was a witness to one 
of their invasions. In April, their numbers darkened the sun. 
In June, after their breeding time was over, they re-appeared, 
recruited by their young, in compact bodies of several hundred 
yards square, and marched forward, taking possession of gar- 
dens, trees and houses, devouring every green thing. The 
inhabitants dug trenches, which they filled with water, and 
kindled large fires; but the fires were extinguished, and the 
trenches filled with carcasses. A day or two after these had 
passed, another division passed over the same ground, and find- 
ing no other food, ate the young branches and the bark of the 
trees. Nothing comes amiss to them; if they cannot supply 
themselves with the fruits of the garden, they will feed on the 
thorn-apple and the deadly night-shade. The lord of the 
ereation finds his sovereignty a very empty distinction, when 
his title is disputed by such things as this. 

The ingenuity displayed by imsects in various operations is 
truly wonderful, and certainly puts the large beasts to shame. 
The most momentous of these with them, as with man, is the 
construction ofa habitation. Every one knows the skill of the 
common bee and wasp, in geometry and architecture ; but how- 
ever, it may have been with naturalists, it was not generally 
known that the solitary species, who labor without the advan- 
tages of counsel and mutual aid, were able to produce such 
results in the form of masonry, caverns and arbors. Mr, 
Rennie gives most interesting information on this subject, for 
which we are indebted to his own observations. He has seen 
a mason-wasp scooping out a gallery in a brick, by gradually 
removing particles with her jaws, which serve her both as 
trowel and chisel ; lest the chips should betray her retreat, she 
carefully removed them where the ichneumon fly, which 
minds every insect’s business except its own, should find no 
clue to her eggs. When the excavation was completed, the 
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eggs deposited, and some caterpillars placed in it to serve as 
food for the young when hatched, the wasp departed, well 
satisfied with the results of its labors. He gives an account 
equally pleasing, of the work of the mason-bee. In May, 
1829, he discovered the bank which supplied all the mason- 
bees in the neighborhood with their mortar. It was a brown 
clay, in which was a hole which the bees were constantly 
entering, and from which each returned laden with a bit of 
clay. On arresting one of the bees, he found that the clay 
had been moistened and kneaded; it did not take more than 
haif 4 minute to prepare its hod, and the dryness of the air 
was such, that in order to make their work hold together, 
they were obliged to work as if it were a matter of life and 
death, at the rate of fourteen or fifteen hours a day. He 
traced one of them to her nest on the inner wall of a coal- 
house of roughly finished brick, where she was building upon 
an upright crevice from which the mortar had fallen. While 
working at the bank, she was perfectly unconcerned ; but here 
she had an air of great mystery and reserve, as if afraid of 
betraying her retreat to marauders. When she thought herself 
observed, she pretended to be busy about something else, 
prying most intently into some other crevices of the building. 

his bee did not use lime in her mortar, according to the 
usual practice of the race. When cells were made and eggs 
deposited, with a quantity of pollen for food, the bee’ left the 
young to take care of themselves. 

Another curious race bear the name of carpenters, and 
deserve it from the magnitude and excellence of their works, 
made with no better tool than their jaws, which answer 
the purpose of chisel, plane, and key-hole saw. The male 
seems, like many human animals, to go to places of public 
resort, while the female pursues her manifold and solitary 
labors. This bee also carries away its chips, and varies its 
flight so as to mislead any insect spy. She first makes a 
tunnel in the wood, beginning in an oblique, which is soon 
changed to a perpendicular direction ; at the bottom of the 
excavation she deposits an egg, with provision for its future 
support, and then covers it with a ceiling of cemented saw- 
dust, which serves as floor to the chamber above. ‘This floor 
is made by concentric circles gradually closing toward the 
centre, and after having completed several chambers, she uses 
the same material to form the outer door. It occurs to the 
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bee, that the egg first laid will be first hatched, and the young 
have no means of escape, except through all the rest of the 
chambers. In order to obviate this difficulty, she is at the ~ 
trouble of making lateral openings to the bottom of each 
chamber, through which each young one may retire without 
disturbing the order of the family. Can such things be? 

ual skill and even more taste are displayed by a kind of 
bee, to which has been given the name of upholsterer. Its 
young, if, like grubs in general, they are blind, cannot be very 
particular as to the decorations of their lodging ; still the parent 
gratifies her own affection, by lining it with the richest materials 
which the season affords. She digs an excavation two or three 
inches deep, and polishes the wall to prepare it for the tapestry. 
The poppy-bee makes use of the scarlet petals of the flower 
from which she is named ; she cuts out pieces in an oval shape, 
and afterwards cuts them, if necessary, to suit the place they 
are intended to fill. It is no easy matter for human hands to 
cut a poppy-leaf without its shrivelling ; but this presents no 
difficulty to the more delicate instruments of the bee. It isa 
question with naturalists, whether the bee is induced to select 
this flower by a regard for the beauty of its color, or some 
perception of its properties which we are not acquainted with ; 
so long, however, as the bees themselves are silent on the 
subject, there is little hope that the question can be satisfac- 
torily decided. ‘The leaf-cutter bee belongs to the same craft, 
and though it works entirely by rule of thumb, shears its circu- 
lar pattern from the leaf of the rose and other plants with 
marvellous precision; in fitting it to the wall of her nest, she 
employs no paste, but trusts to the spring of the leaf to retain 
it in its position. It would seem as if, on comparing notes, it 
would be found that the bee can learn less from man than man 
from the bee. Many of these creatures are as remarkable for 
fierceness as for industry. Mr. Rennie mentions that he once 
attempted to examine a nest of lapidary bees, but was pre- 
vented by the warlike owners, who, not satisfied with repelling 
the invasion, chased him a quarter of a mile. 

We said that man might learn from insects; but we are not 
sure that human skill would be adequate, even to an imitation 
of many of their inventions. Still it seems very probable, as 
Mr. Rennie suggested, that if men had studied under insects, 
many improvements, which have been brought to their present 
perfection by the efforts of successive ages, would have been 
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completed long ago. ‘The wasp has always made the paper 
from which it constructs its nest, by uniting vegetable fibres 
with glue, while man was vexing himself with attempts to write 
on the bark of trees or a waxen or metallic table. But the 
ancient naturalists were not sufticiently close observers ; they 
doubtless saw the operations of the mason-bee, but so far from 
suspecting what it was doing, they supposed it to be carrying 
the bits of stone and clay as ballast, to steady itself against the 
wind. ‘They were acquainted with the musical powers of the 
cicade, but not with their mechanical furniture. The instru- 
ment, with which the female,—the male beimg the musician,— 
pierces the vegetable to insert its eggs, is composed of three 
pieces, the two outer ones being saws with teeth, the inner 

inted like a lancet. ‘The denticulated pieces are capable of 
being drawn forward and backward like a saw, while the inner 
one is stationary, and at the same time they are united together 
in one. The saws, or files, as Réaumur calls them, have 
grooves in them, which receive a projecting part of the central 
piece or lancet, on which they slide up and down. ‘The saw-fl 
has an instrument still more curious, for sawing a hole into the 
wood ; it consists of two equal and similar saws, sliding upon 
each other, which it works at the same time, the one being 
drawn back, while the other is pushed forward; these are 
inserted in one back, which also contains a passage through 
which the eggs are passed into the hole cut to receive them. 
The teeth of these saws are themselves denticulated with fine 
teeth, so as to combine the properties of a saw and a file. If 
we could imagine a carpenter, with a saw composed of two 
plates sliding upon each other, cutting at the same time in the 
same course, and moved, the one forward, the other back, by 
the same motion of his hand, we can easily conceive that he 
would bless his stars for such an invention. 

Some insects enjoy a perpetual feast of tabernacles, after the 
manner of the Jews. ‘They roll a leaf in such a manner as to 
protect them from other insects and the elements, and to furnish 
them with board and lodging at the same time ; and though the 
appearance of our trees and shrubberies is not improved by 
their proceedings, we cannot help admiring the skill and indus- 
try they manifest in their constructions. Some insects, dis- 
gusted with the insecurity of life and property on earth, deposit 
their eggs, so that their young may first see the light under 
water; the grubs provide a lodging with leaves, straws, or bits 
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of stone. Some disguise their cocoons by an outer covering, 
so much resembling the soil or leaves, that no animal sagacity 
can detect them. The moths which make havoc among 
clothes, finding their way to them through cracks and key- 
holes, provide for their young, at our expense, a lodging of a 
most comfortable description, from which they cannot be easily 
removed ; camphor and similar articles being regarded by them 
with the utmost unconcern. Mr. Rennie took one from the 
carcase of that moth, which bears the respectable name of 
‘old lady,’ and placed it on the green cloth of a desk, where 
its proceedings were under his eye. It cut a hair near the 
cloth, and after placing it in a line with its body, cut another, 
which it laid parallel to the former, binding them together with 
silk, and so on, till it had made a covering large enough for its 
body ; this was made large enough also tu admit of its turning 
round in it, and when finished, was lined with silk, an article in 
which insects are large dealers. As the caterpillar increases, it 
adds to its covering at either end ; but it increases in thickness 
also, and inorder to make room, it slits the case half way down 
on each side, and fills up the space with a patch ; then proceeds 
to enlarge the whole length in the same systematic and 
deliberate way. Réaumur says, that they never will leave 
their dwelling for another ; but Mr. Rennie says, that in case 
they are molested, they fling away in a passion. The very 
individual whose history has been alluded to, took up its habita- 
tion in a ‘ghost moth,’ but either from resentment at being 
disturbed, or from fear of ghosts, it adjourned to the ‘old lady.’ 

Nothing, however, exceeds the habitation of the mason- 
spider, of which there are several kinds. One of them bores 
a hole in the ground two feet long and half an inch broad, a 
work, which, considering that it is executed by a single spider, 
without pickaxe or shovel, is very far beyond the rail-road 
tunnels of England. ‘This tube is delicately lined with silk, 
and is closed with a trap-door, suspended by a silk hinge, 
and fitting close in a sort of case or groove, like the doors of 
our houses, the inner side being perfectly smooth, and the 
outside rough like the rest of the bank, in the side of which 
this horizontal gallery is made, in order that no external appear- 
ance may betray it. This door is a perfect circle, though the 
insect is as ill provided with mathematical instruments as cer- 
tain bucket-makers of our country, concerning whom tradition 
says, that they had no means of describing a circle, except by 
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holding up their board before the moon when at the full. ‘The 
spider makes its home at the further end, and carries lines of 
silk, which give notice when any stranger is at the door. 
When this is the case, the spider runs to the door, not how- 
ever to invite the stranger in, but to fasten the door against 
him, which he does by bracing himself against the wall, and 
holding the door with both hands. Mr. Rennie had the nest 
of a mason-spider, not of the same kind,’ sent him from the 
West Indies. It had a door of the size of a crown-piece, 
slightly concave on the outside and curved within, formed by 
several layers of the same kind of tapestry which lines the 
interior, the inner layers being the broadest and the outer less 
in diameter, except toward the hinge, which is about an inch 
long. ‘The elasticity of the materials gives the door the prop- 
erty of acting like a spring, and shutting of its own accord. 
The door fits in an aperture of the same material, and so 
accurately, that when shut, it is difficult to discover by the 
sight where it is. A door of elastic materials, closing in this 
way by a spring, is a contrivance which must make the best 
mechanic that ever lived acknowledge, that in this respect the 
spider is his master. 

The same ingenuity which governs insects in the construction 
of their dwellings, is also manifested in their provision for the 
wants and happiness of their young. ‘Their instinct acts here 
with almost unerring precision; there are cases in which an 
insect occasionally casts a figure incorrectly, but such cases 
are few. The butterfly draws its support from flowers ; but 
knowing that such provision would never do for its young, it 
deposits the egg on such plants as will afford support to the 
grub, and before doing so, generally takes pains to ascertain 
that no other has forestalled it. ‘The moschetto and dragon-fly, 
though it would be as much as their lives are worth to go in 
the water themselves, deposit their eggs in it for the benefit of 
their young. The gad- fly, whose young are first to see the 
light, figuratively speaking, in the stomach of a horse, mani- 
fests much address in effecting its purpose ; it flies round the 
horse, and balancing on its wings, glues its eggs to his hair, 
amounting to some hundreds in all. They are hatched by the 
least warm moisture. When the horse “licks the place, he 
conveys many of the grubs to his mouth and swallows them, 
already hatched by contact with his tongue. It may be ob- 
served, that the fly chooses the knee and shoulder, as places 
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where the horse is most likely to reach them. ‘The ichneumon 
fly lays its egg in the body of a caterpillar; and the young, 
when hatched, feed upon it; but with prudence exceeding 
its humanity, the grub avoids the vital parts, and carefully keeps 
the caterpillar alive till it has no further use for it. An insect 
which deserves to be better known, was seen by Ray, dragging 
a green caterpillar to a hole it had dug in the sand. After 
removing a pellet which closed the mouth of the hole, the 
insect went down into the grave, and drew the caterpillar in. 
When it came up again, it rolled in bits of earth, scratched in 
the earth with its fore-feet, then went to a pine tree for resin to 
seal it, and having arranged every thing so as to conceal the 
entrance, it took two pine-leaves and laid them in a particular 
manner, so that it might know the spot again. Every one 
knows the perseverance with which a common beetle rolls little 
balls to the distance of several feet, that they may fall into 
holes which they have prepared for the residence of their 
young. ‘They work in a way, which, however it might be 
with man, is the most effectual that they can employ, by sup- 
porting themselves against the ground and trundling it onward 
with their hind-feet ; the ancients observed this proceeding, and 
believed that the insects did it by way of exercise and recrea- 
tion; though it would evidently have been easy to find some 
pleasanter sport. Some insects, not distinguished for ingenuity 
in providing for their young, supply the defect by extreme 
personal attention; such as the much-injured earwig, which 
takes example from the hen, and superintends her young with 
equal assiduity, marching before them with motherly dignity 
and affection. ‘The spider carries about its eggs in a silk bag, 
which it defends with as much fury as if it contained money ; 
it will not give them up, but with the last drop of its blood. 
The wasps, though perfect Ishmaelites as to all the rest of the 
world, are courteous and civil in their intercourse with each 
other, and so affectionately devoted to their young, that they 
will not forsake them even when their nest is torn to pieces. 
Ants, when disturbed, may be seen carrying little white bodies 
to a place of safety, and so intent are they upon their work, that 
even when cut in two, they will not give it over. These are 
the eggs, which, as soon as hatched, are taken care of by the 
workers, which move them about according as they require to 
be warm or cold, wet or dry. An hour before sunset, they 
remove them to the lower cells, to keep them warmer, and bring 
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them up again every morning. If the weather-wise think it 
likely to rain, they do not remove them. As soon as the sun 
in the morning shines on the nest, the ants at the top go below 
and strike those in the lower stories to wake them ; being no 
strangers to the benefit of early rising, they carry the young 
into the sun for a quarter of an hour, and then place them in 
the shade. ‘The humble-bee also, a good-natured creature, 
though not so distinguished for ability as other bees, is even 
more devoted to its young. 

Though insects exert great address in favor of their young, 
they display equal resources when acting for themselves. They 
are tolerably well secured by nature, which has made it next 
to an impossibility to kill them; nature also has provided them 
with means of escape and resistance. Many insects take the 
color of the earth or plant on which they happen to be, and, 
as any one may observe in the case of the privet-moth, though 
the caterpillar is several inches in length, a person might re- 
peatedly look at the plant without detecting it. Some resem- 
ble dried leaves, and in that way elude the sharp eye of the 
bird. ‘There are some which get their living by their wits, 
sometimes exerting them in an honest manner, at others, as 
thieves and robbers. Huber remarks, that a party of hive-bees 
went to the residence of certain humble- bees, to beg or steal, 
as the case might be. ‘The humble-bees acted the part of 
Samaritans, believing that the knaves were poor and helpless, 
and for three weeks actually supported their lazy guests. 
‘This matter came to the ear of some neighboring wasps, who 
thought this a very pleasant way of supporting life, and there- 
fore went to the nest and joined the party. ‘The humble-bees 
were willing to do in charity all that bee could do; but thinking 
this addition to their poor-rates intolerable, they determined, 
rather than have any quarrel, to give up their nest, and accord- 
ingly departed in peace. It is not uncommon for bees which 
have been badly managed, to fall into bad habits, and at last to 
take to the highway. Some of them are called corsairs, on 
account of this practice. Several of them will sometimes stop 
a bee which is engaged in its honest calling ; one seizes one 
leg, and another the other, while a third takes it by the throat, 
and calls upon it to stand and deliver its honey. When they 
have rifled it they let it go. Sometimes these pirates form an 
expedition, to take some neighboring hive by storm. The 
garrison resists valiantly, but should their queen be killed in 
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the battle, they think it useless to contend any longer, so they 
lay down their arms, and all unite and plunder the cells in the 
most harmonious manner. Nothing human exceeds the fierce- 
ness of an angry bee. One writer recommends giving brandy 
mixed with honey to bees, to sustain them under such an 
invasion; while others say, that such pot-valiancy would no 
more help their fighting than their morals. What their success 
in war is, may be learned from the story of a clergyman, as 
related by Kirby and Spence. His house was attacked by 
a mob, with which he vainly endeavored to reason. Finding 
that they were proceeding to acts of violence, he ordered his 
bee-hives to be thrown among them; the bees fought like 
lions, and soon cleared the field. 

There are some ants, who have great aversion to labor; 
and in order to avoid the necessity of supporting themselves, 
they compel others to support them. ‘This, however, it should 
be remarked, is not in this country, but in Europe; here, all 
know, that ants, as well as men, are born free and equal. The 
ant that carries on this trade, which is regarded as piracy by 
all civilized insects, is called the legionary,—a name descrip- 
tive of its military habits; the race which it reduces to bondage , 
is a sort of negro. ‘The legionaries march against a settlement 
of the black ants, take it by storm, and carry away their 
prisoners. ‘The old ants they do not touch; they prefer the 
young, whom they carry to their own home, and then train 
them to menial services of all descriptions. ‘The natural con- 
sequence follows. ‘They become too indolent and proud to 
work, and would starve were it not for their slaves, thus creating 
the necessity, by which probably they would justify the practice. 
They do not lord it over their negroes ; on the contrary, they 
treat them with great kindness and even respect; the slaves 
are on the same footing as our slaves were formerly in New 
England, where they used to sit at table with the farmers, give 
their advice like oracles, and henpeck their owners in such a 
manner, that it was a relief to have them set free. We trust 
that no one will use these accounts, now so unquestionably 
proved to be true, to show, that the relation of slavery is not 
unnatural; the argument is no stronger than that in favor of 
royal government drawn from the practice of the bees, and 
employed by those, who overlook the fact, that a state of civil 
society may do well enough for bees, without being adequate 
to the wants and improvement of man. ‘There are other 
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respects, in which these insects may well be quoted as an 
example. Thus we are told by Huber, that the female ants, 
when they become mothers of a family, cut off their wings and 
throw them away, thinking, doubtless, that domestic cares and 
duties will leave them no time to fly round as in former days. 
No creature displays greater talent in providing for his own 
subsistence than the ant-lion, an insect which is particularly 
fond of ants, but has neither strength to master them in a fair 
field, nor fleetness to run them down. Indeed its means of 
progression are very unfavorable to the chase, as it can only 
move backwards, and that with a halting gait; its appearance 
is sO uninviting, that other insects think twice before they go 
near it ; it will eat no meat, except what it has slaughtered 
with its own hands. With this fastidiousness and these disa- 
bilities, one would say, that the creature had a reasonable pros- 
pect of starving to death. This, however, is not his opinion ; 
he knows that stratagem is sometimes an overmatch for strength ; 
he therefore selects a place where he may construct a_ pitfall 
for a trap, generally choosing a loose soil, which can be exca- 
vated with least trouble. ‘The way in which he goes to work 
is entirely his own. He first describes a circle, to mark the 
rim of his pit; then placing himself on the inside of this 
circular furrow, he pushes himself backward under the sand, 
making the hind part of his body serve as a ploughi-share ; then 
using his fore-leg for a shovel, he heaps a load of earth upon 
his head, which is flat and square; then giving his head a jerk, 
he tosses the earth to the distance of several inches. Thus 
he goes round the circle; then he marks and shovels out 
another furrow inside the former, and so on till he reaches the 
centre of the circle. In order that the whole burden may not 
come upon one leg, when he has finished one furrow, he pro- 
ceeds with the next in an opposite direction. Should he come 
to a bit of gravel, he lays it on his head, and flings it out ; 
should the stone be too large, he shoulders it and carries it on 
his back up the sloping side of the pit; if this cannot be done, 
he either leaves the pit or works the stone into the wall. 
The pit, when completed, is conical, sloping down to a point, 
where the ant-lion takes his station, and in order that other 
insects may not suspect his object, covers himself with sand. 
When idle and thoughtless insects see this pit, they must needs 
look in, to see what it is and what it is for; but as they indulge 
their curiosity, the sand gives way under them and down they 
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go. 'f they attempt to escape by climbing the side, it yields 
beneath their feet, and the ant-lion beneath pelts them with 
sand in such a manner, as soon to put an end to their endeavors ; 

having fed upon his prey, the ant-lion, in order to save his 
reputation, throws the skin to a considerable distance. After 
having led this life for two years, the ant-lion is promoted to 
the rank of a fly. 

The English naturalists have noticed a kind of spider, which, 
having observed that many insects fall into the water, thinks 
that his best harvest is there ; but nature has neither formed 
him for swimming, nor provided him with shipping. He does 
what man would do in a similar case. He collects materials 
on the shore to form a raft, ties them together with silken 
strings, and pushing off from the shore, sails out to relieve any 
insect that may happen to be drowning, not, as may well be 
supposed, from motives of pure humanity, but rather of that 
mixed kind which enters so largely into most actions in this 
world. What ideas insects have upon the subject of social 
rights and claims, we do not know. ‘They are active enough 
in relieving each other while living; but let an unfortunate 
insect be taken sick, and they gather about him and put him 
out of his pain. Whether they think that if he must die, 
the sooner the better, or whether this is the means which 
nature has provided for shortening the agony of death, it is 
upon the whole a benefit to those which are subjects of the 
operation. ‘The female bees make a general massacre of the 
drones ; wasps, on the approach of winter, as they do not make 
any provision against the evils of cold and hunger, murder 
their young, on Sancho’s principle, that there is no pain so 
great which death cannot end. Some suppose that insects 
and other animals do not suffer as we do from such an opera- 
tion; the main reason upon which they support the theory 1s 
the cheerfulness with which the insects submit to it; but this 
may arise from other causes ; besides, they are not in ‘the habit 
of expressing their feelings. It will be better for the sake of 
humanity, to go on the presumption that they suffer, because 
the doubts upon the subject are not easily removed. 

The motions of insects are very curious, and some of them 
have occasioned much controversy and speculation. Apodous 
larve have no occasion to take long journeys, their business 
confines them at home; they therefore make their way slowly, 
by gliding, jumping or swimming, ways sufficiently rapid for 
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their purpose. The motion of serpents, in old time was 
accounted very mysterious ; no one could tell how they moved 
so rapidly, without any visible means of walking, and this was 
among the reasons which gained for them so much reverence 
in ancient times. Sir Everard Home at last discovered, that 
the points of their ribs were curiously constructed for the pur- 
pose; and in the same way it is probable that many things of 
the kind, which are now incomprehensible, will appear to be 
very simple. Some move by contracting the segments of their 
bodies ; others, like the larve of flies, drag themselves by 
hooks in the head, an operation as inconvenient as if a man 
should drag himself on the ground by his chin ; cheese-mag- 
gots fix their mandibles in places on the table, and let them go 
with a jerk which sends them to a marvellous distance. Cat- 
erpillars climb very readily, but for security carry a ladder of 
ropes as they go, sticking it to glass or any substance, however 
hard and smooth, on which they happen to be ascending. 
They often have occasion to descend from branch to branch ; 
sometimes they are shaken by the wind or thrown with violence 
to the ground, in which case they take their rope with them, 
and by means of it re-ascend the tree. So when they travel 
round the tree, they need a clue to conduct them back to the 
nest. When they move, they reach forward their necks as far 
as possible, fasten the thread, then bring up their body and take 
another step, a movement which may be seen in the canker- 
worm of our orchards. When they descend, they have pow- 
er to contract the orifice through which they send out their 
thread, so as to let themselves gradually down. In climbing 
on the line, the caterpillar catches the thread as high as it can 
reach, pulls up its body, grasps the thread with its hindmost 
legs, and thus regains the tree from which it had fallen. When 
it has thus ascended, it is found to have a little ball of thread. 
The motion of flies was long a subject of debate and wonder ; 
some thought that they must have claws, others that they had 
glutinous sponges, an appendage which would not allow of rapid 
motion. ick was the first to observe, that some curious 
mechanism must be employed, but what it was he could not 
discover; he thought it might be something resembling card- 
teeth, set opposite to each other, by which they could grapple 
some pangs Veraamy such as they might find on the smooth- 
est surfaces. Durham thought it not unlikely that they stuck, 
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the top; an explanation which amounted to nothing more than 
a confession of ignorance ; since, though it might show how a fly 
could stick to a wall, the object was to show how they move 
on the wall. Sir Everard Home at last discovered, that it was 
done by producing a vacuum between the surface on which 
they walk and parts of the foot constructed for that purpose. 
There are two suckers connected with the last joint of the tar- 
sus, and a narrow neck which moves in all directions, under 
the root of each claw. ‘These suckers consist of a contractile 
membrane, which adapts itself to any surface. Had it been 
possibie for the fly to communicate with men, the air-pump of 
Guericke, and possibly our countryman Dr. Prince’s’ improve- 
ment upon it, might have been known to the world much sooner 
after it was created. ‘There is a water-spider, also, which 
invented the diving-bell and has used it to more purpose than 
men. It spins a shell of closely woven white silk, in the form of 
half a pigeon’s egg, which forms the diving-bell. ‘This is some- 
times under, sometimes partly above the surface of the water, 
and is lashed by threads to whatever happens to be near. It 
is closed ali round except an opening below. By this contriv- 
ance, the spider carries air with it down to its submarine nest. 
To complete the catalogue of mathematical instruments, it is 
well known, that the gossamer spider ascends high into the air 
with its light thread, on the principle of the balloon. 

The movement of spiders in the air has always been regard- 
ed as a difficult matter to explain. Dr. Lister, the celebrated 
English naturalist, whose researches into the habits of spiders 
discovered almost all that is now known, believed that they 
had the power of shooting out threads in the direction in which 
they wished to go. Kirby also used the same language, speak- 
ing of the spider ‘ shooting out his threads,’ not from carelessness 
of expression, but evidently meaning to be literally understood. 
White of Selborne gives the same account of the spider. This 
certainly is a great weight of authority in favor of this power 
in the spider ; but it is so unlike every thing with which we are 
acquainted, that we are naturally suspicious of some mistake, 
and we are glad to see that Mr. Rennie will not allow, that the 
spider has a gift so much beyond the usual order of nature. 

here are those of no small pretensions as naturalists, who 
believe that the floating of the spider’s thread is electrical, and 
maintain that it can dart its thread in the wind’s eye. Who- 
ever hastily observes them will be of the same opinion, with 
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respect to the gossamer spider and some others. Within afew 
days, standing in a shed, we saw a line of very small spiders 
coming down perpendicularly from the wall, each being appa- 
rently attached to a large thread by a smaller thread of its own. 
There were perhaps a hundred in the string, After having 
descended about eight or ten feet, the lowest came opposite to a 
door, where a light air was blowing in, and turned off in a direction 
almost horizontal towards the door, On looking very closely, 
we could discover no line beyond the leading spider, but on 
striking the hand between him and the wall, he immediately 
fell into the perpendicular again. It is difficult to believe that 
spiders have sufficient projectile force to dart out a thread of 
such a material to any considerable distance, and the general 
opinion now is, that they depend wholly upon the lightness of 
their thread and the agitation of the air, 

In the Insect Miscellanies, Mr. Rennie discusses some curi- 
ous subjects connected with insects, which were not embraced 
in the design of his former works. One is, the manner in which 
insects are guided in their flight, not so much by their sight, as 
by the delicate nerves of their wings ; in this power resembling 
bats, which, as is proved by some humane experiments, can 
find their way as well without eyes as withthem, Another is 
the sensibility of insects to changes of temperature. Mr. Ren- 
nie does not seem to think very highly of their observations of 
the weather. We had supposed that they equalled the most 
nervous invalid in their sensibility ; ants are known to secure 
their eggs against the rain, and there seems to be no reason, 
why spiders should not be equally accurate observers, There 
are flowers which foretell such changes, and if such presages 
are necessary to the existence of the insect, doubtless their 
instinct supplies them. ‘They probably are not much acquainted 
with causes and effects; but instinct is the direct agency of a 
power which is not limited in its capacities. It is no acquaint- 
ance with the principles which govern the ordnance department, 
which induces the insect called the bombardier to discharge its 
artillery upon any insect which pursues it; it is frequently 
chased by other insects, and instead of retreating, it waits till 
they come within point-blank shot, and then discharges its field- 
ge with a noise and smoke which to insects are truly alarming. 

n this way it will fireas many as twenty rounds, and when its 
ammunition is exhausted, if the pursuer is not repelled, the gun- 
ner will retreat to a shelter, retiring, not with alarm, but with 
a very imposing front, like the Americans at Bunker Hill. 
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Mr. Rennie adds to the curious particulars already known, con- 
cerning the manner in which grasshoppers produce and increase 
theirsound. ‘They apply the hind shank to the thigh, rubbing it 
smartly against the wing-case, and alternately the right and left 
legs. This fiddling, however, would not be heard at any great 
distance, were it not for a sort of drum at their side, which is 
formed with membranes suited to increase and echo the sound. 
The instrument upon which the male cricket plays,—for, 
unlike the usual order of nature, the female is silent,—is a pair 
of rough strings in the wing-cases, which they rub against each 
other. White of Selborne endeavored to naturalize field crick- 
ets near his house, and Mr. Rennie to introduce house crickets 
to his hearth ; both were unsuccessful, the insects probably hav- 
ing doubts whether their first welcome would ripen into lasting 
hospitality. 

These are certainly very interesting works, and do credit to 
the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, of which they form a 
part, as well as to the ability of Mr. Rennie, as a naturalist and 
a writer. We do not expect sudden nor striking effects from 
thus multiplying works of popular instruction, but when they 
are sown broad-cast, as they are in the present day, some will 
take root, and produce harvests which the world does not know. 
To supply means of happiness,—to inspire a taste and talent 
for observation,—to teach men to pass through the world, not 
as strangers, but as interested to know every thing about them, 
though it may not be so splendid a service as many other sci- 
entific exertions, is certainly the one which will give the philos- 


opher his most enviable and enduring fame. 


Art. X.—Bigelow’s Travels in Malta and Sicily. 
Travels in Malta and Sicily, with Sketches of Gibraltar, in 
Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-Seven. By Anprew 
Bicetow, Author of ‘Leaves from a Journal in North 
Britain and Ireland,’ Boston, 1832, 


It is well observed by Pliny, that history, however written, 
is always delightful. Historia, quoquo modo scripta, delectat. 
The same remark may be applied to travels; and it may be 
added with regard to both these classes of works, that they are 
always instructive, ‘They are the true antidote to the mass of 
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corrupt and corrupting matter, which is continually poured forth 
upon the reading world, under the name of novels. They 
give a correct picture of life and nature, of which novels and 
romances exhibit a caricature. When prepared in a good 
spirit and with tolerable ability, they vastly increase the common 
stock of useful information, clear away many thick clouds of 
national, sectional or ecclesiastical prejudice, and brighten the 
chain of brotherhood that links together all the various por- 
tions of the human race. Even when they are written,—as is 
the case, for example, with most of the British travels in this 
country ,—with a malignant intention to misrepresent, or at least 
an evident willingness to look at every thing upon the wrong 
side, their effect in the last result is by no means unfavorable. 
Even in this case they supply useful hints, which will be turned 
to account by judicious men, and create a wholesome re-action 
in public opinion, which ultimately places the truth in a strong 
and clear light. ‘The calumnies of the British travellers and 
reviewers probably did more than any other single cause, to 
revive among us the national spirit of the old revolutionary 
period, which, after partially declining during the prevalence 
of the ancient political divisions, displayed itself again with so 
much power and freshness after the termination of the last war. 
For these reasons, we have often regretted, that our intelli- 
gent citizens who visit foreign countries,—and there is, proba- 
bly, no portion of the dwellers on the earth’s surface, who are 
more addicted to wandering,—have not more frequently favored 
us on their return with accounts of their pilgrimages. The 
probably, in many cases, refrain from doing this under the 
impression, that the preparation of a book will require exten- 
sive additional researches, and a vast expenditure of time and 
labor, which they cannot conveniently afford. But this opin- 
ion is founded on a mistaken notion of the qualities that are 
most desirable in accounts of travels. As a general rule, the 
nearer they approach the form of a mere journal, the more 
distinctly and accurately they give the impression, which was 
made at the moment on the traveller’s mind by the objects he 
has seen, the better they are. Other persons are as able as he is to 
generalize and speculate upon the facts that have fallen under 
his observation; but no one else has noticed these particular 
facts, and if not recorded by himself, they are lost forever. We 
find accordingly, that travels, executed in this way, are more 
entertaining and popular, as well as more useful than any other 
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works of the class. As proofs and illustrations of this remark, 
may be mentioned the ‘ Year in Spain, by a young American,’ 
and Mr. Bigelow’s ‘ Leaves from a Journal, in North Britain 
and Ireland.’ Both these works have been very favorably 
received abroad as well as at home, and the success they have 
met with will doubtless bring forth a variety of other publica- 
tions of a similar kind, from the same or other authors. The 
wayfarmg mode of life, pursued by Lieut. Slidell, will supply 
him with materials for many a future Year, which we trust he 
will not fail to work up with his wonted grace and spirit. Mr. 
Bigelow has already embodied in the work before us, the 


results of a voyage to the Mediterranean, undertaken subse- 


quently to his former excursion, and as we understand partly 
for the improvement of his health. His course led him 
through scenes which, though often described, can never lose 
their interest, and which are associated with the most im- 
portant events in sacred and secular history. He has not been 
mistaken, in supposing that an account of them from his pen 
would be received with satisfaction by the public. 

In this publication, as in his former one, Mr. Bigelow has 
kept in view what, as we have said already, we consider the 
leading rule for this kind of writing. He gives distinctly and 
particularly his own observations upon men and things, and 
even preserves the form of a journal, under which he originally 
recorded them. He has, however, judiciously avoided the dryness 
and formality to which this form very often leads, asin the case 
of the worthy Mussulman pilgrim, whose travels we noticed in a 
former article. If he has erred at all, it is perhaps in occasion- 
ally introducing matter which, though in itself not uninteresting, 
is irrelevant to the course of the narrative. ‘The style is anima- 
ted and generally correct, though at times a little too ambitious, 
The tone of thinking is manly and liberal. It exhibits a pretty 
strong tincture of national feeling in politics and religion, but 
rarely if ever in an offensive way. ‘The author has evidently 
studied with attention the history and geography of the places 
which he visited, and, without overloading his pages with the 
results of his inquiries, writes under the advantage of an accurate 
knowledge of his subject. _Wecan recommend the work as one 
which contains a mass of useful information, as well as a fund 
of liberal and rational entertainment, for the intelligent reader, 

Mr. Bigelow begins with an account of his voyage across 
the Atlantic, and of his arrival at Gibraltar, where he made a 
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short stay. He describes in some detail the moral and phys- 
ical peculiarities of this singular spot. Proceeding up the 
Mediterranean, he next conducts us to Malta, where he passed 
some weeks, and to which he devotes a considerable portion 
of the book. From Malta he went to Sicily, which forms the 
subject of the concluding chapters. Such is the general out- 
line of the contents of this work, the character of which will 
best be shewn by a few extracts. The following passage des- 
cribes in a lively and picturesque manner the landing at Gib- 
raltar, and the general aspect of the population. 


‘The Mole was piled with merchandise of all descriptions, and 
buyers and venders, masters and clerks, sailors, porters, and 
draymen, were promiscuously mixed. ‘The solemn looks, quaint 
dress, and sonorous language of the Spanish portion of these 
groups chiefly arrested my attention. ‘They formed generally 
the humbler and by far the most numerous class. ‘The strong, 
well formed horses, which drew their ponderous wagons, were 
samples of the once famed and still valuable Andalusian breed, 
and the trappings and housings of uncouth and fantastic materials 
which literally loaded them, indicated the pride with which their 
masters still regarded them. Having refreshed the boat’s crew 
at a neighboring stall, which displayed a tempting variety of 
oranges and other fruits, the products of this delicious clime, I 
was glad to escape from the scene of noise and justling and hub- 
bub, and to elbow my way to the water-port. There I met the 
United States’ consul, who had politely rode down to greet me, 
and insure a pass, the right of which is always rigidly questioned. 
Under the escort of a guide, which this gentleman provided in 
addition to his other civilities, I again set forth to thread the 
mazes of this straitened town, in quest of the ‘‘ traveller’s home.” 

‘Proceeding from the Mole by the only outlet, a long vaulted 
passage through walls of solid masonry, crowded with pedestrians 
vociferating in divers tongues, and carts whose rumbling wheels 
completed the almost stunning noise, I entered a military square, 
which exhibited a moving scene scarcely less animated than that 
I had just left. Soldiers were hurrying to and fro, many of them 
busy in preparations for their speedy embarkation for Portugal. 
The cipher on their equipments told their respective regiments,— 
the royal artillery, the twenty-third, forty-third and sixty-fourth 
of the line. Among these brave fellows I was glad to notice a 
few in the truly martial dress of the Scotch highlanders, with 
their plaid kilts, tartan hose and proud bonnets and plumes. 
From this quarter, my guide conducted me into the heart of the 
town, through streets which elsewhere would be termed lanes and 
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alleys; and these were all filled with passing multitudes, men, 
women, and children, sailors and military, horses and carts, 
dogs, goats and asses. At length we entered Church-street, the 
main thoroughfare through the town, and which in width and 
other comforts may rival, but not surpass, old Ann-street in Boston. 
Fronting on this and forming a corner of a small open space, 
called the Commercial Square, stands the King’s Arms Hotel, a 
house of respectable pretensions, inasmuch as it professes to be 
the best in the garrison. Thither I was conducted, and the 
portly landlord having promised me all the comforts his inn af- 
fords, I was soon settled and have reason to be satisfied with my 
accommodations. Calls, and a hasty survey of other portions of 
the town, occupied the remainder of the day.’ 

‘Leaving the church, I found the streets filled with gay and 
moving crowds. The weather was mild and inviting, and people 
of all ages and conditions were tempted abroad. Spanish females 
of the lower orders were distinguished by scarlet cloaks, which 
were not ungracefully worn. A hood at the top might serve the 
purpose of a bonnet, but it was seldom drawn up. Ladies of 
Spanish birth were clad for the most part in the English costume, 
save the attire and ornaments of the head. There was this pecu- 
liarity in common with them and the lower orders, namely, the 
absence of bonnets. In place of these, veils were invariably 
worn, chiefly of black and figured lace. They were square, and 
being doubled, were drawn over the crown of the head a little in 
advance of their combs. Their hair was much braided, and it 
clustered in profusion round their olive brows,—leaving enough 
of the beautiful swell of their high foreheads exposed to an ad- 
mirer’s gaze. Their eyes are uniformly of a piercing black, 
rather small, and peculiarly arch and significant in expression. 
They possess a mobility, if I may so speak, such as no dark-eyed 
damsels of New England know how to practise. The head is 
seldom turned to gaze on a stranger, but the eye moves as the 
object passes, till the latter is completely gone by,—moves too, 
as though it were capable of making an entire revolution upon 
its pivot, and would look out of a window behind. I can easily 
understand the witchery of such an eye, to one willing to yield 
to its fascinations. It seems possessed of every variety of ex- 
pression, from a melting, yet seductive softness, to the beaming 
eloquence of an impassioned brilliancy. In stature they are 
seldom above the middle height, and their forms, as a general 
rule, incline to the embonpoint. They walk with a vibratin 
movement not becoming, for it looks too much like the studi 
air of voluptuousness. All the females, whether high or low, 
young or old, were provided with fans, which they occasionally 
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employed to screen their faces from the sun, but more commonly 
used as a mere plaything. At least, while it was an appendage 
which none thought they could dispense with, it would puzzle 
one to conjecture what else it really was meant for. The com- 
plexion of the ladies is generally a pale olive, with a slight suffu- 
sion of dusky red; while that of the poorer classes is deeply 
embrowned to an almost tawny hue, by their more common expo- 
sure to the suns of this fervid clime. 

‘ As for the men, the more genteel ranks dress much after the 
English mode. A few Spanish cloaks are seen, but most of their 
nationality must be sought in their features and mien. In these 
there is no mistake. ‘The Spaniard is towours le méme. Men 
in humbler life, however, retain pertinaciously their national or 
rather sectional costumes. ‘The natives of the neighboring provy- 
inces of Andalusia, Murcia, and Grenada, appear in character- 
istic dresses. Broad brimmed hats, with edges slightly and uni- 
formly rolled, ornamented with velvet tufts and other decora- 
tions,—vests and jerkins, with a profusion of cord and bell but- 
tons,—tight small-clothes of black velvet, with rows of gilt buttons 
the entire length of the outer seams,—and long gaiters of divers 
hues and textures, are among the more obvious peculiarities.’ 


The celebrated Rock of Gibraltar is more minutely and 
accurately described, than in any other account which has 
fallen under our observation, but the great length of the des- 
cription must prevent us from extracting it. The following 
passage gives a pleasing picture of the appearance of the little 
island of Pantellaria, as seen from the ship in its progress up the 
Mediterranean. 


‘Jan. 30. 1 P. M. I have just descended from deck, after 
enjoying one of the sweetest spectacles which ever blessed my 
eyes. It was another gaze on the verdant and picturesque 
beauties of Pantellaria,—a long, and alas, a parting gaze. But 
previously to sketching these, as they appeared under other and 
more advantageous circumstances than on the antecedent day, 
I must go back and note a few preliminary incidents. 

‘ The gale last night was very surly. The friendly island did 
all it could to shelter us, but the sea and wind tossed us most 
ungraciously. The ship’s timbers creaked with many a rude 
shock, and the sweeping blasts whistled through our blocks and 
shrouds. What with tacking and drifting,—standing off and on, 
nautically speaking,—we fell considerably to the leeward; and 
when morning broke, struggling to look forth from under its 
cloudy mantle, Pantellaria was effectually hid from us as though 
it had foundered, and not we, beneath the angry floods. 
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_* About sunrise, the storm subsided. ‘‘ The heart of the gale 
was broke,” as a tar, soused with the plashing spray, was heard 
to express himself. The sea, very differently from an Atlantic 
roll, soon abated, and prepared to compose itself to rest. At 
eight, we made sail and once more hove up for the ‘‘ bonnie” isle, 
which Jay directly in our proper track. The baffling state of 
the winds, which having spent themselves in one point, seemed 
irresolute from what quarter next they should agree to breeze, 
kept us back for a while in our course. Sailing gradually to 
the east, at length we again descried Pantellaria, looking like a 
green sea-gem in a setting of blue. The sun shortly after burst 
forth with splendor, as if to beam a complacent smile on that 
sweet isle. 

‘ And how fair it looked when at last we reached it, and glided 
once more along its emerald shores! The verdure under a 
sunny sky assumed a deeper and livelier tint, and vegetation 
wore a richness far surpassing its appearance on the day pre- 
ceding. Orchards, in the full pride of bloom, displayed their 
thousand varied hues. In every garden, the almond was seen 
profusely decked with its damask flowers. ‘The sweetest per- 
fumes were wafted from the expanded blossoms of the citron and 
orange ; and all nature luxuriaied under the balmy influences of 
a soft and roseate morn. .The waves, now reduced to gentle un- 
dulations, as they stole to the shore—heaved by a zephyr which 
rather sighed than breathed—broke upon its margin in snowy 
circlets, like chains of ‘‘ orient pearl.” 

‘I am not expatiating on mere fancied beauties. The descrip- 
tion which [I attempt is poor, compared with the genuine impres- 
sions which the scene beheld spontaneously called up. We 
were often scarce a bow-shot from the shore, for the deep waters 
around ‘it permitted so nigh an approach in perfect safety. No 
one position on land perhaps could have been so favorable for 
the view, as none would probably have combined the variety of 
features which we contemplated in our near and leisurely passage 
by the island. 

‘ The town, being built at the northwest extremity of Pantellaria, 
was approached first. Sailing slowly past it, and its pretty Al- 
meda which I had previously overlooked, we observed the 
population, as on the former occasion,—some busy, but others 
and the most who were abroad, strolling with a careless air, or 
seated in social intercourse under the shade of flowering trees. 
In the vineyards and olive groves, some peasantry were employed, 
and along the highways leading from the gates of the town to- 
wards Cala Tramontana and St. Gaetano, muleteers and pedes- 
trians of either sex, were occasionally passing to and fro, giving 
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liveliness to the general scene. As we rounded the northern 
point of the harbor and left the town, the landscape varied, but 
only to exhibit fresh charms. ‘The monastery of St. Theodore 
looked down upon us from its green and woody elevation. Suc- 
cessive cots, romantically situated, came momentarily into view. 
Several little vales of exquisite loveliness put in their claims to 
notice. Occasionally we could see a limpid brook, stealing 
through the fresh grass to mingle with the waters which bathed 
these fairy shores. ‘I'he country, in short, was spread out as a 
vast garden, divided into numberless enclosures, the circumscribed 
limits of which denoted the value and fertility of the smallest 
spots. Altogether it was a scene of enchantment. The isle of 
Cytherea could not look fairer. 

‘The island anciently had a different look, I mean in the 
matter of loveliness. Seneca mentions it as a rough and barren 
spot in his day. It is probable that the volcano had not then 
been long extinguished, and its fertile soil and natural resources 
have since been mostly created, or perhaps developed. Pan- 
tellaria was the Cossyra of antiquity. Its history records varied 
fortunes. Like many nobler possessions, it has passed succes- 
sively under the sceptre of the masters of the world, sharing the 
immediate fate of Sicily almost uniformly. At present, it is a 
dependence on that crown, and belongs with the title of princi- 
pality to the house of Requisino. It formed for a long time, a 
portion of the dowry of the queens of Sicily. It is only arbi- 
trarily denominated a part of Europe, as it lies quite as near to 
the African continent, and if the lords of the old, or rather the 
civilized world, dwelt on the other shore, they would consider it 
doubtless as an appendage of that quarter of the globe.’ 


Our author was placed under quarantine on his arrival at 
Malta, and dwells with some feeling upon the fatigue which he 
suffered during his abode in the Lazaretto. In other respects, 
he found his reception in the highest degree hospitable and 
satisfactory, ‘The following passage contains a lively view of 
the principal street of the city of La Valetta, the capital of the 
island, and the external appearance and habits of the people, 


‘ Strada Reale (King street,) is the main avenue of Valetta. It 
is tolerably broad, and Jined with noble buildings. ‘The parallel 
streets are mostly narrow. Vicary’s, where J am lodged, is built 
on the square formed by Strada Reale and Strada Stretta, 
(literally, ‘ the street which is called strait,’) and fronts on St. 
George’s piazza, a spacious court before the old palace of the 
fjrand Masters. The windows of my apartments are provided 
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with the general appendage of balconies, and from the central 
position of the house, I have many materials of observation with- 
out stiring abroad. 

‘These balconies are a curious feature in the Maltese houses. 
They are of all sizes and patterns. Some are very uncouth, but 
their oddness is not disagreeable. The stone work is fantastically 
carved, and the frame above is frequently glazed, and painted 
with various colors, such as green, blue and slate. Some of the 
balconies are like the segment of a ship’s round house, grappled 
to the sides of the tenements. ‘They are provided frequently 
with blinds as well as windows, which swing open from hinges 
fixed above, and not laterally. I have seen several of the size of 
little parlors. They are neatly finished within, ornamented 
with paintings and flowers, and furnished with seats and a table. 
Members of families spend whole hours in them, and receive 
visiters there, or pursue their avocations and amusements, the 
chief of which however seems to be that of gazing on the passing 
crowd. The smaller balconies are scarcely bigger than sentry- 
boxes. ‘I'wo or three persons can just wedge themselves in, and 
there they will sit like statues for the half day together. One 
man I observed yesterday in a little balcony of Strada Stretta,— 
wrapped in a cloak, and his swarthy features half hid by a low 
slouched hat,—who was fixed to his seat for four good hours. 
His sole earthly object was that of scrutinizing the motley multi- 
tudes that passed beneath. He looked like Diogenes in his tub. 

‘ Such excrescences give a strange bulging shape to the fronts 
of the houses ; especially where, as in some cases, they project 
half way over the street. They are an anomaly in architecture 
which I have nowhere else seen. But the streets themselves are 
often oddly constructed. ‘Those on the sides of the rocky pro- 
montory, instead of being gently sloped and made passable for 
wheels, are spaced off like stairways. St. Paolo is one; both 
the street and side walks are graduated by this clumsy method ; 
and the pedestrian who ascends it is doomed, for no crime of his 
own, to much the same penance as that of stepping a tread-mill, 
There is another peculiarity which arrests attention. The 
lower windows of the houses are protected by iron grates. The 
strength of the bars shows that something more than the glass is 
meant to be guarded. ‘The frames protrude several inches from 
the walls, and give a monastic, or rather a prison-like look to the 
edifices. ‘Their purpose is not to prevent the inmates of houses 
from breaking out, but others from breaking in; and, on the 
whole, it does not furnish so pleasing an augury of the character 
of the ‘population as might be wished. 

‘The people appear to be a hardy and capable race. The 
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men have generally spare figures, a little under the middle 
stature, but very muscular and active. ‘Their faces are naturally 
swarthy, they are sunburnt by the universal custom of wearing 
unshaded caps, either cotton or woollen. The color of their 
skins is the same as that of the inhabitants of the neighboring 
States of Barbary. Indeed there is much in the looks of the 
people which denote a similar origin, particularly in their short 
crisped hair, and a certain flatness of the nose. It is said that 
their language is so nearly the same with that spoken on the 
Barbary shore, that the natives perfectly understand one another. 

‘The dress of the Maltese is very singular, but as I have no 
time to enter into minutiz just now, I will confine myself to that 
of the women. When abroad, they are all arrayed in black. 
‘They put on over their other dress a robe or loose skirt of that 
color, brought high on the bosom, and in place of bonnets their 
heads are covered with a black silk mantle which invests their 
shoulders, and descends half way behind. The part which 
covers the head is furnished with a piece of whalebone inserted 
in the hem, which keeps it in position, and prevents the silk 
from dropping over the eyes. One hand placed inside, is always 
necessary to hold together the sides of the scarf in front; and 
the other is often hid under its folds, only a fore-finger being 
suffered to peep out through an opening left for the purpose. 
Of course, under such mufilers little can be seen of the beauties 
of form or feature, if a Maltese nymph happen to possess them ; 
the eyes and a moving pall-black figure are all that can be dis- 
tinguished. But sometimes the fair one deigns to exhibit her 
face to a curious gazer, in place of engrossing to herself the 
privilege of seeing ; and features good humored, rather pleasing 
than handsome, and irradiated by a pair of fine sparkling eyes, 
are displayed to the beholder. ‘The complexion is a dark olive, 
but partaking a little too much ofa sort of mulatto tinge. The 
mantle is obviously borrowed, or rather it has descended, from a 
distant age and people. It answers to the veil of Eastern ladies. 

‘In La Valetta, while the accommodations of residence for a 
portion of the inhabitants are very ample and convenient, those 
of others are proportionably straitened and pinched. I have 
said something of this in speaking of the general effect of the 
houses, but the topic is deserving of further notice. In form 
and mass, the buildings are uncommonly stately ; and at night 
when the streets are quiet and the population is within doors, a 
stranger, passing through Valetta, might take it for a city of an- 
tique palaces. ‘The founders of these noble houses studied the 
comfort of coolness in their construction,—the walls of drawing, 
dining and even common sitting-rooms being often from thirty to 
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forty feet in height. A tall man in such apartments is in little 
danger of striking his head against the ceiling. In fact, their 
great comparative height and spaciousness give a diminutive 
look to the human stature. 

‘For the benefit of the poorer classes forming the multitude, 
these huge buildings are often made to accommodate many 
small families. As a single room on the ground-floor some- 
times serves for a little household, many doors open on the 
street, and the light and air are admitted to such apartments 
only through those passages. A white cotton curtain is drawn 
before the entrances, and when the doors are themselves closed, 
the rooms are ventilated by means of little glasses fixed in the 
upper pannels and made te swing back. 

‘It may be said that such abodes must be cheerless. Un- 
doubtedly ; but then they are little used by day. The Maltese 
are not domestic bodies. ‘The men are always abroad ; and the 
women, if they are not at mass or roving about the streets, will 
stand or sit for hours in their door-ways, observing the busy 
crowds, and ready to salute, or chat with, a passing acquaint- 
ance. If any thing of a domestic nature requires to be done, 
as cooking or the like, it is performed abroad. ‘They have no 
fire-places in their houses, and the culinary apparatus is a porta- 
ble stone stove shaped like a jar, with a grate on the top, which 
they set just outside of the foot pavement in the street, when 
they have occasion to light it. Every morning, about eight, 
these little stoves are brought forth before their houses and with 
a few coals or splinters they kindle a small fire, and the prepara- 
tions for their frugal breakfasts go on. As they are ranged in 
regular file along the line of the curb-stone, they make, together 
with the groups around them, an odd appearance. 

Owing to the mixed character of the population and their 
diversified pursuits, meals are taken at very different hours. 
The common people dine, or eat the morsel which serves them 
instead, at eleven or half past eleven o’clock. Ecclesiastics, 
some merchants, and respectable private families of plain habits, 
take dinner at one. The more fashionable gentry observe in 
common the hour of four ; but when invitations are sent out, the 
time is fixed an hour or two later. ‘This sometimes confuses the 
evening’s arrangements. I have been asked to take tea in one 
family at half past five, when I was engaged at another house to 
join a dinner party, at six. 

All sorts of trades and occupations are conducted in the 
streets,—tailoring, coblering, trunk-making, basket-weaving and 
others. A shoemaker at a corner near my residence has put up 
a few boards for a stall, and there he works the livelong day, a 
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pattern of industry. His accommodations are so contracted that, 
in drawing a stitch, he could not possibly have space enough, 
without borrowing room from the street. At another corner, by 
the square of St. John, a barber has set up business. But if he 
has the sign of a shop, he has no shop to his sign. He works 
manfully in the open air, anda merry fellow he is. With a chair, 

the requisite tools, and a small looking-glass stuck against the 
street wall, he is as independent as any knight of the basin. 1 
have frequently i in passing admired his dexterity in plying the 
razor, and enjoyed his good humor ; and have sometimes laughed 
at seeing a full-bearded Maltese submitting to the operation, 

braced in the old roundabout, with an attitude so prim and so 
grave,—lathered to his eyes, and his chin bolstered on a rag of 
a towel,—exhibiting, to be sure, in such a place and with ail the 
hubbub about him, a pretty droll figure. When the barber is 
out of duty, he stands and takes note of the passengers, and if he 
sees, as he often may, an unlucky wight with a beard mal-d- 
propos,—perhaps a week’s growth,—he kindly intimates it, and 
invites the hermit, if his word should be doubted, to survey his 
chin in the glass. He is then sure of a fee for ‘ mowing.’ 
Sometimes he cracks his jokes upon a Turk or a Moor, but then 
his humor does not seem to be equally relished.’ 


Malta, as is well known to all, is the Melita of Scripture, and 
the scene of the shipwreck of St. Paul, as described in the 
Acts of the Apostles. This circumstance has naturally Jed the 
inhabitants to select that Saint as their peculiar patron, and a 
solemn festival is annually celebrated in his honor, which our 
author was fortunate enough to see. 


‘ Feb. 10.—By one of tliose chances which sometimes turn up 
unexpectedly in favor of a tourist, I find myself in Malta at the 
era of the great religious celebration in honor of St. Paul. The 
present day is set apart in the calendar as the anniversary of the 
apostle’s shipwreck ; and an opportunity has thus been afforded 
me of witnessing the most striking ecclesiastical pageant, which 
popery has here instituted. ‘The event commemorated was suit- 
able for solemn observance of some sort: but whether the cere- 
monies which were practised were the most appropriate in 
reference to moral uses, is a matter of question. 

‘The festival commenced by a prelude last evening, when the 
church of St. Paul was splendily illuminated ; but the grand 
display was reserved for to-day. After mass, celebrated this af- 
ternoon with unusual pomp, the preparations for a great solemn 
procession took effect. All the monkish fraternities in Valetta 
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joined in the ceremony, and the whole machinery of the hierar- 
chy was put in requisition to make it stately and impressive. 
The citizens were not behind in their zeal to testify respect for 
the solemnity. ‘The front of the lofty houses along the principal 
streets through which the procession was to pass, were hung 
with drapery of gorgeous hues, trailing to the pavement. Strada 
Paolo, with its proud old structures, of an architecture grand 
though fantastic, looked magnificently with these decorations. 
Windows and balconies were filled with spectators, and a crowd 
of devotees occupied the square and hung upon the avenues 
connecting with the church whence the procession was to issue. 

‘First choosing a station among the last, I was placed to see 
with advantage the order of the opening ceremonial. The 
wide-spread portals of the church, St. Paolo, disclosed the inte- 
rior lighted with innumerable tapers; and they were needed, 
notwithstanding the hour, for clouds of incense filled the spa- 
cious nave and aisles. ‘The various monastic orders, all duly 
marshalled, displayed, as they successively appeared, their robes 
of pomp and state, except the Franciscans and Capuchins, whose 
vows of poverty permit no change of apparel on occasions the 
most memorable. ‘These walked bare-headed, with ,sandalled 
feet, clothed with coarse brown cloaks, or rather frocks with 
cowls, a girdle of rope about their loins, no linen to their collars, 
and their rosaries and crucifixes of cheap and homely make. 
They served as foils to the fathers who followed in sumptuous 
array and with lordly bearing, and their downcast looks and 
humble mien lost nothing of interest, in contrast with the osten- 
tatious air and demeanor of their successors. Each society was 
distinguished by a banner splendidly decorated, exhibiting the 
likeness of its founder or a painting of its patron saint, and it 
was curious to observe that even the poor disciples of St. Francis 
vied in the showiness of that emblem, with the richest and most 
aspiring of their fellow orders. Crosses, dazzlingly gilt, were 
borne aloft in the procession. Censers, smoking with incense, 
were carried in the respective companies and waved from time 
to time in the air; and those who were not employed in bearing 
banner, cross or censer, were furnished with tapers, which shone 
but dimly indeed in the broad light of day. 

‘When the van of the procession, extending up the street St. 
Paolo, had reached the summit, it paused to give time for the 
main appendage of the pageant to be produced. This, it was 
easy to perceive by the eager looks of the crowd around, was 
expected with intense solicitude. It was no less than the image 
of the apostle Paul, large as life, and fine as carving, and gilding, 
and frippery could make it, which in no long time was lifted 
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from its recess and brought forth to view. It stood on a broad 
platform, borne on the brawny shoulders of a number of men, 
who bowed under the heavy burden. The apostle was paraded 
in full pontificals, and in the attitude of preaching. His raiment 
was widely different from that which he probably brought ashore 
with him, when cast by the waves upon yon coast,—a sign per- 
haps, that the barbarous people would still show him no little 
kindness. It resembled a tissue of pure gold. His head was 
covered with a sort of cardinal’s hat, I mean in shape, but it was 
gilt all over like his drapery. His features,—but I will not 
describe them. ‘They shocked all my notions of the looks of the 
poor tent-maker of Tarsus. 

‘The procession moved with solemn chaunt. The air was 
redolent with the fuming incense. Bells “ tolled out their mighty 
peal ;” and with the symbols already named,—the waving ban- 
ners, the gleaming crosses, the flowing vestments, and that gor- 
geous shape of the apostle, 

“ High in the midst, exalted as a god,”— 


nothing was wanting to grace the passing cortege. Considered 
as a spectacle, the effect was certainly imposing. 

‘To behold it with greater advantage, | mounted, next, toa 
balcony in a friend’s house which commanded a full view of the 
principal street, the appearance of which was scarcely less 
striking than the moving show which perambulated through it. 
Crowds were seen bending as the figure of the saint slowly ad- 
vanced, and even the groups in the windows and verandahs 
dropped on their knees, or bowed in obeisance whilst the object 
was passing. The procession having moved through Strada 
Reale, defiled into a range of parallel streets, and returning to 
the church St. Paolo, delivered back in safety its precious charge 
to the shrine whence it had been taken.’ 


We have omitted a few sentences in this passage, which are 
fitted to convey a rather disparaging impression of the effect of 
such ceremonies, and of the spirit in which they are conducted. 
In this and other parts of his work, Mr. Bigelow, though dis- 
posed in the main to regard the usages and institutions of other 
nations with great liberality, has, we think, given way to a 
not unnatural prejudice, resulting from the peculiar form of re- 
ligion in which he has been educated, and of which he has been 
an ordained teacher. When he has occasion to direct his atten- 
tion to the Catholic religion, he is apt to keep in view more 
particularly those points ‘which, separately taken, may appear 
like abuses, but which yet may not be without their value as 
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constituent parts of a great and consistent whole. ‘The object 
of this system was to place the individual, as far as might be, at 
every period of his life and in every part of his conduct, whether 
public or private, important or trivial, sportive or serious, under 
the influence of religion. Religion received the infant at its 
birth, and marked him by the sacrament of baptism as a spirit- 
ual and immortal being; watched over the earliest movements 
of his young passions through the confessional; directed the 
schools and colleges where he received his intellectual training ; 
sanctified with her presence his union with the chosen part- 
ner of his life; presided at all his amusements and festivals ; 
opened her convents and hospitals for the relief of his distresses ; 
stood by him at every important crisis in the course of his 
career, and finally whispered consolation at his pillow in the 
last dark hours of dissolving nature. Such was the general 
plan of the Catholic religion, and few will deny that it was 
carried into effect with singular ability and success. Each par- 
ticular regulation, considered in itself, was susceptible of abuse 
and was often abused. The disgust and indignation excited by 
these abuses finally overcame, in a great part of Christendom, 
the reverence which was felt by the people for the system 
itself, and produced the Reformation. If, as Protestants, we 
believe that the good resulting from this event has, on the 
whole, exceeded the evil, we must yet allow that the Reform- 
ers,—in their anxiety to correct abuses,—swept away many 
institutions of the highest importance and utility, as they de- 
stroyed many architectural monuments of inestimable value, 
in their zeal to remove from the churches and convents, all 
traces of idolatry. ‘To allude to the case immediately before 
us, it is obvious enough, that the intervention of religion in the 
public festivals would sometimes present her image under igno- 
ble forms and degrading associations ; but it is equally clear, on 
the other hand, that her presence on these occasions tends very 
strongly to restrain the excesses to which they naturally lead, 
and that it was a necessary part of the great plan, on which the 
forms of the Catholic religion were constructed. 

The Island of Malta is chiefly remarkable, from having been 
for several centuries the residence of the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, who retreated to this place on their expulsion 
from Rhodes by the Turks, and occupied it until it was 
finally seized upon by Napoleon on his way to Egypt. The 
British afterwards took it, but engaged at the treaty of Amiens 
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in 1802 to restore it to France ; and it was ostensibly on account 
of the breach of this-engagement, that the rupture took place 
the next year, which brought on the counter-revolution. We 
rather regret, that Mr. Bigelow did not introduce a succinct 
sketch of the fortunes of this celebrated order of knighthood. 
They constitute a curious episode in the history of modern 
Europe, and would have been in a great measure new to the 
general reader. 

The following passage describes the appearance of Mount 
‘Etna and the coast of Sicily, as seen in a remarkably clear day 
from the Island of Malta. Mr. Bigelow no where appears to 
greater advantage, than in descriptions of striking and curious 


local scenery. 


‘As the air was uncommonly clear, I sent the servant to the 
terrace as soon as he made his appearance in the morning; to 
look out for Mount A%tna. Usually the mountain is only dis- 
cernible, if at all, very early in the day, and though I have often 
gazed in its direction, I have hitherto failed in obtaining a good 
view of it. In an air line, its summit is distant from Malta at 
least one hundred and fifty miles. 

‘The messenger came down with a countenance brightened 
with joy and surprise, and said that not only Aitna was clearly 
visible, but a large extent of the coast of Sicily. The truth of 
his report I soon verified, for going above, I saw with wonderful 
distinctness, with the naked eye, both the mountain and a line of 
shore, that stretched to the east and west for many degrees of 
the horizon. Cape Passaro, the proximate point of Sicily, is not 
nearer than sixty miles. ‘Thence the coast bears away for many 
leagues in a deep curve towards Syracuse ; yet the whole seemed 
scarcely a dozen miles distant. ‘This may be explained, partly by 
the extraordinary clearness of the air, but ehiefly on the principles 
of atmospheric looming. For, considering the position of the 
eye at Malta, and the distance ‘of a great part of the land which 
appeared, it was not possible that so much of the latter could be 
seen, unless raised and magnified according to some of the phe- 
nomena of optical reflection. 1 am satisfied in my own mind, at 
any rate, of the truth of this remark as applied to the remoter 
part of the coast, the lowness of which, calculating on the inter- 
vening sphericity of the earth, must have otherwise screened it 
altogether. 

‘ Aitna, nevertheless, needed no aid from looming to render 
itself visible, provided, as in this case, the air was very Clear. 
The wonder was, that it should have appeared so distinct and 
near, and that its bold and majestic profile should have been so 
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perfectly drawn on the distant horizon. ‘The mountain rose far 
in the background, and seemed all at once to upheave its gigantic 
form. 'To the eye, it looked thrice as high as the coast. Its top 
and sides were covered with snow. ‘The figure of the mountain 
was an imperfect cone, rising from a very broad base. The 
upper line was irregular, declining from west to east, and in- 
dented very strikingly in one point, which could hardly be mis- 
taken for the crater. On a part of the eastern front a dark 
patch was visible, which looked like a huge chasm or precipice. 
The rest of the mountain, with the exception of the black indent- 
ing line of the top, was almost dazzlingly white ; for, lying to the 
north of Malta, the sun shone full upon its hoary steeps. No 
smoke could be seen, though in periods of great irruption it has 
been discerned, I understand, even from so vast a distance. 

‘T have touched upon some of the features of this remote land- 
scape, but to communicate the effect of the spectacle is impossi- 
ble. It was truly sublime. [Every accessory was present to 
heighten the emotions which it enkindled,—the splendor of the 
morning, the balmy softness of the air, the profound repose of 
the sea, and the beauty of the heavens, robed as they were in 
their richest cerulean hue. ‘The hum of voices from the streets 
rose in a subdued murmur, to the height of the lofty terrace on 
which I stood ; and birds, some of strange song, but all of great 
sweetness, poured forth their various melodies.’ 


After a residence of a few weeks at Malta, Mr. Bigelow 
took his departure in a Sicilian brigantine for Syracuse, where 
he arrived the next day. The latter half of the volume is 
occupied by the observations of the author in Sicily, and is, we 
think, even more interesting than the former. ‘The following 
passage contains a description of the ‘Tomb of Archimedes 
and of the curious grotto called the Ear of Dionysius. 


‘The road, winding up a gentle slope, at length intersected 
another, called the Street of Sepulchres, from its leading in a 
narrow defile between hills faced on either side with ancient 
tombs. Near the entrance of this passage, and about one 
hundred yards from the spot traditionally remembered as the 
place of the Agragian Gate, stands the tomb of Archimedes. 
The locality agrees very well with the description given of it 
by Cicero. ‘The ancients were in the habit of burying their 
dead without the walls of their cities; and the sepulchres of 
Syracuse came up to its very gates on this quarter. ‘‘ There is,” 
says the Roman orator, ‘‘close by the Agragian port, a vast 
number of tombs. Examining them with care, I perceived a 
monument a little elevated above a thicket, whereon was inscribed 
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the figure of a cylinder and sphere. Immediately I said to the 
Syracusan nobles who attended me, That this must be the tomb 
of which I was in search.” 

‘We alighted to take a nearer view of it. In front, is a narrow 
strip of cultivated, unfenced ground, and just at the entrance, 
a few brambles and rank weeds are growing. ‘The tomb is 
excavated from a native bed of rock, the face of which, natu- 
rally projecting, is shaped about the opening into a rude Doric 
front, with pilasters and a pediment. No traces of the inscrip- 
tion are visible, nor is this to be wondered at, for even in the 
time of Cicero, the characters were partially worn away. ‘The 
entrance of the tomb is sufficiently high to allow a person of full 
stature to walk in, without stooping. ‘The interior is of mode- 
rate dimensions. It is truly ‘“‘’The dark and narrow house.” 
In a recess on the right, large enough to receive a modern lead 
_ coffin, the remains of the philosopher are supposed to have been 
laid; but the sarcophagus, if any there were, has long since 
disappeared. On the opposite side, are full-length receptacles 
for bodies ; and fronting the entrance, there are smaller deposi- 
tories, cut like the others from the solid rock, and adapted for 
urns, or the coffins of children. ‘The tomb appears to have been 
the family sepulchre of Archimedes ; but the ashes of the human 
forms, which once filled its niches, have for ages been dispersed 
to the four winds. 

‘The hill, at the foot of which this tomb has been opened, is a 
vast ledge of rock, slightly covered with shrubs and grass. Fol- 
lowing the path at its base, I perceived a great many other tombs 
yawning from its sides, the ‘‘ magna frequentia sepulchrorum’’ 
spoken of by Cicero. ‘The street of sepulchres is fitly named ; 
and the spectacle it offers excites in the bosom a train of solemn 
emotions. Not one of the tombs, throughout the long-drawn 
range on either hand, retains the bones or even the dust of 
its ancient occupants. ‘They are all open, despoiled and empty. 
We talk of the fidelity of the grave; but what can be more 
faithless? If not invaded by the hand of cupidity and violence, 
the elements force open its prison doors, and the ashes committed 
to its trust are suffered to escape. ‘The tenements of the dead 
are no more permanent possessions, than those of the living. 
Neither pyramids, catacombs, nor mausoleums, neither tumuli 
nor cairns, nor barrows, are secure from intrusion and spolia- 
tion. What retreat for the dead could seemingly be more safe 
than one of these cells hewn from a rock, when the stone, as 
at the first, was rolled to its mouth, and was sealed and made 
fast? Yet none of them have proved inviolate; and though the 
bodies originally consigned to them were thought destined to 
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rest in their “ narrow beds’ till the heavens be no more, their 
decomposed and separated particles have entered into new com- 
binations with innumerable other substances, eriform, vegetable 
or animal. And many generations of the dead might have been 
successively accommodated in the self-same spots. ‘he Mole of 
Adrian, and the Pyramid of Cheops are standing witnesses, that 
the utmost anxiety and sedulousness of mortals to secure places 
of undisturbed repose for their ashes, are unavailing ; nay, that 
they are the surest means of defeating the builders’ aims. The 
safest sanctuary of the dead, if any may be called secure, is the 
lone and forgotten grave of a poor Indian, in the depth of some 
pathless forest. 

‘We proceeded to the Latomiz. ‘The place so denominated 
is the hollow or bed of an immense quarry, whence the stone is 
supposed to have been taken for the structures of Syracuse. 
The first impression which a sight of it produces, is like that of 
viewing a vast pile of scattered ruins. An eminence of con- 
siderable elevation and ample circuit has been hewn down by the 
excavations, but leaving on most of the sides an irregular line of 
the native rock, to serve as an impregnable wall to the enclosure. 
In the area, some insulated masses are seen of the original 
quarry, one of which is comparatively lofty, and on the top of 
it a tower was formerly erected. A remnant of a staircase is 
still visible near the summit. So effectually are the Latomie 
guarded by the lofty natural barricade about them, that in the 
days of the Syracusan tyrants they were used for a prison. The 
Athenian army, which surrendered under Nicias, was confined 
in them, and, according to Diodorus, the sufferings of the cap- 
tives were so severe, as to make the fate of their brave but un- 
fortunate general, who was barbarously put to death, seem 
merciful by contrast. ‘This event happened four hundred and 
thirteen years before the Christian era, and shows the great 
antiquity of the Latomiz. 

‘The famous grotto, called the Ear of Dionysius, makes a part 
of these extraordinary works; but it has been formed in an angle 
separate from the main body, and is altogether unique in its 
plan and style of construction. It is a deep, gloomy cavern, 
which has been wrought out with amazing ingenuity as well as 
labor, from very hard rock. The entrance,—through a precipice 
perfectly steep,—resembles the door-way to some old cathedral. 
The face of the rock is clothed with luxuriant natural creepers, 
which would give the opening a romantic appearance, if there 
were not something in the looks of the cavern-gloom almost awful. 
We explored its recesses with the light of tapers. 

‘The ground-plan is sinuous, not unlike the letter S. The 
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roof is vaulted, approaching the style which architeets call pointed, 
and retaining a certain Gothic feature like the form of the en- 
trance. The surface of the walls was made perfectly smooth, 
and has undergone no change. The cavern is one hundred and 
ninety feet in length, measured on a curve line equi-distant from 
the sides. In width it varies from twenty-four to thirty-six feet, 
and in height from sixty to seventy. It terminates in an elliptical 
bend. About half way up the cavern on the right, there is an 
opening to a smaller grotto. Its area is about one tenth of the 
outer one, and the height of the walls thirty feet. The com- 
munication is by a passage rather broad, but it might be barri- 
caded; and if the popular notion be correct, that the Ear of 
Dionysius was built by the tyrant for a prison, this smaller 
apartment might have served as the inner ward,—a dungeon 
doubly guarded. 

‘Extraordinary as is the height of the main cavern, it was 
originally greater. ‘There has been a gradual filling up of the 
bottom by the wash of earth, leaves, and pebbles from without, 
but to what depth is not ascertained. Near the top of the cavern, 
on the right of the entrance, is a small chamber. The opening is 
in the external front of the rock. Whether a secret passage for- 
merly led to it is not known, but at present it is inaccessible, un- 
less by ladders, or ropes let down from the brink of the precipice. 
Between the chamber and the cavern, a hole was formerly bored, 
by order, it is said, of Dionysius, who, according to the legend, 
used to station himself in the little apartment, for the purpose 
of hearing the conversation which passed among his prisoners. 
The tympanum, or focus of sound, was just opposite the chamber. 
I observed a singular groove in the roof of the rock, running from 
that point the entire length of the cavern. It is cut with great 
regularity and smoothness. Its course is not level, but it waves 
or undulates along the roof, preserving at the same time a refer- 
ence in its line of direction to the curving sides of the grotto. 
This groove is supposed to have been contrived as a conductor 
of sound. The cavern itself is constructed on a plan generally 
analogous to the form and symmetry of the human ear, and 
thence has been derived its immemorial appellation. 

‘Its echo is astonishing. The faintest whisper may be heard 
in any part of it. In common conversation, the sound of the 
voice comes back in heavy intonations. We tried, in several 
ways, the reverberative power. A paper was gently torn by one 
of the gentlemen at the upper extremity of the cave, and not- 
withstanding the extent and sinuosity of the passage, the sound 
was plainly heard by the others standing without the entrance. 
A pistol was fired, and the report was like the discharge of an 
eight-and-forty pounder. 
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‘There is no doubt that the cavern was specially formed for 
conducting and augmenting sound ; but whether it was contrived 
to enable the cruel tyrant who has the merit of planning it, to 
hear from his secret apartment the conversation of his prisoners, 
has been doubted. It is alleged in disproof, that if two or more 
voices speak at the same time, only a confused clamor is pro- 
duced. This, which is true below, might not have happened,— 
at least so sensibly as to be an inconvenience,—to an ear placed 
at the orifice in the watch-chamber. The tyrant may have been 
in the habit of only imprisoning a very few subjects at once, 
and those of whom he was most suspicious ; and as they would 
not be likely always to speak at the same time, and any two, at 
least, would naturally converse without mutual interruption, enough 
might be easily gathered by the royal eaves-dropper to help him 
make up his mind respecting his prisoners’ characters, plans or 
dispositions. Long concurrent tradition, in the absence of positive 
testimony of a contrary nature, should have considerable weight 
in determining what the objects of the projector of the cavern 
really were. ‘Those who deny the vulgar opinion admit, that in 
remote times the cave was used as a prison; but they assert that 
it was only appropriated as a receptable for the dregs of the 
Sicilian populace.’ 


In attempting to ascend Mount AXtna, Mr. Bigelow, partly 
from the severity of the weather, and partly from the treachery 
of a cowardly guide, was exposed to a good deal of personal 
danger. His account of the matter constitutes one of the most 
interesting episodes in the work. 


‘We came next to the Regione Nemorosa, whose belt of for- 
ests, several miles in width, girdles the entire circumference of 
the mountain. Here the snow began to annoy us, deepening as 
we ascended. In one of the several bad plunges, I was flung 
from the mule, the girths of the saddle, which were none of the 
stoutest, being broken by the efforts of the animal to recover his 
footing. The path wound up through volcanic hills, each mark- 
ing the site of former eruptions, most of which occurred in 
periods so very remote, that their eras can only be conjectured. 
At length, we reached the shelter in the forest described in my 
hasty notes of the morning, and which, from the condition in 
which we found it, may be appropriately called Casa delle neve, 
a hut of snow. It is situated eight miles above Nicolosi, and 
hard by the upper boundary of the old wood. Having led in our 
mules, we left them tied, and departed at three o’clock upon our 
adventures, on foot. 

‘The atmosphere was more gloomy. The clouds, which had 
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continued to accumulate, had a mischief-boding aspect. ‘The 
mountain-top was hid.. ‘The moon, sometimes peering through 
arent in the lowering sky, threw a fitful gleam along our 
track. Quitting the forest, we began to traverse the Regione 
Discoperta, or third zone of the mountain,—a district, which 
takes its name from its prevalent bareness and sterility, and 
where, in mid-summer, only a few feeble plants contrive to root 
themselves and find a scanty nourishment. But at present, every 
vestige of such partial and scattered vegetation was totally hid 
with snows. Above the white covering which spread itself over 
all this upper division of the mountain, precipices of lava in 
various places lifted their black pinnacles. An active imagina- 
tion might have traced in some of them, a resemblance to the 
minarets of a half-buried mosque. As we advanced, peak rose 
above peak. The mountain seemingly receded ; and its blasts, 
now high, which swept down upon us, appeared determined to 
forbid and repel every effort to reach its burning throne. 

‘The sky in the east “ loomed” a little as morning broke, and 
the hour of sunrise approached. The horizon was streaked 
with dusky red. ‘The landscape gradually opened, and I could 
look down from the sublime height which I had gained, on the 
earth and sea, far, far below. But again the heavens were over- 
cast. The transient hues of the morning sky were veiled with 
portentous clouds ; and above, nothing was seen but deep, thick, 
murky haze. 

‘Walking became difficult. My feet sunk in the snows several 
inches every step; and sometimes I was obliged to wade in 
them knee-deep. Filippo was the first to lag. Once he was 
nearly buried in a pit-fall, which was screened with loose snows, 
into which he unwarily stepped.—Still we proceeded. The 
wind had already for an hour been drifting upon us snows from 
above ; and now the clouds began to shower them abundantly, 
with occasional hail, which drove keenly against our faces. 
Our progress was more impeded; and it was not without 
danger, as many precipices were only masked by the snows, 
down which, by a single mis-step, we might be fatally plunged. 
The guide murmured; and Filippo began to remonstrate 
against the further prosecution of the enterprise. But I was 
desirous of advancing to the utmost attainable point; it was 
not reached yet. The present was my only opportunity of 
climbing the mountain; and the proverb applied to Corinth, 
cuivis contigit adire,’’ was true in respect to Be- 
sides, I did not apprehend any serious personal risk. The very 
violence of the storm made me think it would ere long blow 
over. For it had the signs of a fierce snow-squall], such as some- 
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times happens in a New England winter, the vehemence of 
which seldom adinits of a long duration. And if, from pre- 
mature discouragement, [ should retreat before the blasts, and 
the sky should afterwards clear, it would then be too fatiguing 
to recover the ground once abandoned; and to have relin- 
quished it under such circumstances, would be mortifying ever 
after to remember. Inconveniences there certainly were, but 
with them I Jaid my account in the outset; and as for a snow~ 
storm, even a bad one, any American, born north of ‘‘ Mason’s 
and Dixon’s Line,” must know something of its power, and be 
willing for a favorite object to encounter it. 

‘With Filippo I one while expostulated and reasoned, then 
laughed at what I called his ridiculous fears, and said he ought 
to be ashamed not to hold out as long as I could. ‘his carried 
him on a little further ; but he dropped behind, and finally sunk 
down under the shelter of a crag of lava. When or where he 
stopped, 1 knew not at the time, being occupied with the labor 
of pushing my own upward way. ‘The wind became so violent 
that, if I paused to breathe, unless taking considerable precau- 
tion, I was blown several paces down the steep. 

‘The guide after a while was very clamorous. He pointed 
significantly to the quarter whither we were going; and true 
enough, it was not possible to lift, or at least, to keep one’s face 
in that direction beyond a moment, so great was the power of 
the tempest. Still, | employed similar remonstrances and repre- 
sentations with him which I had unsuccessfully resorted to with 
Filippo, to induce him to wait the issue, or rather the signs, 
of the storm a little longer. He was reminded of what I had 
myself seen from Syracuse and Catanea, that the top of the 
mountain would be sometimes covered with deep clouds in a 
morning, and that before noon they would be all dispersed. 
The like might happen now. But, no,—he maintained; the 
present was a settled and furious storm. And as he continued 
to expatiate, the broken expressions—‘‘ Che terribile tempesta !— 
Grandina,—neévica prodigiosameénte ;— Accidenti funesti ;—Siamo 
morti ;—Atra, atra tempésta,”—all implying the energy of the 
tempest, and his fears of its effects,—these, and others were im- 
perfectly heard, amid the howling of the winds. ‘‘Basta; 
pazienza., Bisogna ésser’ ardito; che aspettiamo ?”—(Enough 
of this; cheer up and come on,)—said I. ‘‘ Cosi sia, Signor,”’ 
—(so be it,) he replied,—intimating his consent to wait the 
weather a few minutes longer. But there was a sulkiness in his 
acquiescence, which I did not relish. To encourage him and 
not doubting his fidelity, whatever were his wishes, I turned and 
led the way. He followed. Having proceeded some distance, 
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I looked back and beheld, with astonishment, the fellow running 
down the mountain. At first, [ thought it a mere device to 
make me desist from further attempts to ascend, and to frighten 
me into a retreat; for I could not believe, that he meant to desert 
me altogether. I called to him to stop. It availed not. I ran 
after him. He only redoubled his pace, and darted downwards 
with the speed of an Indian. Ina few moments more, he was 
out of sight. Once, shortly after, in an effort to overtake him, 
I faintly descried his figure through the storm, as he was pursuing 
his flight; but it was a transient glimpse and he was gone.— 
There was a spice of treachery in this. ‘The fellow had fled, 
cowardly fled, giving me at the time no warning of his intention, 
or the chance of escape by keeping him in view, if the desvent 
had become at length indispersable. But be that as it may, my 
own situation was none the better, and a more critical one may 
not easily be imagined. I was alone, far up on a mountain diffi- 
cult of access in the most favorable circumstances, but now 
clothed with snows and beset with tempests. Miles intervened 
between me and that hut I had left in the forest below. If I 
looked downwards, I could see nothing but the raging of the 
storm; and if I turned an eye to the cliffs on either side, I be- 
held whole banks of snow uplifted and blown through the air, 
filling and darkening it, along with the sleety showers then fall- 
ing from the clouds. ‘The scene was, indeed, tremendous. The 
atmosphere had assumed a character of inexpressible wildness. 
It seemed as if the skies were wrecked, and every thing around 
were participating in the mighty ruin.—My apprehensions were, 
that 1 should be so completely overtaken with the quantities of 
descending and drifting snows, as to be soon unable to proceed, 
and that perish I must amid their accumulating masses. The 
thought of this, not the most welcome, glanced through my mind, 
when the guide had finally vanished. I looked on his receding 
form, with the sensations that a mariner, Jost overboard in a gale, 
must view the ship whence he was precipitated, holding on her 
course, nor proffering him the least assistance to give him a 
rescue from impending death. 

‘But the exigency called for action. I made what haste I 
could in descending, sometimes almost buried in heaps of snow, 
at others slipping on a glacier which was only slightly covered, 
and sliding rapidly downwards till stopped by a crag or ridge. 
I was encouraged by the recollection, that I had taken a pocket- 
compass from Nicolosi ; and it occurred to me, that if the storm 
should abate, or my strength hold out till reaching the forest, I 
could, with the general impression which I had of the bearing 
of Catanea and the villages this side, on the skirt of A®tna, find 
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my way tosome shelter. As for the hovel in the woods, I en- 
tertained no hope of reaching it; and in respect to Filippo and 
the renegade guide, I dreamed not of seeing them again upon 
the mountain. But how slender the former hope! How many 
intervening dangers from precipices and pitfalls,—from the fury 
of the storm, and the fast deepening snows ;—and if the forest 
could be gained, as no house was there, would my remaining 
vigor enable mein season to thread a passage through it? 
Weighing well the circumstances, I was soon convinced of one 
thing, that the effort at precipitate haste in descending would be 
unwise, by causing a premature waste of strength, exclusive of 
the greater perils which it might occasion by falls and other ac- 
cidents; and I resolved to proceed with the requisite caution, 
leaving the event to the disposal of that power whose presence is 
always nigh, and whose arm was competent to screen from the 
‘* windy storm and tempest.” 

‘So near as I could judge, twenty-five minutes had elapsed 
after the flight of the guide,—and a much longer time it seemed, 
—when, pursuing my course, I heard on my right and from a 
point quite aside from the route I was then taking, a call, which 
was almost overpowered by the storm. I could see no one. 
The hail was repeated, and I immediately turned in its direction. 
It was the voice of Filippo. When I reached the spot, he was 
in a narrow cleft at the foot of two steep ridges of the mountain, 
between which I had gone on the ascent; but I had forgotten 
the track, and there were no marks of footsteps to show it, for 
the prints were obliterated almost as soon as made. The fellow 
was covered,—face, dress, every thing,—with ice and snow, so that 
in color he was scarcely distinguishable from the drifts in which 
he stood. He had discerned my person, in consequence of the 
snows having been pretty effectually shaken off in the rough falls 
which had been encountered; and when seen, I was walking 
in a path elevated to his eye, at a moment when the thickness of 
the weather happened just transiently to abate. In general, 
during the tempest, an object could not be seen fifty paces dis- 
tant. Filippo was evidently so exhausted, that I was willing to 
forgive his desertion. But the conduct of the guide I regarded 
very differently. And there the recreant stood, stationed near to 
Filippo,—one moment looking doubtingly at me,—then casting 
a glance up the mountain, and next turning it aside, as though 
eager to resume his downward run.’ 


At Messina Mr. Bigelow was received with much kindness 
by the Consul, Mr. Payson, and his amiable family. In des- 
cribing his excursions in the neighborhood of this city, our 
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author introduces a curious dissertation on the present appear- 
ance of the Straits of Messina and of the celebrated Rock and 
Whirlpool, which were anciently supposed to render them one 
of the most dangerous passages in the world. We venture to 
extract a part of his remarks on this subject. 


‘Yesterday, I made an excursion with some friends to the 
Faro Point. It is situated seven or eight miles to the north of 
Messina. Near the Point is a small village. Its position, which 
is its only recommendation, is very fine. ‘The country back of 
it is exceedingly fruitful, particularly in vines; and it presents a 
most pleasing aspect. ‘The Rock of Scylla is distant just three 
miles and two fifths from the Faro. ‘They are not the two 
nearest parts of Calabria and Sicily. About midway between 
Messina and the Point, the channel] is narrowed to the bare breadth 
of two miles and athird. Scyila is a naked gray rock, rising 
something in the form of a tower, lofty only in proportion to the 
base. It has a castle on the top. ‘The crag projects, or rather 
juts, from the shore, with which it is united by a short, sandy 
isthmus. Unquestionably, it would be a bad mark for a ship to 
fetch up against; but not worse than a thousand other rocks, 
points, bluffs and headlands, on numerous other shores. I sur- 
veyed it with a good glass, and saw nothing in its appearance, 
or in the neighborhood, particularly remarkable. 

‘ But from the earliest period of history, Scylla has been con- 
sidered a rock of peculiar peril. Are we to discredit all the 
accounts of the ancients? Or have the phenomena of the Straits, 
—the Faro di Messina,—been essentially modified and changed 
in later times, so as to reduce the dangers of navigation? To 
answer these inquiries, it will be necessary to look to other mat- 
ters in connexion. 

‘We must bear in mind, that the horrors ascribed to Scylla 
rest mainly on the authority of the ancient poets; and they have 
been quite as liberal, in the terrific attributes which they have 
assigned to Charybdis. ‘The proverb, 


“Tncidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim,” 


—he dashes on Scylla, who strives to shun Charybdis,—was 
intended to imply, that the accident might be reciprocal, and 
that the peril of both was most appalling. It is true, a very few 
of the graver historians of antiquity,—among them, Strabo and 
Sallust,—coincided in part with the poets, in their descriptions 
of the Rock and Whirlpool. But they were willing, perhaps, 
to swim with the current, and to take up on credit what had 
been so often and confidently asserted ; and, after all, their ac- 
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counts are moderate in comparison with the representations of 
bards, such as Ovid, Lucretius, Virgil and Homer. Now, 
every one understands what is meant by “ poetic license.” Fic- 
tion and exaggeration are the special privileges of the Muse; 
and to reduce the statements of her scribes to sober truth, we 
must begin with making a very heavy discount. 

‘Charybdis, from its proximity to Messina, I have had a better 
opportunity of observing, than, as yet, has been offered me of 
Scylla. It lies only a furlong from the shore, abreast of the 
right arm, or horn, of the harbor. I have looked at it both before 
and since my ride to the Faro, have watched the movement 
and set of the currents, and examined, with some attention, the 
form and aspect of the neighboring shores. I was desirous of as- 
certaining, whether the present appearance of things corresponds 
with what was reported by the ancients ; or, if different, whether 
there be circumstances, which render it probable that natural 
causes, operating through a series of ages, have effected any, 
or a material, alteration. ‘The weather having been uninter- 
ruptedly serene, it has not been my good fortune to witness “the 
action of the waves, eddies and currents, as they are exhibited 
during a storm; but I have gathered satisfactory information 
from those, to whom the spectacle is familiar. Taking into 
view all circumstances, the result is a full impression in my 
inind, not only that the phenomena of the Straits remain sub- 
stantially as they existed in the earliest historic age, but that 
the terrors ascribed to the navigation of this celebrated Pass,— 
whether from the main currents, or the collateral agencies of 
Scylla and Charybdis,—if not solely the creatures of poetic 
fancy, have much the character of that species of trumpery. 
This may appear a bold conclusion, in the eyes of the partisan 
disciples of the Homeric school ; it remains for me to show, that 
if bold, it is defensible. 

‘Homer, who set the tune to which so many have chimed, 
represents Scylla as a sublime cloud-piercing cliff, hiding its 
head by its very loftiness in a region of perpetual mists.—It is 
a rock two hundred feet high, on which, during each of the 
three days I have been in sight of it, the sun has shone with 
merry beams, and its form and mass show incontestably that no 
changes in nature could affect or diminish it, other than what 
would wear down the ‘everlasting hills.” Homer describes the 
sides of Scylla as so steep and slippery, that no mortal could 
climb them, ‘though borne by twenty feet, though armed with 
twenty hands.”—A small fortress is erected on the summit; 
and from its walls on the south, a village begins, which extends 
to its base and stretches along the neck of land connecting it 
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with the continent, a part of the buildings of which are visible 
from Messina. Homer speaks of Charybdis as close to Scylla, 
and overlooked by it. | 


“ Beneath, Charybdis holds her boisterous reign 
*Midst roaring whirlpools, and absorbs the main.” 


—I have said that the latter is just outside of the port of Mes- 
sina. Its centre, in a water-line, cannot be less than eight or 
nine miles from the Poet’s Rock. And how can this be ex- 
plained by Homer’s mensuration of the space, who compares it 
to an arrow’s flight? Charybdis is not even opposite to Scylla. 
It lies in a slanting line, further to the. south. But, its position 
has changed since times of yore !—Thucydides, who wrote 
more than four hundred years before the Christian era, places 
it between Messina and Rhegium, just where it now is; and 
Strabo affirms that it is situated a little in front of Messina,— 
pixpov moo In fact, Charybdis, in its relation to those 
two places, makes the apex of a triangle, the base of which runs 
from Scylla to Reggio. As on this point, the poet and historian 
are completely at issue, the inquirer after plain, sober truth can 
be at no loss to whom he shall award his confidence. Again, 
the only navigable part of the Straits, according to Homer, Virgil 
and others, not only ran directly between the Rock and Whirl- 
pool, but it was the narrowest possible pass, even in reference to 
such small galleys as their heroes respectively sailed in.—Modern 
navigators find the channel, where most confined, to be more than 
two miles wide ; and the distance from Rock to Gulf is computed 
at full three leagues.’ 


The subject is pursued at considerably greater length, but 
we have not room to quote the remainder of the passage. At 
Messina our author embarked for Naples, and at this point he 
closes the present narrative. His visit to the continent has 
doubtless supplied him with copious materials for future works, 
which we hope, on some other occasion, to have the pleasure 
of introducing to the reader’s notice. 
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NOTE. 


We have recently seen a Catalogue of books, now in possession of 
Mr. Warden, of Paris, entitled ‘ Brstioturca Americana, being a 
choice collection of Books relating to North and South America, and 
the West Indies, including Voyages to the Southern Hemisphere, Maps, 
Engravings, and Medals.’ The whole number of volumes embraced in 
the Catalogue, amounts to abouteighteen hundred. relate almost 
entirely to America, and a large portion of them to the United States. 
The works on the recent history of South America are also numerous, 
and particularly valuable. Mr. Warden, we believe, has collected them 
in aid of his literary labors, as one of the conductors of that inestimable 
work, ‘ L’.Art de Verifier les Dates.’ The volumes, rich with facts, detail- 
ing the modern events in South America, are understood to be from his 
pen. For this object, he has been induced to seek for the best materi- 
als, and they are now retained in his Library. Mr. Warden’s long resi- 
dence in Paris, his devotedness to American history and antiquities, and 
his opportunities of knowledge, have enabled him to procure many works 
of rare interest and value relating to this country, which would require 
many years of fruitless research, in the common mode of ordering books 
from abroad. 

In this Catalogue are the titles of several works concerning America, 
which are not to be found in any of our public libraries, not even in 
that of Harvard College, by far the amplest depository of this class of 
books that exists in the world, enriched as it has been from various 
sources, and particularly Mr. Warden’s former American library, ob- 
tained through the munificence of Mr. Samuel A. Eliot. Mr. Warden 
proposes likewise to sell his present library of books on America, and 
an opportunity is now offered to the literary institutions and library com- 
panies of the United States, which may seldom or never occur again. 


ERRATA.—The reader is requested to correct the following errors 
in the Article on the North-Eastern Boundary, in the last Number. 
Page 514, first paragraph, for ‘petty,’ read vier 3 Page 522, line 17, 
for ‘mouth,’ read north. Page 525, line 7 from bottom, for ‘north and 
northwest,’ read west and northwest. Page 539, line 12 from bottom, 
for ‘transformed,’ read transferred. 
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